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MOTHER 
of FAITH 


Josef Weiger 


With an Introduction 
by Romano Guardini 





A magnificent book about the one 


who gave the Perfect Gift 
| $5.00 
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WE ARE NOW CATHOLICS 
Edited by Karl Hardt, S.J. 


A collection of four apetceins from former 
Lutheran pastors (including a bishop) who 
were active in the new Reformation; they 
followed Luther’s path to its end, only to 
discover that it ended where it began: in 
the Catholic Church. $3.95 


LAMPS OF LOVE 
A Recall to the Principal Sources of Love 


By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 
Translated by Sister David Mary, 
S.N.J.M. 


Long a famous and trusted spiritual writer, 
Father Colin, his present work, pro- 
vides a fresh view of charity and its im- 
portance in the spiritual life. $4.00 


CATHOLIC REFORMER 
By Paul H. Hallett 


A life of the little-known St. Cajetan, 
founder of the Clerks Regular and one of 
the most powerful leaders of the Church’s 
reform movement before and after the 
Protestant revolt. $3.75 


CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT 
By John A. Hardon, S.J. 


A non-polemical, highly objective apprais- 
al of Protestantism as seen through Cath- 
olic eyes. $4.50 


WOMEN, WORDS, 
AND WISDOM 


By Solonge Hertz 


Sprightly, informal, but very significant 
discussions of breath- taking spiritual real- 
ities by a Catholic wife and mother. Mrs. 
Hertz describes her own ee to com- 
bine the hectic activity of home- maT eo 
with contemplation. 3. 


1859 IN REVIEW 
A Single Year's Effect 
on the Modern World 


By Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. 


An anniversary book recalling the mo- 
mentous events of 1859 and their com- 
eng unpredictable effects which, to a 
arge degree, have made the world what 
it is in 1959. $2.75 


THE BIG SYCAMORE 
By Joseph Brady 


The unusual saga of a seemingly ordinary 
Irish family. In telling the story of Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald, his wife Kate, and their 
five children, Mr. Brady captures all the 
flavor and tone of Irish country life. $3.75 






ATHLETE OF CHRIST 

St. Nicholas of Flue, 1417-1487 

By Marie McSwigan 

Full of warmth, colorful detail—and sur- 

a ge too—Miss McSwigan’s work should 
elp us to appreciate the powerful hold 


this holy personality has on the affections 
of the Swiss. $3.25 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


IDEAL GIFT 


SUGGESTIONS 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 
A Newly-reset, paperback edition 


By A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 
Translated by Mary Ryan 


“Father Sertillanges’ book provides a stir- 
ring yet discriminating account of the na- 
ture and dignity of the vocation to the in- 
tellectual life.’’-—The Sign. 

Cloth $3.00 Paper $1.50 


THE SOCIAL ORDER 
OF TOMORROW 

A Glimpse Into the Future 
By Otto von Habsburg 


Turning aside from a pessimistic view of 
man’s future, Archduke Otto presents a 
plan for a transformation of man’s eco- 
nomic, political, and social life. Foreword 
by Christopher Hollis. $2.75 


THEIR RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 


By Thomas O. Hanley, S.J. 


A concise, thoroughly documented histor- 
ical aay which concentrates on the close 
relationship between the beginnings of 
freedom in Colonial Maryland and the 
struggle for political and religious liberty 
which had been carried on before-hand 
for more than a century in En 
word by Senator Eugene 
Minnesota. 


MORALS IN MEDICINE 


A new, revised and enlarged edition 


By Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J. 


“Morals in Medicine is not only a clear, 
complete and excellent textbook in its 
field, but it is also a reliable and up-to- 
date reference volume. It is well worth 
the price to any practicing physician or 
hospital chaplain.’’—Review for Reg OD 


land. Fore- 
ee” of 
2.95 


THE CATHOLIC DIMENSION 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
By Justus George Lawler 


A distinguished contribution to the current 
dialogue taking place within the American 
Catholic community on the apparent fail- 
ure of Catholics to contribute substantially 
to the intellectual life of the nation. $3.95 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE KNOX MISSAL 


A completely new, revised edition of the 
famous Latin-English Missal ago 4 
known as the “Knox Missal.” The entire 
Missal was rendered into modern English 
by Rev. J. B. O’Connell and H. P. R. Fin- 
berg; the Knox translation is used for all 
2 oe ge extracts. Printed in red and 
black throughout, and complete with an 
American Supplement. 
Leatherette $8.50 
Leather Case 3.00 
Grained Leather 
Morocco 


THE LITTLE BREVIARY 


Translated and edited by the 
Nuns of Stanbrook Abbey 


This Breviary, in English throughout, is an 
abbreviated form of the Roman Breviary. 
The scriptural passages are in the Knox 
translation. Printed in red and black, the 
book measures 434” x 644”, and is bound in 
black imitation Teather with red edges. 
Slipcased and boxed. $15.00 


12.50 
15.00 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Andres Fernandez, S.J. 

Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. Cap. 
Affords a “penetrating appreciation of the 
Gospel in its smallest incidents and as a 
grand whole . the book deserves to be 


ranked with the finest of its kind.”’—Msgr. 
John S. Kennedy. $12.50 


TOGETHER TOWARD GOD 


By P. Ranwez, S.J., J. and M. L. 
Defossa, and J. Gerard-Libois 
Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. Cap. 


A truly helpful guide for parents on the 


spiritual formation of children in the 
home. This book deals with every aspect 
of religious life in the family. 4.75 
THE LIGHT AND THE 
RAINBOW 


By Hilda Graef 


In a series of arresting studies of outstand- 
ing individual contemplatives and schools 
of spirituality, the author provides a bril- 
liant introduction to the nature of the con- 
templative life. 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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Christmas 


I) Dec., 1959-Jan., 1960 


SA opping 


Why do it 
the hard way? 


A Thomas More Gift Certificate 
Solves Gift Problems with Ease 


This Christmas, why not give something that’s sure 
to please. For those problem gifts, for those “hard to 
decide’ notations on your list—for anyone—a GIFT 
CERTIFICATE from Thomas More is the perfect answer. 
Issued in any amount of $3.00 or more, a Thomas More 
GIFT BOOK CERTIFICATE does away with packaging 
troubles and post office lines—lets us do the work for 
you. We send Gift Certificates anywhere in the world 


via a specially designed card that carries your personal 
Christmas message. 


Thomas More GIFT CERTIFICATES solve all gift 
problems with a flourish. Books are gifts that keep on 
giving the whole year ‘round and when your friends 
choose the book they really want from Thomas More’s 
enormous stock they can’t help but be pleased. Cer- 
tificates can also be applied to purchases from the 
THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB or for subscriptions to 
the review magazine THE CRITIC. 


Fill out the coupon below and mail it to us today. 
We'll rush your GIFT CERTIFICATE to arrive at its 
destination before Christmas. 





THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Send a $................-.---. Gift Certificate (amount enclosed) to: 


Name . sananensesteseeeeeceneescecceeceseeeneenseess 
(please print) 


Address 


City .. 


Zone 


(For additional names use separate sheet) 

















Further Adventures of 


THE TRAPP 
FAMILY SINGERS 


whose story inspired the new 
musical starring Mary Martin 
... The Sound of Music... by 
Rodgers and Hammerstein, and 
Lindsay and Crouse. 


A brand new book 


A FAMILY 
ON WHEELS 


By Maria AUGUSTA TRAPP with 
Ruth T. Murdoch. Fascinating 
adventures all round the world 
of the beloved Trapp Family 
Singers. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. $3.95 





o 


Another great 
historical novel of 
early Christendom 


by 


LOUIS 
de WOHL 


CITADEL 
OF GOD 


A Novel of St. Benedict 


Set in the violent days of sixth- 
century Rome and Byzantium, 
this colorful, inspiring story of 
Benedictus continues Louis de 
Wohl’s popular series of nov- 
els about great saints of the 
Church. 


At your bookstore * $4.50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








Letters to the Editors 


JOHN GILMARY SHEA 


The admirable article on John Gilmary Shea 
by Ralph L. Woods, in the October-Novem- 
ber issue . . . interests me very much because 
it brings out Shea’s methods of writing, which 
suggest comparison with those of his contem- 
porary, Dr. Justin Winsor, author of the 
monumental Narrative and Critical History 
of America. 

Shea’s Catholic Church in the United 
States appeared in 1886-1892 in four vol- 
umes. Winsor’s work appeared in 1884-1889 
in eight volumes. During the years 1884-1888 
I was a student at Harvard College, meeting 
part of my tuition costs by working in spare 
hours in the Harvard College Library, of 
which Winsor was then the librarian. I saw 
more or less of him and caught occasional 
glimpses of the distinguished men of his day 
who came to call on him. 

Winsor’s History is a marvelous work of 
erudition and contains contributions from 
other historians of his day, including Dr. 
Shea. I have no doubt that Winsor corre- 
sponded with Shea. There are references to 
writings of Shea in every one of Winsor’s 
eight volumes. 

The amount of research and of critical 
treatment of the material involved in it can 
be realized only by those who have been en- 
gaged in similar work. Winsor was librarian 
of a collegiate library 250 years old, contain- 
ing valuable books and manuscripts, all of 
which were at Winsor’s fingertips, so to speak. 
Shea, without the academic environment of 
Winsor, wrote a work of similar character 
which compares favorably with Winsor’s. 
Shea was among the first of American Cath- 
olic writers to appraise adequately the value 
of original documents, and by them to check 
popular tradition. 

Wituiam Stetson MErriLy 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


A QUESTION OF SPACE 


It seems to me that I have noticed in past is- 
sues a tendency to take up valuable space with 
the reviews of books that are scarcely worth 
reviewing. I admit that bad books that have 
pretentions to worth should be dealt with. But 
it seems to me that merely insignificant books 
should either be ignored or, at the most, be 
dispatched with a line or two of warning to 
the reader who does not want to purchase 
trash. 

Lewis C. RicHarDson 

Rio Piedras, P.R. 


. . » AND SO FORTH 

. . . | doubt very much if any of the writers 
on the review of Senator Joe McCarthy read 
the book itself, as their one-track theme seems 
to be the equating of Catholicism with the 
controversial Senator, as for a while certain 
writers and editors similarly did with General 
Franco. That one can be anti-McCarthy and 
still a devout Catholic is inconceivable to your 
subscription cancellers. If any of these did 
read the book, they probably missed Mr. Ro- 
vere’s main point, namely that McCarthy was 
a professional anti-Communist (that is, mo- 





tivated by the compulsions of his political pe, 
sonality) not a committed one, as every Cath. 
olic necessarily must be. Mr. Rovere is not t) 
be commended, however, for publicizing Mc 
Carthy’s private character faults, as this ; 
irrelevant to his public behavior. 

A.G.U. 

Flushing, N.Y. 


I have noted with dismay the steady trend of 
The Critic toward liberalism (secular confom. 
ity) . . . However, it really “arrived” wit, 
Mr. Wehrle’s review of Richard Rover’ 
moribund smear entitled Senator Joe McCa. 
thy [The Critic, August-September]. Shade 
of the defunct Daily Worker! Was M, 
Wehrle just passing by or was he there qj 
the while? 

At this rate, I predict you will be joined by 
all the once- Daily Worker subscribers. 4 
rosy future! . . . This is where we par 
company. 

Erteen E. Crean 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


With reference to cancellation of subscriptions 
by Mr. Klassen and Mr. Biersach, there ar 
thousands of us who agree that the defens 
of Rovere’s book by reviewer Wehrle wa 
petty, unfair and not up to the high standard 
we expect and get from The Critic. But why 
cancel a subscription because one out of 70) 
book reviews was low grade. We should k 
thankful that ninety-nine per cent are high 
grade... 

Z. L. Becin 

Marshall, Minn. 


Congratulations and cheers and loud huzza 
for your review of Rovere. I was not inten¢- 
ing to say a word but since the lunatic fring 
is so vocal, it seems you should know som 
of us are overwhelmingly for. 
H. E. Gorman... 
New York, N.Y. 


. . » Mr. Wehrle has selected your magazine 
to air his views on the American political 
system and, instead of giving us an intelligent 
review of Rovere’s book, Senator Joe McCa- 
thy, he gives us a statement such as, “Sinc 

(Continued on page 6) 
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CHRISTIANITY IN ART 


By Frank and Dorothy Getlein 


This is one of those beautifully illustrated and unique books 
you'll be proud to give or own. It traces for the first time the re- 
markable way in which the history of Christianity and Church- 
State relations are actually physically mirrored in religious art. 
Each correlation is beautifully illustrated with a reproduction of 


a representative masterpiece. 


THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW 
.-- AND TODAY 


By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 

The well-known Trappist author of countless 
best sellers does it again in these appealing re- 
flections centered dramatically around the au- 
thor’s brother who is dying of cancer. $3.95 





THE GOD-MAN JESUS 


By Frank Dell’lsola 

Gift packaged with its beautifully illustrated 
cover encased in a plastic slipcase, this book 
makes a charming gift. Complete in one 
volume, easy to read as the latest novel, it 
gives the chronological life of Christ from 
the best narratives of the four Evangelists. 
Translation is the famous Kleist-Lilly modern 
English version. $3.75 





UMFUNDISI By Thomas Calkins, O.S.M. 


If you find the word FUN in the title Umfundisi, it is strictly 
apropos! With his flair for human interest and humor, Father 
Calkins has written delightfully of his weird experiences 
among the Zulus. $3.75 


THE LIFE OF BENEDICT XV 


By the Rev. Walter H. Peters 

Almost forgotten, humble, saintly, yet so inspiring to read 
about ... Benedict XV comes alive again in the pages of this, 
his first English biography. $4.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dec., 1959-Jan., 


1960 


Catholic books make the 
best Christmas gifts of all! 





$4.50 


CHRISTIANITY ART 





TWICE CALLED 


Edited by the Rev. George L. Kane 

The converts considered in this book not only 

came into the Church but answered a second 

call as well — the call to a religious vocation. 
$3.50 


SAINT JEROME By Dr. Charles C. Mierow 


No dry-as-dust bookworm was this scholar and 
man of letters. He emerges as a most inter- 
esting personality in this biography illustrated 
with pictures taken in St. Jerome’s — 

3.50 


SMILE AT YOUR OWN RISK 
By Joseph T. McGloin, S.J. 

Father McGloin’s humor and Don Baumgart’s 
cartoons combine to make this a delightful 
argument for sending boys to a Jesuit high 
school. $2.95 


FATHERS AND DOCTORS 
OF THE CHURCH 


By the Rev. Ernest R. Simmons 

All thirty of the Doctors of the Church, in- 
cluding recently proclaimed St. Lawrence Brin- 
disi, are presented in this book, the first in the 
English language on the subject. $4.00 


CATHERINE OF SIENA 


By Igino Giordani 

Mystical St. Catherine of Siena who did an 
about-face from her renunciation of the world 
to mix with the crowds and serve God at His 
command leaves an unforgettable impression in 
this gripping biography. $3.75 


EDITH STEIN By Henry Bordeaux 


The gifted pen of the famous French author 
produced this vital commentary on the life and- 
times of Edith Stein who was martyred by the 
Nazis in World War II. $3.50 





412 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

















The adventures and 
travels of Maryknoll 
Sisters in different parts 

of the world 


DUST ON 
MY TOES 


by Sister Maria del Rey 


Fourteen stories and sketches 
by the author of Pacific Hop- 
scotch, In and Out the Andes 
and Her Name is Mercy, 
about the Sisters and their 
experiences — some humor- 
ous, some tragic. The inspir- 
ing nature of their work is 
warmly described, whether 
it is in China, Bolivia, the 
United States, or any other 
country where they have been 
actively engaged. $3.50 


i 


A rare and beautiful 
biography — and a 
travel book as well 


SAINT 
TERESA 


A JOURNEY IN SPAIN 
by Elizabeth Hamilton 


To gather material for a por- 
trait of this 16th century 
Spanish noblewoman, who 
reorganized the Carmelite 
Order and was canonized in 
1622, the author traveled 
through Spain from Avila to 
all the Carmelite Foundations 
throughout the country. Her 
book gives a fascinating pic- 
ture of both the Spain of St. 
Teresa and the Spain of today. 
Illustrated $3.50 


At all bookstores 






CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





Letters 


(Continued from page 4) 
McCarthy was not, in fact, a dedicated proph- 


et...” etc. Whose assertion is that, Rovere’s 
or reviewer's? Considering the controversial 
nature of any book dealing with the late 
Senator, a short review of a factual kind 
would be fairer to your readers. 

The last paragraph really burns me up. 
The F.B.I. and the House Un-American Com- 
mittee surely do not consider “internal sub- 
version” a pseudo-issue . . . 

Mrs. Paut R. Larkin 
Pelham, N.Y. 


CHEERING SECTION 
At 77 I am cancelling subscriptions rather 
than renewing them. My only regret is that 
The Critic was not born three or four decades 
back. But it is too late now, I mean, of course, 
for me. You have, though, my thanks for the 
great pleasure and, indeed, profit that I found 
in my all too brief “togetherness” with it. 
Best of luck. 
Rr. Rev. Martin P. Rew 
Montreal, Canada 


“Amen, amen,” I said to myself after reading 
Dan Herr’s contribution to the October-No- 
vember issue of The Critic. And say it again, 
only louder. 
Rev. Joun B. Pesce, C.P. 
Dunkirk, New York 


NEEDED: BOOKS 
I would like to appeal to readers of The Critic 
(which I always enjoyed reading back home 
at the monastery in New Jersey) for books— 
books for Africa. In our school of 175 boys 
we have only a handful of books. The same 
condition exists in our other mission schools. 
We need books on both the primary and sec- 
ondary school levels and beyond—children’s 
books, picture books, biography, lives of the 
Saints, religious books, science — well, just 
about any good book will fulfill a need. Pa- 
perbacks are welcome, so are second hand 
books in good condition. If each reader would 
send just one book, it would mean so much. 
Farner Antuony, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s Seminary 
Namupa, Box 6, Lindi 
Tanganyika, East Africa 


GATES OF DANNEMORA 
In 1951 Doubleday published Father John L. 
Bonn’s book, The Gates of Dannemora, which 
was later a selection of the Thomas More 
Book Club. As this book is now out of print, 
I am writing to ask whether you or any of 
your readers could help us secure copies. 
One of the works of the St. Dismas Prison 
Apostolate is supplying prison libraries with 


books that may serve as a means of grace for . 


the inmates. We would, therefore, very much 
like to include Father Bonn’s book in the 
prison libraries we serve. We would be glad 
to pay for copies or to accept any contribu- 
tions of this book. 

Exarne MALiLey 

St. Dismas Prison Apostolate 

46 West 96th Street 

New York, N.Y. 








Awarded the Thomas More Association 
Medal for the most distinguished contri- 
bution to Catholic publishing during 1958, 


The Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of § 


Catholicism 





HENRI DANIEL-ROPS Editor-in-Chief 


Acclaimed on all sides! 


“An auspicious feat in Catholic pub- 
lishing . .. a source of understanding 
and inspiration.” —AMERICA 
“Keen analyses, clear explanations, 
and satisfying syntheses.” 

—THE SIGN 


New Titles Just Published 


MARY THE MOTHER 
OF GOD 


By Msgr. L. J. Suenens 
Translated by Dame Anselma Brennell 


POST-REFORMATION 
SPIRITUALITY 


By Louis Cognet 
Translated by P. Hepburne Scott 


EVOLUTION 


By Remy Collin 
Translated by J. Tester 


THE SPIRIT OF WORSHIP 


By Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Translated by Lancelot Sheppard 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


By Jean de Fabregues 
Translated by Rosemary Haughton 


PROTESTANTISM 


By Georges Tavard 
Translated by Rachel Attwater 


CHURCH AND STATE 
By Douglas Woodruff 


$2.95 each or 
$2.50 on subscription basis 


JUST PUBLISHED— Interim Index covering 
first sixteen volumes. More than 14,000 en- 
tries conveniently arranged and cross-in- 
dexed. $1.00 net. 


HAWTHORN BOOKS 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Publishers of 


ST. PETERS’ EDITION 
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Special Christmas Git Other 


You may send The Critic to your friends for a full year at $3.00 for the 
first subscription and just $2.00 for each additional subscription you or- 
der-—you may include your own new subscription or renew your current 
subscription for a year to take advantage of the savings on the second 
subscription. To take advantage of this special Christmas offer please 
use the counpon at right. 


A SUPERB GIFT YOUR FRIENDS 
WILL TREASURE THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


@ In six big, well-illustrated issues annually, The Critic brings its sub- 
scribers over 700 reviews of the most important and talked of books 
of the year written by a distinguished national corps of reviewers. 


@ In each issue there are outstanding articles by leading Catholic authors 
and scholars—Evelyn Waugh, Jacques Maritain, Christopher Dawson, 
Daniel-Rops, John Courtney Murray, S.J., Karl Stern, Gustave Wei- 
gel, S.J.. have been among many important contributors. 


® Read Dan Herr’s award-winning column “Stop Pushing”; Paul Hume’s 
lively column on music, dramatist Leo Brady’s reports on the thea- 
tre, and Adelaide Garvin’s column on art and artists are regular Critic 
features. 


® Letters from correspondents in England, Ireland, France, Italy and 
Spain; regular reports on children’s books and mysteries; the “Spirit- 
ual Bookshelf”; information on reprints and new editions—all these 
and many other notable features make The Critic a lively and in- 
formative magazine. 


Give it with pride this Christmas 
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What has 


become of 


the first 


cardinal 
virtue? 


™ Can you clearly define 
for yourself the concept of 
prudence? Through the 
years its significance has 
been weakened, debased, 
and falsely equated with 
cunning and reserve. Now 
the noted philosopher- 
theologian reestablishes 
the original, classical and 
almost forgotten meaning 
of prudence in this bril- 
liant book—an important 
new addition to his pre- 
viously published books, 
Justice, and ForTITUDE 
AND TEMPERANCE. 


@Prudence 


THE FIRST CARDINAL VIRTUE 


by JOSEF PIEPER 


$2.75, now at your bookstore 
PANTHEON 


it 





: gem Ryan began his teaching career in 


| 1937 at Xavier University of New Or- 






leans where he is now Head of the English 
Department and Dean of the Graduate 
School. A native of Philadelphia, Dr. Ryan 
received his higher education at St. Joseph’s 
College in Philadelphia, the University of 
Pennsylvania and Ireland’s National Univer- 
sity. He has also studied at Cambridge and 
the University of Ottawa. 

Intensely interested in twentieth-century 
Anglo-Irish literature, Dr. Ryan names Joyce 
and Yeats as his favorite Irish authors. This 
Gaelic interest carries over into his collection of first editions of Irish writ- 
ers; he also collects first editions of Chesterton and of Restoration plays. 

Dr. Ryan is an avid baseball fan, dislikes Henry James’ novels, and is 
sheltering an unpublished book. Regarding the first, he maintains that 
“Ernie Banks is the greatest ballplayer active today;” and on the second 
point, he finds James “absolutely unreadable;” and the last is explained 
by reason of publishers’ lack of interest in research on Edward Martyn, 
the Irish playwright. 

Dr. Ryan contributes articles and reviews to a number of periodicals 
including America, Commonweal, The Catholic World, Social Order, 
Best Sellers, The Catholic Educational Review and two Irish journals, 
The Standard and Christus Rex. 

In this issue, he reviews Francis Stuart’s Victors and Vanquished. 


Stephen Ryan 


pene Mary Cecit1a Bopman, B.V.M., is chairman of the Biology De- 
partment of Mundelein College and author of several technical studies 
in cytology and taxonomy. In this issue, she reviews two works relating 
to the Jesuit scientist Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: the first, Pierre Teil- 
hard de Chardin: His Thought, by Claude Tresmontant; the second, an 
English translation of Father Teilhard’s book, The Phenomenon of Man. 

FatHER Cotumsa Cary-Etwes, O.S.B., who reviews Jaroslav Pelikan’s 
The Riddle of Roman Catholicism, is prior of St. Louis Priory in Creve 
Coeur, Missouri, and is the author of The Beginning of Goodness and 
Law, Liberty and Love. 

Gorpon C. Zann, a member of the Sociology Department of Loyola 
University, Chicago, contributes to this issue his reviews of Power and 
Morality, by Pitirim Sorokin and They Talked to a Stranger, by Len 
O’Connor. 

Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S., is principal of the Good Shepherd Home 
in Helena, Montana. A contributor to America, Commonweal and Amer- 
ican Catholic Sociological Review, Sister Dominic reviews Standing’s 
Maria Montessori. 

Rosert Fintey Dexaney, chief of the Central Europe Branch of the 
Voice of America, is the author of two books dealing with Communism: 
This Is Communist Hungary and The Literature of Communism in 
America. In this issue, he reviews The Undefeated, by George Paloczi- 
Horvath. 

Lro Brapy joins The Critic as “The Showcase” columnist replacing 
Philip Scharper whose increased workload has necessitated his resigning 
as a regular contributor. Although we regret Mr. Scharper’s resignation, 
we are fortunate to have Mr. Brady as a Critic columnist. A member of 
the faculty of Catholic University’s Speech and Drama Department, Mr. 
Brady has written two novels, Edge of Doom and Signs and Wonders, 
and several plays, including Brother Orchid, One-Punch Judy, Yankee 
Doodle Boy, Cook Book and Count Me In. 
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HE'S A VERY NICE MAN -- 


if you treat him right. It is only people who put off Christmas 
shopping till the last moment who get annoyed with him. Order 
your ®hristmas books now and be peaceful this Christmas. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS 
A Protestant-Jewish View 
With an Afterword by Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
"We should welcome this candid and straightforward study which gives us 


on opportunity to see ourselves through the eyes of friendly neighbors. 
Written in kindness, we should read it in humility and act upon it in pru- 


rIC 


dence.’—-Richard Cardinal Cushing. 


IT IS PAUL WHO WRITES 
by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 


Acts and St. Paul’s Epistles, arranged on the same 
plan as the book below: Scripture text facing com- 
mentary. $4.50 


THE GOSPEL STORY 
by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 


“Anyone who makes a daily reading of Knox-Cox 
vill find delight and a rich treasure of knowledge. 
'd give either or both volumes a good spot on a 
bedside shelf.’’—Father John LaFarge, S.J., in AMER- 
ICA. $4.50 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Maroon cloth, $7.50; dark red cloth with eight dec- 
orated pages for family records, $8.50; black leather, 
gold edges and stamping, boxed, $15.00; the same, 
bound in Morocco, $25.00. 


Patron Saint Books— 
Picture books in two colors for 5-to-9-year-olds, telling all 
about the saints they are named for. 
MARY by Sr. Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 
JOSEPH by Wilfrid Sheed 


MARGARET by Sr. M. Juliana of 
Maryknoll 


RICHARD by M. K. Richardson 
just published 


FRANCIS by Sr. M. Francis, P.C. 
BARBARA by M. K. Richardson 











SHEED & WARD 
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$2.00 each 


$3.75 





THE CHURCH AND THE SUBURBS 
by Andrew M. Greeley 


“Sums up the suburbs as great possibilities and many 
failures . . . with fairness, humility, courage and 
common sense.”—CATHOLIC WORLD. $3.50 


A LITURGICAL RETREAT 
by Roy S. Howard, S.J. 


“Excellent spiritual reading for retreats or any other 
time.”’—THE CATHOLIC REVIEW SERVICE. $3.00 


LIGHTNING MEDITATIONS 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


For all holy but very, very busy people: Each medita- 
tion takes two minutes to read; can be thought about 
all day. $3.00 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Bible for Children 


STORIES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
(Adam to Joseph in Egypt) 


MORE STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
(Joseph to the Prophets) 


STORIES FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT 
All written and illustrated by Piet Worm. 


These three volumes give children a wonderful first look at the 
whole Bible. The pictures, in brilliant colors with lots of gold, are 
the kind children study happily for hours. 

$3.00 each 


Order from any bookstore 


Send for the Christmas TRUMPET fo find plenty 
more books for children and grown ups. Write to 


64 University Place 


New York 3 
9 











PERFECT GIFTS 


The Chole Story 


BY MARTIN J. HEALY, S. T. D. — Co-author: ““My Way Of Life’’ 
704 pages. Printed in two colors. 


basi dsl) 4-380) ae tells of God’s pursuit of man ioc 1 a's 4210) 438°) aa reveals the moving Finger of 
God in human affairs. 


down through the ages. 


s e514 51 0) 4-210) :a a is the story of God speaking bees 4.10) 4-980): a ae unfolds the Will of God, the 
to man through the Prophets, Christ and the Church. Will of Man and the Will of Satan as they meet on the 


field of human history. 





NOW AVAILABLE IN 3 ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS 
DUROLEATHER CUT FLUSH ............c0ccccceeeeeeeees $1.00 DURO LEATHER DE LUXE .............:ceccerseeeererenes $2.00 
SPANISH CALF LEATHER IN GIFT BOX...... $3.75 





“MY MASS — Explained and Illustrated’. A pictorial presentation of the Mass with an easy-to-read, 
conversational style of text. With 123 original illustrations showing the significance of the Mass and 
every action of the priest during the Holy Sacrifice. 256 Pages 78¢ and $1.35 


““MY SUNDAY MISSAL” — Known as the Stedman Missal, the only Missal which uses the number system 
as a means of self instruction. Latin-English Ordinary. 
Regular type 384 pages 58¢ to $6.80 e Larger type 512 pages 76¢ to $6.96 


“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK” — The Book of Psalms arranged for each day of the week — New English 
Translation from the New Latin Version — Illustrated with 211 pictures especially created by Ariel 
Agemean, K. S. G. for this publication. 384 Pages 62¢ to $4.78 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST’ —A revised translation made to free it of archaic expressions without 
destroying its original flavor. Each chapter has its own illustration executed in expert fashion exclu- 
sively for this book by the noted Artist, Ariel Agemean, K. S. G. 480 Pages 78¢ to $2.25 


“MY WAY OF LIFE’ — Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by Rev. Walter Farrell, O. P. 
and Rev. Martin Healy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Seminary of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Huntington, N. Y. 640 Pages $1.35 to $3.75 


“MY DAILY PRAYER” —A Different Kind of Prayer Book — divided into three parts: Daily Prayer — 
Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the Saints. This book is presented to the many laymen who desire to 
pray with the Church in the spirit of the Breviary. 512 Pages 82¢ to $2.25 


“MY DAILY BREAD” — Father Paone—Summary of the Spiritual Life —Simplified and arranged for 
Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the three ways of Spiritual Life. 
(1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 448 Pages 78¢ and $1.35 


“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL”’— A Harmony of the Four Gospels — Story of the Life of Christ in word and 
picture — 170 original illustrations prepared especially for this book. Also included a study guide by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., of Notre Dame University. 448 Pages 68¢ to $4.78 


Published by: 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, DIRECTOR 
5300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY + BROOKLYN 19, N.Y. 
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Daniel-Rops in the uniform of the French Academy 


[’ apouT the year 1629 there lived in the rue Saint-Martin 
in Paris a young man of letters who set himself up for a 
gentleman. His name was Valentin Conrart. Since his lodg- 
ing, situated in the heart of the city, formed a convenient 
meeting-place several men of wit and learning were accus- 
tomed to gather in his rooms for conversation. What did 
they talk about? A regular frequenter of these meetings, Pel- 
lisson, has described one of them in well-turned phrases: 


They talked familiarly as they would on an ordinary visit about 
all kinds of matters, news, literature. There was no special purpose 
and no ceremony and no other rules than those of special friendship; 
together they enjoyed all the delights that fellowship of mind and 
intellectual life had to offer. 


Now in 1634 Sieur de Boisrobert, ecclesiastic and play- 
wright, was present at one of these pleasant gatherings. He 
was so fired with enthusiasm that he mentioned them to the 
Cardinal Prime Minister who expressed great interest. The 
great man sent word to inquire whether these gentlemen 
would agree “to meet regularly under the aegis of public 
authority”: in other words, to form officially one of those 
‘academies” which became fashionable in Italy at the time 
of the Renaissance, but an official academy, recognized and 
under the patronage of the State, an organized body. Some 
of the future academicians were of the opinion that by be- 
coming official their little group was in danger of losing its 
pleasant character of freedom which constituted its charm, 
but Chapelain pointed out to his friends that a desire ex- 
pressed by the Prime Minister was an order and that if they 
disobeyed they did so at the peril of having their meetings 
simply banned. They therefore answered the Cardinal that 
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The 
FRENCH 
ACADEMY 


By HENRI DANIEL -ROPS 


“they were all decided to carry out his desire.” Thus was 
born the Academie francaise. 

Since the number of its members was fixed at forty Val- 
entine Conrart’s drawing room proved too small and the in- 
fant Academy moved to the Hotel de Pelleve in the rue 
Clocheperce. Then it began to increase and multiply by 
choosing new members. It also provided itself with regula- 
tions and an executive committee comprising Chairman, 
Chancellor and “perpetual” Secretary (that is, holding office 
for life). The setting within which the illustrious assembly 
was to continue to live down to our own days was thus set- 
tled and King Louis XIII signed letters patent to give the 
Academy the character of a state institution. 


W™ pip Richelieu evince such interest? Why, we may 
discreetly inquire, did he wish to put his skillful but 
domineering finger in the affairs of the French Academy? 
His reasons may well have been twofold. In the first place, 
political: by this means he hoped, no doubt, to control lit- 
erary life in France and among writers. But especially, with 
a concern for the fame of France, he certainly intended by 
this means to make of French that pure, precise, elegant 
language which in fact it became, and the instrument which 
the masters of the classical period were to use with such 
great success. Richelieu’s plans proved effective, since Jess _ 
than a century and a half after his time French had become 
the language of all the best minds of Europe. 

How did the Academy set about purifying the language 
and bringing it to perfection? It was one of its members, 
nowadays forgotten, Charpentier, who as a consequence of 
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the Remarques of M. de Vaugelas, proposed that the Acad- 
emy should devote its energies to making a dictionary. The 
plan was enthusiastically carried. A little later Chapelain 
stated the working plan to be adopted and suggested that 
a grammar should be added. From this time, then, the French 
Academy had an object and, if one may say so, its justifica- 
tion for continuing. 


oR THE 300 years of its existence the former gathering of 

Conrart’s friends has occupied a place in the intellectual 
life of France that cannot be estimated too highly. Hardly 
was the Academy founded than its influence was so great 
that Louis XIV who also had at heart the glory of France— 
and his own—showed it the most flattering attention. He 
had it recognized as on a par with the Cours Souveraines. 
In 1672 he was pleased to become its “Protector’—a title 
retained by all the heads of government down to General 
de Gaulle in our day. Better still: he established it in a fine 
room at the Louvre for the holding of its meetings. Thus 
encouraged by the all-powerful Roi Soleil the Academy defi- 
nitively achieved fame. In 1693 there were to be found 
among its members Racine, Bossuet, La Fontaine, Boileau, 
Perrault, Fontenelle, Flechier, Fenelon, la Bruyere. A bril- 
liant gathering indeed! 

Already its formal meetings for the reception of a new 
member had become an important occasion in Paris, ever 
since Charles Perrault, having made his formal speech of 
thanks, in the presence of his colleagues alone, proposed 
that in the future selected members of the public should 
be allowed to hear these examples of eloquence. Even then 
the newspapers reported the Academy gossip, the petty in- 
trigues caused by the elections and the witty remarks of 
the members. The tradition, it is obvious, was already firmly 
established. 

During the Revolution, however, the Convention abol- 
ished this institution which had arisen under the monarchy 
and smelled only too strongly of the aristocracy. But Napo- 
leon had more historical sense and Cardinal Richelieu’s 
example seemed to him worthy of imitation. He therefore 
founded the Institut de France with its five categories to 
include the whole field of intellectual activity; on this oc- 
casion he restored the Academie Francaise and made it the 
first of the five categories of the Institut. As a good soldier, 
fond of uniforms, he even showed his concern to the extent 
of endowing the Academicians with a fine official dress, 
blue embroidered with green, designed by David the paint- 
er, to which he added the cocked hat and the sword. This 
is the well-known habit vert (the green uniform) still worn 
—though rarely—by members of the Academy. 

The regime of Louis XVIII—the “restoration’—was care- 
ful to preserve this creation of Napoleon’s which was funda- 
mentally in full agreement with its ideas. Statutes were 





Daniel-Rops, a member of the French Academy, is the au- 
thor of “Jesus and His Times,” “Cathedral and Crusade” and 
“The Church in the Dark Ages” (the last two are volumes in 
his “History of the Church of Christ”). M. Daniel-Rops has 
written many other books and is editor of “The Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism.” His article was trans- 


lated from the French by Lancelot C. Sheppard. 
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drawn up in 1817 and promulgated by royal decree and jt 
is these that are still followed by the Academy. Then, ¢ 
the Louvre was to be made into a museum, the Academy, 
together with the four other branches of the Institut, was 
established in the vast beautiful palace built for himself by 
Cardinal Mazarin. From the Louvre, nevertheless, the Acad- 
emy took with it a keepsake in the form of a magnificent 
carved door which today still closes the room for its private 
meetings. The chapel of the Palais Mazarin became the 
hall for the formal meetings. It is there, “under the dome, 
that each newly-elected member, to the roll of the drums of 
the guard and amid the glitter of swords at the salute, makes 
his entrance and, his heart beating faster than he would care 
to confess, makes his speech in praise of his predecessor. 


HUS FIRMLY established on foundations of the most tra 

ditional kind the French Academy has continued for three 
centuries to do precisely what it did at its very beginning 
—to work at the Dictionary. This formed, as we know it 
still does, the subject of many a joke and not a little ban 
ter. “This fine Dictionary is made, remade and unmade and 
though always very well made is always to make again.” So 
remarked Lebrun-Pindare. And Saint-Evremond in his Com- 
edie des Academistes sneers: “But they spend two years in 
dealing with six words!” Not six words, a few more—but it 
is true enough that the rate of work at an hour a week (if 
that) cannot be over rapid. Not long ago M. Francois-Pon- 
cet, with his usual biting irony, claimed that according to 
his calculations the present revision would be finished in 
ninety years; but his colleagues thought him a_ pessimist. 
It remains true, nevertheless, that none of the present 
“Forty” can have any reasonable hope of seeing the conclu- 
sion of the letter Z. 

Yet it should not be regarded as a fruitless diversion. The 
work on the Dictionary is both useful and interesting. It is 
a question of determining usage, that is, of recording that 
this word or that is henceforward so well established in the 
language that it can be considered as French. On occasion 
it happens that the admission of a term to the Dictionary 
causes a sensation, even a scandal; thus, when in 1913 the 
word epatant (wonderful, American equivalent slang of those 
days, “swell”>) was allowed some regarded it as a minor 
revolution. It must be admitted that the admission of the 
word French-Cancan a few months ago did not provoke much 
reaction. Dare we confess that even for the Academicians, 
professional literary men, who pride themselves on using 
their language well, the detailed study of words one after 
the other is the source of many curious discoveries? Thus 
when last January the word camion (truck) was taken, al- 
though obviously everyone knew the meaning of this term 
as a vehicle for carrying heavy loads, few on the contrary 
were aware that it also meant the pot in which painters dip 
their brushes and two only could tell the meeting that des 
camions meant also the fasteners (minnikin) used in a laun- 
dry for pinning up newly ironed shirts. 

Another task of the Academy consists in awarding prizes 
—literary prizes (the Prix Litteraires) and the Prix de Vertu. 
The latter date from the initiative taken just after the Revo 
lution by M. de Montyon, a philanthropist, who bequeathed 
his fortune to the illustrious assembly in trust for it to re- 


(Continued on page 59) 
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RANZ WERFEL 





Among the Catholics 


By CORNELIA and IRVING SUSSMAN 


ERTRUDE STEIN lay dying. Her secretary Alice Toklas sat 
G at her bedside. Suddenly Gertrude Stein opened her 
eves and said: “Alice, what’s the answer?” Alice shook her 
head sadly. “I don’t know, Gertrude.” Miss Stein seemed to 
sink into sleep but opened her eyes again. “Alice, what’s the 
answer?” Her secretary bent over saying. “Gertrude, I don’t 
know.” Again Gertrude Stein closed her eyes but opened them 
almost immediately and asked in a feeble voice, “Then what's 
the question, Alice?” 

These last words of the dying writer seem to express the 
essential spirit of a generation in search of the answer to an 
unapproachable question. It was the spirit not only of a gen- 
eration but of a generation’s literature. 

Franz Werfel belonged to the same generation, but at the 
end of his life he did not ask: “What is the question?” He 
knew the question. He had not arrived at the condition of 
‘the beat” so perfectly expressed in Gertrude Stein’s last 
words, and his work never begged “the question.” He knew 
the question. 

Near the end of his life, he published in a work called 
Between Heaven and Earth “A Summary of Some Principal 
Reasons Why Faith in God Appears Necessary and Unavoid- 
able.” This summary reveals the deeps and shallows of his 
search for the answer, the goal he sighted but did not reach, 
the ardor he expended but did not commit. His position, like 
that of so many of his contemporaries in art and letters, 
appeared as that of one who, having fought through inter- 
minable obstacles, finds himself still standing in the same 
place, at the exact point of his departure. 

There was only one question with which he concerned 
himself in his writings: “Why does faith in God appear nec- 
essary and unavoidable?” 

Werfel felt that “religion is the everlasting dialogue be- 
tween humanity and God,” and his literary works, his nov- 
els, his plays, his poetry, his essays, were completely en- 
grossed in this dialogue. How deeply he himself was engaged 
in this dialogue, is an interesting question. 

“It is something to know that God is a transcendent and 
sovereign Self,” writes Jacques Maritain in Existence and the 
Existent, “but it is something else again to enter oneself and 
with all one’s baggage—one’s own existence and flesh and 
blood—into the vital relationship.” 

Franz Werfel had a struggle. He himself described Be- 
tween Heaven and Earth as a book containing “four docu- 
ments of battle.” , 

“It is high time,” he confessed, “for the spiritually awake 
individual to acknowledge, ‘I dare not shirk the ultimate 
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question without remaining a craven weakling on earth, hav- 
ing no firm foundation.’ ” 

It was not in the question which he pursued as a writer, 
but in the answer which pursued him as a man, that one 
penetrates the subtle pathos of that mysterious split-ness 
which polarizes a literary man, so that while his word may 
be true north, his existence may be south, or paralyzed be- 
tween the two poles. 


T HE MOTIF of question and answer, struggle and discovery, 
emerges early in the work of Franz Werfel. In Goat 
Song, written in 1921 when he was thirty, Werfel plunges 
almost recklessly into the question of sin and salvation. 

The goats which appear in the background of this play 
are not Dionysian satyrs. There is nothing of Attic drama 
here. They are Old Testament goats. A goat is roaming the 
world, but it is not a goat cavorting to Pan’s flute notes; nor 
is it completely a Hebrew goat being catapulted over an em- 
bankment with the sure knowledge that the sins of the peo- 
ple will be atoned for. Perhaps Werfel was thinking of 





Franz Werfel in October, 1940: ‘’He knew the questions’’ 
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Azazel, the satanic, extra-human being of biblical and rab- 
binic literature when he created the goat of Goat Song. In 
the setting of the play, the impression is given of a universal 
wailing wall standing in the midst of an ever-present Day of 
Atonement, a ubiquitous Yom Kippur—a long day in which 
a scapegoat, very much like Azazel, is burdened with the 
sins of man; but the sacrifice and the atonement are never 
consummated. 

Stevan the Elder, torn between the desire to blast sin out 
of the world by force and the wish to keep sin hidden from 
the eyes of the world, turns to the Bible of Abraham and 
Isaac, trying to find the means of sacrificing man’s sins to 
God. The doctor, the man of science, offers the scientific an- 
swer to sin and atonement. He says that man need not think 
of sin at all. “Who can curb the pranks of nature? The uni- 
verse itself, eternally a child, plays, plays, plays. God and 
Satan have no hand in the game.” Other answers are offered 
by the various actors in the drama, but the answers are de- 
pendent upon pride, lust, worship of strange gods, intellec- 
tuality, revolution, good fellowship. Only Stanja, the young 
bride, realizes that Sin, the Goat-Monster, is roaming the 
world and that no one knows any longer how to make a valid 
sacrifice of atonement. 

Crude as this early drama is at times, melodramatic as are 
some of the scenes, overweighted with esoteric symbolism; 
yet the play communicates a powerful discovery which must 
have emerged before Werfel’s mind like a mountain rising 
out of the heart of the vertical plane, on which his struggle 
between the question and the answer was enacted. The old 
sacrifice was no longer valid. 

In Paul Among the Jews, written seven years later, Werfel 
treats this very theme of the “returned scapegoat” with dar- 
ing clarity. There is no story either in history or in folklore 
which tells of the return of the scapegoat. This dramatic 
event is Werfel’s own deeply significant invention. 

The scapegoat is clearly pictured as an Old Testament 
scapegoat. The high priest, sensing the futility of the old 
way of atonement, cries: “Where shall I find strength for 
the Day of Atonement, for the long and awful Day of Judg- 
ment? My hands are paralyzed! How shall they bear the sin 
of the people? How shall they heap the terrible sin of my 
sons upon the scapegoat and strongly send him forth into the 
desert?” 

The rabbis who share his apprehension find their fears 
dreadfully fulfilled when the scapegoat returns laden with 
sin. The ancient sacrifice has become unacceptable. “The 
priests hid the goat at once, but I saw it myself with its red 
sin-band. It ran back to the Temple . . . The animal has 
not been shattered but has returned.” 

For the first time in the history of God’s chosen people, 
the scapegoat has returned. “God has not accepted the Sac- 
rifice! . . . We have not been reconciled with Him today. 
He sends our sins and blasphemies back upon us.” 





Cornelia and Irving Sussman have contributed articles to 
‘The Bridge,” edited by Fr. John Oesterreicher. Mr. Suss- 
man is head of the English Department at Palm Springs 
High School, Palm Springs, California. Mrs. Sussman is the 
author of -articlés, essays and novels written under the pen- 
name of Cornelia Jessey. 
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In Goat Song, Stevan the Elder shouts that sin “walks 
abroad” and “no cloth is thick enough to smother it.” In Pay 
Among the Jews, Werfel brings his thought into exact focus. 
the old scapegoat is an unacceptable sacrifice; it refuses tp 
carry sin away because it cannot—the Messiah has come, 
“Not in the Temple, but on the Cross was the Blood of 
Atonement shed. Now is the whole world the Temple of 
the Great Sacrifice.” 

The old is no longer effectual, but it is not abrogated, 
Paul returns from Damascus to bring the good news to his 
people that Jesus is indeed the Messiah, true man and true 
God. But when he seeks out his beloved Rabbi Gamaliel, the 
great mystic declares that an angel of death stands between 
the old and the new. He begs Saul not to affirm the divinity 
of Jesus. 

“Saul, say that he was a man . 
say he was a man!” 

The pleading of the old Israel with the new reaches a peak 
of agony in which Paul says: “Gladly would I be anathema 
to Him, if you, Israel’s hero, now, now, would know Him’ 
Gamaliel calls upon God: “The moment of decision ha 
come. Never hast Thou forsaken me in this moment, Lord 
of the world! I have always come before Thee on the Day 
of Atonement with my pleading, and with Thy loving voice 
which I know so well Thou hast shed abroad the answer in 


. . For this Temple’s sake 


my heart . . . Answer me now! . . . Who is Jesus of Naz 
reth? . . . Answer! Who is Jesus whom they call Messiah? 
. . . Has the Messiah come? . . . Have we profaned Thy 
light?” 


For the first time in his long prayerful life, Gamaliel re 
ceives no answer, only “a deep silence, long and breathless.’ 
Paul falls upon his knees and cries: “Take it from me, Rab 
banu! Here is my people, here my house . . .” But the old 
Rabbi, dazed, and with a look of strange awakening, puts 
his hand on Paul’s head, uttering the blessing of the priests: 
“May the Lord bless thee, the Lord keep thee, the Lon 
make his face to shine upon thee.” Then covering his face, 
he stumbles out of the Temple, crying as he goes: “Destruc- 
tion is upon us!” 

Christ is the Messiah; the hands of the high priest are now 
helpless to send forth the old sacrifice of the scapegoat; the 
sacrifice of the Cross has come into being; Jesus of Naz 
reth is not just a man, He is the Messiah, the Shekinah 
incarnate. Peter, James, Barnabus, saw not “a dream, a mete 
product of their longing souls, but Christ in His resurrected 
body.” 

As the play ends, the body of Rabbi Gamaliel, covered with 
his shroud, is brought in. “Listen!” says Rabbi Zadok, “the 
catapults rumble! The storm-rams bleat! The flame roars! The 
plough crunches over Sion.” And Simon Peter answers: “The 
last righteous one has passed away . . . The hour of Christ 
has come!” 


en Wenrec had marched onto the vertical battlefield 
in search of God and had found Jesus. “God leads to 
Christ and Christ leads to Church,” wrote Baron Friedrich 
von Hugel. This inter-relationship he called “the complete 
three-mountains chain.” Franz Werfel, once he had scaled 
the first mountain, saw the complete three-mountains chain. 
He seems not to have encountered difficulties in his accept: 
ance of the Church as the foundation made by Christ during 
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His ministry on earth. In his “Theologoumena” he speaks 
if “Jeus ... filling the granaries of eternity, the churches, 


-Fwith t1e inexhaustible wheat of the Eucharist.” 


As « writer he had gone out to find “the question” and 
had discovered or been discovered by the answer; but as a 
person, he remained to the end of his life the detached ob- 
grver, not because he was a practicing Jew. He said of Or- 
thodox Judaism, “There is no retreat from life into fossiliza- 
tion, even if it be a holiest fossilization.” When he died, the 
public funeral service held for him was not Orthodox nor 
Reform Judaism; nor was it a Christian service. He had de- 
dared that the way to Christianity was blocked for him. 
Dean Gustave O. Arlt, of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, has written: 

“Franz Werfel never, at any time, stated that he wished 
to be baptized . . . The actual fact is that Father Moneius, 
after a discussion with Mrs. Werfel, went to the Archbishop 
of Los Angeles diocese and asked for a special dispensation 
to recite the prayers of the Roman Catholic burial service in 
the privacy of the funeral chapel with no one in attendance. 
This permission was granted and Father Moneius carried 
itout. The public funeral service, on the same day, was not 
ateligious service and Father Moneius spoke in the capacity 
of a friend rather than a priest. Werfel’s remains . . . repose 
ina burial vault in a Los Angeles cemetery and will prob- 
ably be moved within the next year to Vienna for interment 


¥ in the Court of Honor in the City Park.” 


Yet Werfel’s writings were utterly dedicated to the cele- 
bration of the “three-mountains chain”: God and Christ and 
Church. 

Dean Arlt, who translated Star of the Unborn, Werfel’s 
last work, describes it as “the uninhibited account of one who 
has made his final reckoning with the world.” This “final 


reckoning” is devoted to the proof of the truth of the Ro 
man Catholic Church. It is a story of the world 100,000 
years hence. In 1940, Werfel had written in Embezzled 
Heaven: “Was this . . . in very truth a rock that would 
outlast the ages and against which the powers of hell would 
be of no avail?” 

Four years later, in Star of the Unborn, Werfel gave the 
answer. 

“In the Eleventh Cosmic Capital Year of Virgo” the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is the only religious body left in the 
world. Outside of the Jews who also “continue to exist,” the 
Church alone has survived the decamillenia unchanged. 
Werfel does not merely note in passing that, among other 
things, the Catholic Church still exists, its form, its prayers 
unchanged. This is the plot of the story. Werfel portrays the 
Church as truly the Rock of Ages, the tides of the centuries 
swirling about it; standing in the debris of the countless civ- 
ilizations which the crashing waves of time have flung at its 
feet. 

“Tu es Petrus!” one of Werfel’s characters in Embezzled 
Heaven cries out on seeing the Pope. “Yes, from Peter to 
Pius reached the most unbroken line in the whole of world 
history.” 

The Astromental civilization of Star of the Unborn has 
done away with suffering and death. The very words are for- 
bidden. Yet in its midst, the Church still holds up the cross. 
When the book opens, Astromental society is nearing its end. 
Revolution erupts; the Astromental people, unable to face 
suffering and death, rush in despair to the “Wintergarden.” 
The Church rejects the Wintergarden just “as in the begin- 
nings of mankind it had rejected euthanasia.” The Winter- 
garden represents death as it would appear if man had con- 

(Continued on page 76) 


That You Are a She-Seawolf and Rower 
(To the Virgin of Carmen) 


Que eres loba de mar y remadora, 
Virgen del Carmen, y patrona mia, 
escrito esta en la frente de la aurora 
cuyo manto es el mar de mi bahia. 


Que eres mi timonel, aue eres la guia 
de mi oculta sirena cantadora, 
escrito esta en la frente de la prora 
de mi navio, al sol del mediodia. 


Que tu me salvaras, oh marinera 
Virgen del Carmen, cuando la escollera 
parta la frente en dos de mi navio, 


loba de espuma azul de los altares, 
con agua amarga y dulce de los mares 
escrito esta en el fiero pecho mio. 


RAFAEL ALBERTI 


Dec., 1959-Jan., 1960 





That you are a she-seawolf and rower 
Virgin of Carmen and my patroness 
is a fact written on the forehead of the dawn 
whose mantle is the sea of my bay. 


That you are my helmsman, the guide 
for my secret singing siren 
is a fact written on the front of the prow 
of my ship, under the midday sun. 


That you will save me, O my she-sailor 
Virgin of Carmen, when the rocks 
break open the front of my ship, 


she-seawolf of blue spray on the altars, 
with sweet and bitter water of the seas, 
is a fact written on my own fierce front 


Translation by ANTHONY KERRIGAN 
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Graham Greene: 


A Look at His Sinners 


By THOMAS A. WASSMER, S.J. 


* ENGLISH AUTHOR once described a quaint method he 
had of wooing sleep whenever he was troubled by in- 
somnia. It was simply to try to decide for himself which saint 
he would prefer to spend the evening with in conversation. 
Invariably his litany of saints would narrow down to the saint 
of sinners, Augustine, and this result was repeated when he 
experimented with others. Most insomniacs would prefer to 
converse through the night with St. Augustine simply be- 
cause Augustine was a sinner and a sinner is a most interest- 
ing conversationalist. 

The interest we have in Augustine, the sinner, is the same 
interest that Graham Greene has in Scobie, in Sarah Miles 
and Maurice. In fact, Professor von Hildebrand says in his 


True Morality and Its Counterfeits that Greene's novels are 
characterized by an absorbing preoccupation with sin and 
the sinner; especially with the sinner who assumes the role 
of the hero. The virtuous man is presented more or less ag 
the negative counterpart of the sinner—“self-righteous, pharg. 
saic, mediocre, or at least unamiable.” 

Not only does Greene make the virtuous an unpleasant lot 
to associate with, but, for Greene, the most virtuous being 
of all, God Himself, becomes for Mary McCarthy 


less like air in the lungs than like a depressing smog that hangs 
over a modern industrial city. He permeates the novels and plays 
with His unfailing presence, and in turn, He soaks up the smells} 
of His surroundings—bad cooking, and mildew and dirty sheets and 
stale alcohol. You would not think that this was well calculated to 
make religion attractive to the general public. But the public is titi} 
lated by this deity, created in its own bored image. Religion, for 
non-believers (and almost everyone, at bottom, is a non-believer), 
has become the new pornography. If Graham Greene’s works, in the 
aggregate, are tiresome, for all their gift of suspense, and “leave , 
bad taste in the mouth,” this does not detract from their appeal, for 
pornography has always been tiresome, while catering to an appe 
tite for novelty; it cannot escape this fate. 


Now followers of Greene may disagree mildly or violently 
with these judgments of von Hildebrand and Mary McCar 
thy, and we would go along with the attitude that Miss Me 
Carthy has overdrawn the characterization of God in Greene’ 
novels and plays. Nevertheless, the sinner is of primary con 
cern for him, and the sinner’s struggles for sanctity are of 
first interest. The sinner seems to love more intensely than 
the pseudo-righteous, the pharasaical and cynical, and for 
Greene’s characters it is more important to love than merely 





... And His New Play 
The Complaisant Lover 


By DEREK STANFORD 


G RAHAM GrEENE'’s third and latest play is waggishly called 
The Complaisant Lover. The choice of title makes one 
think of Restoration comedy, and comedy it is. But given the 
amorous triangle in common, Greene’s play shares little with 
Wycherley and Congreve. Like the spritely drama of these 
wits, The Complaisant Lover is very funny; but, totally un- 
like them, it is very sad. And always it is realistic. Little come- 
dy, in the accepted sense, can claim the credentials of reality. 
Charles Lamb praised Restoration drama—the “artificial come- 
dy,” as he called it—in that it gave the playgoer an “airing 
beyond the diocese of the strict conscience.” But wherever we 
behold or touch the real world, there also we behold and 
touch the realm of conscience. Christian art is the art of con- 
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science—the art of being answerable for our actions. How dif 
ferent, then, it is to meet the characters of The Complaisant 
Lover and those of a typical Restoration play where, as Lamb 
remarks, they “have got out of Christendom into the land- 
what shall I call it?—of cuckoldry—the Utopia of gallantry, 
where pleasure is duty, and the manners perfect freedom.” 

Greene’s characters, as we know from the past, are prone 
to sin and seldom avoid it. But, unlike those lyrical Machie- 
vellians of the Restoration stage, they are not made happy by 
sin. They are subject to remorse, confession, repentence and 
—as likely as not—to the same sin’s recurrence. 

Religiously speaking, what makes for realism in any work 
of art is a tense dialectic between the old Adam and man a 
a creature possessed of a conscience. Realism, then, is the de 
bate between things as they are and as they should be; for 
man, strange to say, finds no sufficiency in being, unredeem 
ably, what, alone, he is. His world is the world of himself and 
others, and his harmony consists of recognizing this. 

Act One, Scene One of The Complaisant Lover opens with 
the pere de famille, Victor Rhodes, holding forth to the male 
guests over the port. Greene has called this scene “A cutlet 
with the Rhodes,” and the paraded self-satisfaction of the 





speaker with his anecdotes and witticisms sends us to Leon 
Bloy for his biting judgment on this kind of pleased smug 
ness: “Oh, the dignity, the dignity of mediocre souls!” But, 
as the scene progresses, we learn that the husband is not the 
mere fool we took him to be. His stories, jests and practical 
jokes are a desperate cover for uneasiness of mind; and his 
wife’s lover, Clive Root, is the first to spot this assumed per 
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9 adhere to what others would refer to as God’s law. The 
sition seems to be taken that there are many juridically 
fighteous persons who do not love and that it is not difficult 
to infer that the true substance of Catholic living is love 
and noi the sheer performance of external acts of piety. 

At times even the most discriminating reader of Greene 
feels as if Greene is more concerned with showing the dicho- 
tomy between love and the mere observance of law than 
with attempting to reconcile the two. It is not surprising, 
then, if the sinner who loves more intensely becomes the 
protagonist of the novel and the righteous or mere observer 
of law becomes the antagonist. Nevertheless it is precisely 
here that we are confronted with fundamental issues that 
are theological and philosophical. Greene’s gimlet eyes pene- 
trate into the human soul and discern recesses of the soul 
that appear to be closed to other eyes. His mastery is in the 
area where problems converge, and where do problems con- 
verge more acutely than in the mystery of sin? 


In an article by Herbert A. Kenny, “Graham Greene” 
(Catholic World, August, 1957), Greene is called the “con- 
noisseur of conflict.” It might also be said that the conflicts 
Greene discovers between sinner and self-righteous, between 
reason and faith, between nature and supernature, between 
human folly and grace, stimulate all sorts of questions for the 
philosopher-theologian. We shall consider a few of these is- 
sues as they are raised by Greene and let others decide if 
they contribute anything to the discussion of Greene as un- 
avoidably a philosopher-theologian in his own right. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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sona. With two of his carefully prepared jokes misfiring at 
the end of the party, and with his wife arranging to snatch 
a few days in Amsterdam with her lover, the husband is left 
in a position of ridicule—that of the cuckold. But, here, we 
note the difference between Greene and those earlier free- 
thinking playwrights; for the humour we feel is not that of 
derision. Victor Rhodes is not a paste-board dummy; he is a 
man suffering and loving; seeking to preserve his love just 
as he endeavours to cover up his pain. Our response to him 
is conditioned, of course, by what we feel to be his real pre- 
dicament. Greene is concerned with the actuality and not 
the stage-convention of marriage. He is trying, truthfully, to 
uncover the imperfections of one union, and it is a measure 
of his success that we take his characters seriously. It is clear 
from his little “Postscript on Censorship,” appearing at the 
end of the published text of the play, that Greene feels that 
marriage on the stage has seldom, of late, been honestly por- 
trayed. “All praise must be given to the Lord Chamberlain,” 
he writes, “who has at last admitted that homosexuality is a 
theme which may be presented on the English stage. Now 
we have some reason to hope that in the course of one or 
two more decades heterosexuality may also be permitted.” 
Scene Two takes us to Amsterdam, where the wife is 
spending some days with her lover pending her husband’s 
arrival. Here, Greene mounts most amusingly all the tradi- 
tional machinery of farce: sudden surprise entries, the game 
against detection, hair-breadth concealment and unrecognized 
exposure. He also introduces two stock comic figures: for- 
eigners ignorant of, or half-confused by, the English tongue. 


Dec., 1959-Jan., 1960 








The curtain descends on a well-timed laugh; yet we know 
the whole scene is an annex to crisis. 

The denouement comes in Act Two, Scene One. The lover, 
wishing to force the husband’s hand in order to precipitate a 
divorce, reveals the affair in a dictated letter which he has 
sent to Rhodes. At this point we have a tragic situation, open 
to tragic finality; and, as always at such junctures, the notion 
of death. Suicide does, in fact, present itself to the husband’s 
mind; but he dismisses it on comedic grounds as objectively 
inappropriate. He, his wife, and her lover have not the sta- 
ture of tragedy; he and the others in the drama are only 
“little folk,” not inspired and noble persons. “Silly,” he tells 
them, “is the operative word. I only wanted to be alone, so 
I sat in the car. Then I remembered something I had read in 
the papers. I turned the engine on. I shut the garage doors. 
But the word ‘silly’ came to my mind too, and the headline 
in the newspaper: ‘Love Tragedy in West Drayton.’ This 
isn’t West Drayton, but the district is wrong for tragedy too.” 
The husband’s objective common-sense and his romantic hurt 
vanity (not his love, which is unromantic and real) painfully 
confront one another. “It’s unfair, isn’t it,” he continues, “that 
we're only dressed for a domestic comedy. A suicide looks 
better in a toga, and carbon monoxide poisoning is not exact- 
ly a Roman death.” Stay 

In this most un-Bovary-like statement, the husband takes 
the first step towards a comic resolution of the dilemma. 
Flaubert’s heroine can be described as a little person aspiring 
to the fate of the great. Madame Bovary could have been a 
comedy, but Emma preferred death and despair to boredom. 
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Greene’s husband has looked deeper into the stuff of human 
existence. He knows, to borrow one of Mr. Eliot’s phrases, 
that “the boredom, and the horror, and the glory” dwell to- 
gether. And he knows that the sovereign medicine for bore- 
dom is persistence, repetition, or “final perseverance.” In 
other words, things require to be lived out, not abortively 
terminated with death. And where there is continuance, there 
is comedy; just as with finality tragedy steps in. 

But there are other reasons beyond those of critical com- 
mon-sense for the husband’s decision to hold on. And the 
strongest of these is that he loves his wife, and after his wife 
he loves his children. And here we are introduced to the piti- 
ful crux of the situation. The wife has taken a lover because 
she feels her husband has ceased to desire her (they have 
not lived conjugally for the last five years). He, in his turn, 
has stopped sleeping with her since he feels his love-making 
no longer gives her pleasure. Neither does the wife blame 
her husband for what she feels to be the withering of desire. 
And desire, she tells her lover, always dies sooner or later. 
“Even for us it would die in time. It dies quicker in mar- 
riage, that’s all. It’s killed by the children, by the chars who 
give notice, by the price of meat . . . only kindness grows 
in that soil.” “Love and marriage,” she continues, “don’t go 
together. Not our kind of love.” 


HE PLAY, at this point, is seen as a debate between two 

types of love: passion or affection, eros or agape. Are they 
both so mutually exclusive, and must one, therefore, choose 
between the two? 

Here we might switch for a moment to the psychology of 
the wife and lover. In Clive Root’s make-up there exists a 
factor which seems to preclude settled happiness in marriage. 
At thirty-eight he has loved four people, and all of them 
have been married women. As he tells a young girl infatu- 
ated with him, “The first woman I loved was happily mar- 
ried. . . . Perhaps I don’t care for innocence. Perhaps I’m 
trying to repeat that first time. Perhaps it’s envy of other 
men, and I want to prove myself better than they are.” This 
Casanova-tendency, as some psychologists have remarked, is 
one of the classic symptoms of a certain type of homosexual. 
The failure to adjust to one woman necessitates the sequence 
of conquests. Yet Clive Root wishes to marry the wife; wishes 
to risk the transformation of their love from a state of erotic 
passion to one of domestic affection—to the very life of the 
feelings, in fact, which led the wife to seek for satisfaction 
out of marriage. The very love, then, which attracts the 
wife to him is endangered by his wish to give it a fixed future. 

Next, as to the wife’s nature: Mary is a good mother and 
doesn’t want to leave her children and their father. Neither 
does she want to abandon her lover. She wants to have her 
cake and eat it. Talking to her lover at the end of the play, 
the husband expresses his love for her thus. He is begging 
Root not to walk out on her but rather to share her on a 
discreet basis. “Don’t you love her enough,” he asks, “to try 
to give her that kind of cake. A child’s cake with silver balls 
and mauve icing and a layer of marzipan.” But the freedom 
which the husband grants the lover constitutes, he knows, a 
short-leave ticket. “You'll know her better in time,” he tells 
Root. “You and I both have our work. She has no work ex- 
cept the family round. Children, servants, meals—it’s not a 
real vocation. And so to make up she has to have—well, I’d 
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call them illusions.” “What illusions?” asks the lover. “Tha 
she'll love someone for the rest of her life. Physically,” the 
husband replies. 

With his previous experience of married women, Clive 
knows this to be the truth. “In the end the husbands won. 
he had told a young girl earlier. And when the wife, “with 
complete conviction,” asserts that their love is “until death,” 
he can only shake his head. Lovers tire, even as husbands 
and the circumstances of clandestine passion can throw up 
obstacles to spontaneous joy as crippling as the chores and 
anxieties of marriage. “The future. I’m not being sour,” he 
prophesies. “This is the sad truth, even though I’ve neve 
loved anyone as much as you. I know that one day I shall 
get tired of going away at night and leaving you two to 
gether. I shall get tired of arranging our holidays to suit his 
[the husband’s] convenience. I shall get tired of all the times 
when we have to cancel things at the last moment. And | 
shall get tired of waiting outside the shops in Paris and Brus 
sels while you buy the children’s shoes.” “And then youl 
leave me?” queries the wife. “No,” replies Clive. “Then, 
when you see how tired I am, you will leave me. That’s what 
I dread.” If Victor Rhodes is a complaisant husband, Clive 
Root is a complaisant lover. Indeed, he has no other choice, 
His lover's lease hath all too short a date. 

To reduce the living forces of the drama to a dialectical 
problem, we can say that the play sets forth two kinds of 
love, placing them in opposition to each other. On the one 
hand, we have what may be termed love-in-context (a love, 
that is, adjusted to the permanent modes of society). ‘This im- 
plies a marriage, a family, a dwelling and status in the eyes 
of the world. On the other hand, we have love-out-of-context 
(a love, that is, isolated from social life). The notes of this 
love are secrecy and concealment, and perhaps the lack of 
habitat to serve as a base. 

Stated thus, it might at first appear as if all the attractions, 
all the advantages lay with convention-love or love-in-con- 
text. This, however, is not so—at least, in the early days of 
an affair. 

Love-out-of-context promises and grants much that set 
tled affection cannot give: intensity of passion, magic and 
excitement, the sense of discovery, the elan of what is new. 
But it is the nature of this love that these qualities have no 
duration-value. And love-out-of-context, if it persists, must 
either lose them and be left with nothing, or transform itself 
into love-in-context within whose frame-work these qualities 
will fade away. 

Against this must be considered the strengths and weak: 
nesses of conventional married love. To take the latter first: 
they are clearly obvious—habit-staling usage, too close prox- 
imity, boredom and a degree of disenchantment. These are 
real enough and cannot be over-looked. But their counter- 
pointing properties are real enough, too: kindness, considera- 
tion of the other, shared experience and a linked sense of 
fate. And beyond these attributes of heart and mind, there 
are other supports and stays against dissolution. These are 
the possession of things in common: children, a house, the 
same social circle; in short, a tried and established way of 
life in society. 

In any competition, then, between these two loves, love 
out-of-context receives a flying start, but loses its advantage 


(Continued on page 79) 
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By HON. ROGER J. KILEY 








The Honorable Roger J. Kiley 
is Judge of the Illinois Appel- 
late Court and author of many 
articles on legal subjects. 


PLAGIARISM 
What the Law Allows 


gem Smit killed her lover to free herself for mar- 
riage to a man of higher social position. She was tried 
for murder and acquitted. All this happened in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1857, but by an odd set of events, the record of 
Madeline’s trial became an important part of a famous plag- 
iarism case in the United States. 

Seventy years after Madeline Smith was tried, the play- 
wright Ned Sheldon and Margaret Ayer Barnes, the novel- 
ist, used the record of this trial to write an exciting drama. 
Katherine Cornell was cast in the role of the errant woman 
in the case and Dishonored Lady was presented on, Broad- 
way in 1930. The play, had a successful run in this country 
and in England. 

At about this time Metro Goldwyn Mayer produced a 
movie Letty Lytton. It was a box office success, but to Shel- 
don and Barnes it was nothing but a theft of Dishonored 
Lady. They brought a plagiarism suit which shuttled for 
several years between the trial court of United States Judge 
Woolsey, of Ulysses fame, and the Court of Appeals led by 
Judge Learned Hand. Several opinions were written, giving 
eventual success to Sheldon and Barnes and also establish- 
ing a leading case in the American law of plagiarism. 

Woolsey decided the case in the first place in favor of 
MGM. Sheldon and Barnes appealed. MGM, wrote Judge 
Hand, had taken the “very web” of Dishonored Lady: yes, 
it was true that Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, of England, who had 
written the novel Letty Lytton, was as much entitled to the 
record of the trial of Madeline Smith as Sheldon and Barnes 
were, but she was not entitled to copy their unique treat- 
ment of the record. Yes, the dialogue was different in the 
movie but the substance of the play was nevertheless taken. 
The movie took “more than the law allows” said Hand with 
his customary elan. 

The judgment for MGM was reversed and the case was 
sent back to Woolsey for a decision on the amount of dam- 
ages that should be awarded to Sheldon and Barnes. Wool- 
sey awarded the entire net profit of the movie, $532,153.48. 


This time MGM appealed and again Judge Hand wrote 


the opinion: the award of damage was excessive. Sheldon 
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and Barnes were not entitled to all the net profits of the 
movie to compensate them for the plagiarism of their dra- 
matic creation. After all MGM had created something too 
in producing the movie. It contributed the technical serv- 
ices, scenery, costumes and the like. Moreover it contrib- 
uted Joan Crawford and Robert Montgomery for the leading 
roles. This contribution, based on expert testimony at the 
trial, amounted to four-fifths of the success of the movie 
and Sheldon and Barnes were entitled to only one-fifth of 
the net profits. 

A skeptical reader might quarrel with the Hand decision 
on the ground that since MGM had stolen the “very web” 
of the Sheldon-Barnes play, its contribution ought to be dis- 
regarded. The best way to stop plagiarism, one might think, 
is to throw the book at the thieves. 

The answers to this argument are that if a thief makes a 
wise investment of the money he steals, he is not held to 
return the stolen cash and the profit from the investment. 
He is bound to restore only what he took unlawfully. And, 
as to throwing the book, history has not shown that throw- 
ing the book necessarily curbs the offense. The English law 
threw the book at poor poachers, but chopping hands did 
not stop poaching. The final answer, however, is that the 
Supreme Court affirmed the one-fifth formula as the proper 
measure of damages in the Sheldon-Barnes case, and practi- 
cally, as a judge of an inferior court once remarked, “So far 
as this court is concerned the Supreme Court is always 
right.” 

So our law will not allow anyone to take the “very web” 
of another’s work. The reason is plain. Since Letty Lytton 
was so similar to Dishonored Lady, it hurt Sheldon and 
Barnes at the box office and they ought to have what they 
lost restored to them. MGM should not be permitted to 
earn its bread by the sweat of the Sheldon-Barnes™ brow. 
That is plagiarism. 

But unless the similarity between an original copy, or al- 
leged copy, is substantial or the “very web,” there is no 
plagiarism. Georges Lewys proved more than 450 “parallels” 
in her suit against Eugene O'Neill, charging that Strange 
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Interlude was a plagiarism of her book The Temple of Pal- 
las-Athenae. The court however dismissed her suit as pre- 
posterous and held that the parallels were either “coinci- 
dental” or “incidental,” even assuming the unlikelihood of 
O’Neil’s copying from The Temple. 

This same point of lack of substantial similarity was ar- 
gued with effect by the attorney for Dimitri Tiomkin, com- 
poser who wrote the music for the movie The High and 
The Mighty, in a plagiarism suit in which the plaintiff 
claimed that the music was stolen from his “Enchanted 
Cello.” The attorney told the jury that some notes were un- 
doubtedly the same in both compositions, but, he said, any- 
one could compare The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire with Lolita and find many words the same, such as 
“and,” “but” and “if,” yet no one would say Lolita was a 
copy of Decline and Fall. The jury agreed with him and 
decided that The High and The Mighty did not violate 
plaintiff's copyright of “Enchanted Cello.” 


E VEN IF A literary, musical or dramatic work is copyrighted 

it may be used without violating the copyright, if the 
use a fair. If this were not so it can be easily seen that our 
science and arts would wither. The law says that every 
writer, or other artist, ought to expect that what he pro- 
duces is for the benefit of society and that it will be used 
by the public. This idea is at the root of the provision in 
our Constitution which gave power to Congress to pro- 
mote the arts and sciences by granting monopoly of publica- 
tion to artists and scientists. It is plagiarism that the law 
frowns on, and there is no plagiarism if one uses fairly what 
another has produced and in using it beautifies or improves 
upon what is borrowed. 

The “fair use” decisions permit a wide freedom in borrow- 
ing from protected works, so long as the borrower does not 
“reap where he does not sow” and uses the borrowed materi- 
al in an incidental way on work of his own. The late Wolcott 
Gibbs was absolved of the charge of plagiarism in a suit by 
the author of the song “Poor Pauline.” Gibbs had written for 
The New Yorker a “nostalgic comment” on the death of Pearl 
White, who had been the Poor Pauline of the early horror 
movie serial The Perils of Pauline, and used the chorus of 
the song in his comment. The use of the words of the song 
were merely incidental to the Gibbs comment and certainly 
those who pitied Poor Pauline in her lifetime must have been 
glad that Gibbs made fair use of the song, and glad too that 
the law allowed him to do so. 

The “law allows” anyone to go to the public domain for 
material. In this vast reservoir are the works of all the great 
writers from Homer to Hawthorne but not to Hemingway. 
The works of Hemingway are copyrighted and under the 
copyright law are protected for an initial twenty-eight year 
period and protectible for an additional period of twenty- 
eight years. After fifty-six years Hemingway joins Homer and 
Hawthorne. The monopoly of publication is gone. 

Our forefathers were for freedom but they saw the need 
of stimulating those who write and the fifty-six year monopoly 
was probably a grudging concession. The passing years have 
not changed this grudging attitude of our political represen- 
tatives, and the attitude seems unique. In France plagiarism 
is a criminal offénse; but our Anglo-Saxon legal tradition 
considers plagiarism not a crime against the public but the 
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violation of an economic right of the owner of the copyright, 
The Continental Law recognizes a “moral right” which gives 
the artist a “perpetual interest” in his creation which follows 
the work; but both our Senate and House of Representatives 
have rejected legislation designed to extend that protection 
to our artists and writers. The United States has signed the 
Declaration of Human Rights which protects the “moral” 
right; but is one of the few nations which has not joined the 
Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works, an 
international organization formed to secure the “moral” right 
among other rights of artists. 

Despite the fact that there is no anti-plagiarism law as such 
in America, the courts have consistently extended ancient 
rules to meet plagiarism problems, which do not involve copy- 
right. The decisions accept plagiarism as a broader offense 
than copyright or trademark violations, and to curb the vice 
of unlawful copying, the Courts entertain suits for breach of 
contract against copying, for libel of an artist whose work has 
been deformed or mutilated to his harm, for invasion of pri- 
vacy where his unpublished work has been violated, and es- 
pecially for unfair competition or unfair use. In all these 
cases it is the work of the Court to balance the need of the 
individual artist for protection and the need of the public to 
the free use of whatever is published. 

All the literature on which copyright has expired goes into 
the public domain. So does all the literature on which no 
copyright has been acquired. And all public records and 
events and general ideas are as free as the air for us to use, 
So are literary works which are abandoned. 

One of the defenses used by MGM in the Sheldon-Barnes 
case, was that they and Mrs. Belloc Lowndes went to a com- 
mon source for the material of the play and novel and there. 
fore violated no right of Sheldon and Barnes. Judge Hand 
agreed that MGM was entitled to depict in a movie the gen- 
eral concepts: “a wanton girl kills her lover to free herself 
for a better match; she is brought to trial for murder and es 
capes.” It was entitled too, he said, to use the same locale 
since “a painter can copyright his painting of a landscape 
but not the landscape.” But the Judge would not allow MGM 
or anyone else to appropriate what someone else had ex- 
pressed about what was found at the common source. 

General types of characters may be used without fear of 
plagiarism. This lesson was learned by Anne Nichols, author 
of Abie’s Irish Rose, in the suit she brought against Univer- 
sal Pictures, Inc. claiming that Universal’s movie The Cohens 
and Kellys plagiarized her play. The movie and the play, 
said the Court, both made use of common property, “low 
comedy” Jews and Irish characters, marriage of Jew and 
Catholic meeting with strong parental opposition and final 
reconciliation. This the law allowed. And Miss Nichols was 
unable to show that the expression of the general concepts 
was the same or that the characters in her play were suff: 
ciently individualized to remove them from being freely used 
by the public. 

But the Lone Ranger Inc., creator of the Lone Ranger, was 
able to prove that it had made its man an individual person. 
Ideas of variations of Robin Hood are in the public domain, 
but the Lone Ranger Inc. took its cowboy variation, gave 
him a mask, a white horse and a yell. It spent money exploit: 
ing its hero and put him on the screen and on radio. It built 


(Continued on page 74) 
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James Joyce, by Richard Ellmann. 
842 pp. Oxford University Press. 
$12.50. 


vu James Joyce died, Nora, his 
wife, gave a sculptor permission 
to make a deathmask. [See photo on 
cver.| The clay face, in its outlines 
like a Beerbohm sketch of a stage-door 
johnny of the ’Nineties, is, in the self- 
atisfaction it exudes, childish. John 
Joyce’s son, it seems to say, died happy, 
secure in faith in himself, confident in 
posterity’s judgment. To an interviewer 
who questioned Nora about a meeting 
with Andre Gide, she answered: “Sure, 
if you've been married to the greatest 
writer in the world, you don’t remember 
the little fellows.” She agreed with her 
husband about most things. He chose 
Dedalus as his name in the self-portrait 
and justified the arrogance in his writ- 
ing. Reading the parodies (from Man- 
deville to Newman) in the Oxen of 
the Sun episode in Ulysses, T. S. Eliot 
saw them as “a revelation of the ‘futility 
of all English styles.’” Joyce was a mas- 
ter artificer of language. In the dead face 
there is a hint of joy accomplished, as 
if he had defeated society, had played a 
great practical joke on mankind, and 
was chuckling inwardly in anticipation 
of the books his books would inspire, the 
disagreements on their qualities, the 
academic debates they would stimulate. 
He chose to be an artist: to be one was 
his selfhood, and, the face says, he 
achieved self-fulfilment. 

“My poor Jim,” wrote Nora, “he was 
such a great man.” She loved him but 
she had read neither Ulysses—of which 
she once said, “Das buch ist ein 
Schwein”—nor Finnegans Wake. Hu- 
manly speaking, she was that supernat- 
ural thing, a good wife. In 1904, Nora 
Barnacle Che must have loved the 
name), a girl of peasant stock from Gal- 
way, eloped with a young unknown 
writer; for nearly forty years, in dozens 
of borrowed lodgings, in half-a-dozen 
foreign cities, in harassing poverty and 
uncertain plenty, sickness of soul, mind 
and body most harrowing to a wife and 
mother, as her husband’s biographer 
writes—“she was steadfast.” 

Mr. Richard Ellman has written a 
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biography of Joyce, magnificent in its 
range, lucid in its composition of multi- 
tudinous detail onto a big canvas, com- 
passionate and humorous in spirit, af- 
fectionately non-partisan. The students 
this scholar instructs are enviable. His 
books on Yeats were admirable: one ex- 
pected his biography of Joyce to be 
good: by far it exceeds expectation. 
Joyce he has posthumously Boswellised. 
Judiciously, he has explored the books 
and letters and all relevant documents: 
he has interviewed those who knew 
Joyce, his family and friends: he visited 
Dublin, London, Paris, Trieste, Rome 
and Zurich, pursuing the itinerary of 
the writer’s pilgrimage in search of him- 
self. So sensitively has he captured the 
nuances of the Dublin scene that this 
reviewer found his head nodding invol- 
untary agreement while he read the 
chapters. The character that emerges is 
human, a man shocking in his blasphe- 
my until one sees it was a pose con- 
trived stubbornly to protect the charac- 
ter, the toy Lucifer, he had fashioned 
from his younger self: touching in his 
middle-class snobbery, self-congratula- 
tory when a lady said he should have 
been Dr. James Joyce, M.D., S.J.: com- 


ic in his male weakness, the occasional 


bout with “the bottle” leading to his spe- 
cialty, a “spider dance” around public 
statues: charming in his “dude” vanity, 
arriving at the Shakespeare Bookshop 
in Paris, the Clongowes-Belvedere dan- 
dy, swinging a jaunty ashplant, wearing 
battered canvas tennis-shoes: the infatu- 
ated lover returning, penniless, to Nora, 
bringing her a piece of expensive jewel- 
ry: the ruthless artist, exploiting Stanis- 
laus, his brother, and everyone in sight 
with a piece of loose change, using his 
friends, picking their brains—all was 
grist—helping the young, loving his 
children and old father, mean, gener- 
ous, witty, banal, gay, pompous, stupid, 
clever, all self-contradictions fueling in 
the ice-clear dominant function—writ- 
ing. His family he loved with a passion 
wholly paternal. Mr. Ellman has come 
as close as any writer could to creating 
a portrait of a whole man. The whole 
man is a phenomenon too complex for 
any writer to judge. Only recording an- 
gels write truly definitive biographies. 
But writers, as such, are less than 
whole men, and lesser creatures than 
angels must be their judges or prisoners. 
Joyce left a life mask, his work. The es- 
sential piece is Stephen Dedalus in A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
the setting, Dubliners. His play, Exiles, 
which stages admirably, is a tantalizing 
hint of what Joyce might have become. 
Written out of love for Nora and dis- 
taste for the male brutishness he saw in 
himself and in other men, it should be 





Illustration from “James Joyce” 


Ford Madox Ford, James Joyce, Ezra Pound and John Quinn in November, 1923 
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discussed, this reviewer believes, in the 
context of Father Martin D’Arcy’s The 
Mind and Heart of Love. The poems 
are unimportant, trinkets, surface prod 
ucts by an lrishman of genius, out of a 
common type of Celtic euphoria which 
has filled the mouths of countless ten- 
ors. They have a certain charm, most 
potent when public houses have just 
closed and the moon, diverted from Ra 
hoon, shines on O'Connell Street like 
a newly-polished half-dollar. 

Joyce was born, the eldest child, into 
a type of bourgeois family not rare in 
Dublin in the nineteenth century. Its 
condition had much in common with 
that of the “down-start Protestant” Chis 
own description), Bernard Shaw: there 
were similar illusions of lost grandeur; 
the parents disagreed about many 
things—a responsible mother, a tippling, 
improvident, garrulous and likeable fa- 
ther. Joyce was a Catholic in an in- 
tensely Catholic milieu which presented 
serious problems to the Church by rea- 
son of the prevailing spirit of national 
ism—nationalism intensified in the af 
faire Parnell. These divisions were at 
work within the Joyce household. We 
know how this weighed on the boy: at 
the age of nine, he received inspiration 
for his first poem, Et Tu, Healy. John, 
his father, was pleased and published 
it for distribution to his cronies. 

The boy was self-isolating with the 
paper-thin sensitivity of a poet; he was 
a child of genius who, sadly and with- 
out dubiety, knew it. Precociously in- 
tellectual, he also was precociously pu- 
beral. He found himself in two worlds, 
each the antithesis of the other. Placed 
by his parents in Belvedere College, 
he would have been content there but 
for an ungovernable instinct; invading 
the other world, he found relief of a 
kind, followed by rancid self-disgust. 
From “Nighttown,” at a_ pathetically 
early age, he would return to the aus- 
tere atmosphere of Belvedere. 

The sermon, a la Grand Guignol, or 
something like it, on hell, in The Por- 
trait, may have weakened his resolution 
as a Catholic, induced despair Cone 
doubts if it obliterated his Faith; all his 
life he had to fight too hard to keep 
alive his hatred of things Catholic), but 
his situation, with his isolated tempera- 
ment, his overweening pride (comically 
expressed in 1902, when he was twenty, 
to Yeats: “I have met you too late, You 
are too old for me to help you.”) made 
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one apparent exit enticing. The vulgar 
anti-clericalism of his father and_ his 
“butties,” the ferocious, pharasitical ob- 
loquy screamed at the “Chief” by per 
sons like his aunt had grievously shaken 
his confidence in his native milieu. Fis 
own sins, he believed, ensured damna- 
tion. He had the Irish instinct for the 
theatrical and the poet in him sublimat 
ed his exit from the Church and Ire 
land into an epic of renunciation. 

The highly-civilized Austro-Hungari 
an milieu was Catholic, with a charm 
lacking in more northern communities. 
Joyce spent his young manhood in ‘Tri 
este where Catholic peoples and cul 
tures mingled. But he never outgrew 
the world and problems of his boyhood. 
When he admitted Nora into his life, 
she, this reviewer believes, with their 
mutual love and her nagging, nearly 
brought him to maturity; but Dedalus, 
the word-smith, more in love with forms 
than content, his ruling demon, won 
over her unconscious influence. Adding 
to Dedalus, Bloom the aging husband, 
the borrowed Jew, Hamlet-Falstaff, in 
Ulysses he retraced paths already cov- 
ered by the younger Stephen in The 
Portrait. In the first book he had writ 
ten the saddest chapters in English lit 
erature, had raised the pensive to its 
true sphere, the echoing silence of pro 
tracted doubt, a child’s very real trage 
dy; in the second his province became a 
synthetic universe and was false. ‘The 
style, with all its marvelous virtuosity, 
was trapped in the pagan snare—time. 
The sadness was diluted by an Irish 
man’s defense of his own falsity, the dis 
ease of the race, levity. Irretrievably, 
Joyce had abandoned Faith; the assault 
on the Logos had begun. In Finnegans 
Wake he went deeper still, snatching a 
theme, ideas, words, from many lang- 
uages, like a child grabbing bright ob- 
jects from a faded Christmas tree, but 
still within the city, within the mind, 
and, while one marvels at the fancies 
struck out with seemingly miraculous 
craft, the final judgment resolves into a 
question. So what? 

A writer, as such, must be judged by 
the standards set up by his own kind, 
his predecessors in the craft. An artist 
is a man and insofar as he is less, he is 
a lesser artist. Joyce pre-fabricated a phi- 
losophy of art, snatching from St. 
Thomas Aquinas (as Father Noon kas 
demonstrated) just enough to justify 
himself, sedulously eluding the dimen- 


sion which would have brought into his| th 
personal universe elements he could not} ™ 
control, as Dedalus. The boy played at) “ 
being God. The childish vainglory tha. | 
inspired the lines | 
Those souls that hate the strength that 
mine has n 
Steeled in the school of old Aquinas 
Where they have crouched and crawled and | 
prayed bale 
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has something of the spirit of Sorrows 
of Satan, and no doubt would have im." 
pressed Marie Corelli, But the implica: "* 
tion that Joyce and St. Thomas are fel- !"° 
low-bowsies at the ‘Tavern of ‘Truth |» 
(with “witty Aristotle,” a non-Catholic |" 
boy, presumably sipping pink gin in the 
saloon-bar) would be amusing, in. its 
puerile way, were it not that a great tal- |" 
ent was involved and, in defense of com: 
mon-place sins, the writer was carica- | 


turing truth, creating and re-creating his la 
own world, to quote T. S. Eliot, da 
r 
In the small circle of pain within the skull | 
You still shall tramp and tread one endless 
round ph 
Of thought, to justify your action to your- |‘ 
selves, 
Weaving a fiction that unravels as you 
weave 
as he would throughout his lifetime. |T 


When he died he was comparatively 
young; one wonders where he would 
have gone after Finnegans Wake. He 
could go no further into his material, his 
past, his dead city, himself. 

Mr. Ellmann records a revealing al- 
tercation between Joyce and his son 
Giorgio when the boy was fifteen. Gior- 
gio, who had formed his own literary 
tastes, precocious and admirable, assert: |) 
ed that Dostoevski was the greatest nov- }) 
clist; Crime and Punishment, the great- || 
est novel. Joyce answered that it “was |, 
a queer title for a book which contained 
neither crime nor punishment,” a com- 
ment so silly that he must have been 
trying, merely, to alter the course of the 
conversation. The Russian would have 
been uneasy bedside reading for the 
Dubliner; there is a parallel between 
Ivan Karamazov and Stephen Dedalus, 
and it bears on their attitude toward hu- 
manity and religion. 

Two or three years before Joyce was 
born, Dostoevski wrote the words Ivan 
spoke to his brother, the monk Aloysha, 
at the close of the Grand Inquisitor 
parable: 
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“If the sufferings of children go to swell 
the sum of sufferings necessary to pay for 
truth, then I protest the truth is not worth 
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the p ice... . And so I hasten to give back 
trance ticket. . . . It’s not God that I 
iccept, Aloysha, only I most respect 
eturn Him the ticket” 

at’s rebellion,” murmured Aloysha 
“Rebellion? | am sorry you call it that,” 
| said |van earnestly. “One can hardly live in 
rebellion, and I want to live.” 
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| In 1/14, when Joyce was escorting his 
talent into Switzerland, not far away, 
Charles Peguy died on the Marne, and 
put Ivin’s solution to the test. Through 
the minds and work of writers who are 
more than writers still it echoes: in Par- 
is, Camus, London, Greene, somewhere 
in the Soviet Union, Pasternak. Stephen 
Dedalus’ problem worries none. It was 
personal; its solution was simple, to any- 
one but a child. Joyce was a romantic, 
1 product of the ’Nineties, the last of 
ithe Yellow Book dedicates. But he made 
large claims for himself; he was De- 
dalus, the great artificer, the supreme 
craftsman. He was all that, but, one 
writes regretfully, as an artist, he sim- 
ply was not a serious man. He did not 
leven pick up the ticket. 





W. J. Icoz 


The Light of Common Day, by Lady 
Diana Cooper. 274 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $5. 


Shakespeare and Company, by Sy!- 
via Beach. 230 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace. $4.50. 


ye Drana Cooper's book concludes 
on the eve of World War II. Her 
husband, who had resigned from the 
post of First Lord of the Admiralty 
when Neville Chamberlain returned 
fom Munich, “hurried from the House 
of Commons to Winston’s. . . . A dra- 
matic thunderstorm broke over London. 
Winston, and only Winston, can save 
the country! The heavens themselves 
were blazing forth the death of some- 
thing, while Brutus and the rest plot- 
ted through the night.” 

Miss Beach’s book ends in Paris, 1945, 
with Ernest Hemingway arriving, lead- 
ing a platoon, bloodstained, weary and 
dirty in battle-dress, at the Shakespeare 
Bookshop in the rue de l’Odeon, bor- 
towing a cake of soap, clearing the roof 
of Nazi snipers and dashing off “to lib- 
erate the cellar at the Ritz.” 

Two charming books, teeming with 
celebrities, in Lady Diana’s, kings, 
queens, courtiers, great statesmen, ar- 
tists, the rich, on both sides of the At- 
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Sylvia Beach at her bookshop, Shakespeare and Company, in Paris 


lantic; in Miss Beach’s, poets, novelists, 
drarnatists, musicians, unknown when 
she welcomed them to her Shakespeare 
Bookshop in Paris, today, household 
words. One reads of them against the 
background of history and thinks that 
when Edward VIII, “in Donald tartan 
dress-kilt with an immense white leath- 
er purse” in front, was regaling his 
guests at Fort Belvedere with a magni- 
ficent bagpipe solo (the fascination the 
pipes hold for the British Royal family 
would puzzle even a Stuart), and Joyce 
and his chum Hemingway were brawl- 
ing (and writing rather nicely) in Par- 
is, a little farther east a horrible little 
man was inflating the ego of a great na- 
tion until suicidally, it broke the spine 
of Europe, and destroyed the worlds of 
people as different and as admirable as 


Lady Diana and Miss Beach. 


Their books are delightfully anec- 
dotal, and more; each will achieve, at 
least, a footnote in histories of the pe- 
riod. Lady Diana writes with cool, bal- 
anced lucidity, her style as light and 
stately as a minuet. She was the wife 
of that Lord Norwich, the Duff Cooper 
to whom Belloc dedicated his “Ode in 
Praise of Wine,” the Ambassador to 
France whom the old poet made one of 
his literary executors. Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh was a friend of the family and 
this second volume of Lady Diana’s 
memoirs reads occasionally like a 
Waugh novel. It is none the worse for 
that; its keynotes are dignity, courage, 
wit and a native elegance that one 
prays was not entirely a casualty in the 
(political) Battle of Britain. 

Extrovert kindness and laughter are 
the keynotes of Miss Beach’s scamper 
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through the past. She is not a stylist; 
her sentences might have been written 
in a fair round hand upon a blackboard. 
But she was and is an important person 
—America’s unofficial literary ambassa- 
dress to France in the years between 
the wars. One is mildly appalled to learn 
that a decent French translation of 
Moby Dick was not available when she 
arrived in Paris in 1920, and one would 
like to know more. But Miss Beach, like 
a fairy godmother, is more concerned to 
tell of those she helped to success, with 
friendship, hospitality and, in the case 
of Joyce, patronage most generous. 
Here, on the tip of her sturdy nib, they 
dance in youthful high spirits, witty, in- 
tensely loyal to each other, endlessly 
arguing—Hemingway, Joyce, Eliot, 
Scott Fitzgerald, Wyndham Lewis, 
Pound. And if they all seem “darlings” 
in Miss Beach’s book, well, to her they 
all were darlings. Like a good fairy god- 
mother, she tells the exact truth as she 
sees it, in a book as delightful as, one 
feels, the authoress is, in person. 


W. J. Icor 


Stephen Leacock: Humorist and 
Humanist, by Ralph L. Curry. 
383 pp. Doubleday. $4.95. 


HIS 1s competent biography-writing 

and, in particular, it is a good biog- 
raphy of the man whom the Royal So- 
ciety described in 1937 as: 


A sane economist, an authority on Cana- 
dian history, a critic and essayist of inter- 
national repute, a lecturer of magnetic per- 
sonality, a teacher who has profoundly in- 
fluenced many generations of students and, 
above all, a writer and speaker who is the 
incarnation of humour. 

The author is top of his forms both 
as professor of English in a Kentucky 
college and Director of the Leacock Me- 
morial Home in Orillia, better known as 
“Mariposa.” He has worked well at as- 
similating the material at his disposal 
—Leacock’s many published works, his 
manuscripts, correspondence files and 
complete fiscal records; the reviews, stud- 
ies, commentaries of periodicals and 
newspapers wherever English is writ- 
ten; the programs and _ proceedings 
(along with the propaganda he did) of 
learned and philanthropic societies; in- 
terviews and reminiscences of the many 
who knew, in different capacities, “this 
man of parts.” Careful documentation 
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through notes on the last pages of the 
text will satisfy the researcher for the 
sources of the well-written, well-knit ac- 
count of the events that made Stephen 
Leacock the humorist without malice, 
the scholarly-humane economist, histori- 
an, literary critic and “observer on edu- 
cation.” 

So it is with factual security, with the 
unflagging interest due every fully-lived 
life, and the occasional hilarity proper 
to Leacockania that any reader can fol- 
low the biographer who keeps to strict 
chronological order. He avoids the case- 
study presentation of a multiple-person- 
ality and gives the facts that explain the 
many sided genius and trim down leg- 
ends based on inconsistencies of behav- 
ior rather than of character. We learn 
how Leacock’s mentality, though ad- 
justed to the rich-ore earth of Canada, 
was shaped by the “heritage of Roman 
Catholic blood,” the liberal classical tra- 
dition of education for European “good 
families,” the only-relative “hardship” 
of an Ontario dirt-farm able to maintain 
“gracious living,” the New World adap- 
tation of Pall Mall-Oxford tone on 
which he established the University 
Club in Montreal. 

Dr. Curry does not debunk nor does 
he idealize, either the man or his 
achievements. There is full awareness 
of Leacock’s limitations in “the precari- 





Illustration from “Stephen Leacock: Humorist and Humanist’ 
Stephen Leacock: ‘’The precarious profession of funny-man’’ 


ous profession of funny-man.” But he 
insists that 


The mark of Stephen Leacock’s humor was 
his sympathy for man. Leacock found much 
of his fun in the little man beset by adver. 
tising, fads, convention, sex, science, cussed. 
ness, machinery—social and industrial—and 
many other impersonal tyrannies. And jp 
every case he aligned himself on the side 
of humanity. 


We are shown how exact and exact- 
ing Leacock was as economics professor 
for thirty-five years at McGill Univer. 
sity. He considered his teaching there 
his lifework, and the record makes one 
appreciate the mind that was generally 
fifteen to twenty years ahead of his day 
and always basically humane. 


Solicitude for humanity colored Leacock's 
whole approach to his professional fields: 
he never read Adam Smith without the 
knowledge that the economic man did not 
really exist; he never studied Malthus with- 
out remembering that people were not ci- 
phers. A depression was not just an inter- 
esting economic problem to him; it meant 
someone was going without food. Totali- 
tarianism was not merely a political struc- 
ture to him; it meant someone was going 
without freedom. . . . Both economics and 
political science were, for Stephen Lea- 
cock, tools to serve mankind. When they 
became intellectual playthings for learned 
minds, he grew disgusted with them. ... 
He said, “The fault with economics was 
the assumption that what can only be done 
by the Spirit could be done by material 
interest.” 


F. A. McGowan 
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Howells: His Life and World, by 
Van Wyck Brooks. 296 pp. Dut- 
ton. $5. 


O* THOSE descending stairs, midway 
between neglected and forgotten, 
bulks the great figure of William Dean 
Howells. This volume should prompt a 
real revival, and it would not be sur- 
prising if the dozen novels that Van 
Wyck Brooks sees as immune to the 
erosion of time had a true revival. ‘There 
will be no Howells flutter such as Fran- 
cis Matthiessen created for Henry 
James. But there could be a return to 
the reaches of this broad spirit who suf- 
fered only from the theological provin- 
cialness that diminishes so many of our 
American giants. 

He is fortunate to have Brooks to like 
him. Here he is, affectionately por- 
trayed, linked to his times and its lead- 
ing figures, shown in all his catholicity 
of tastes and interests, spanning two con- 
tinents, and engrossing the intellectual 
world. This man was read abroad in 
his day as very few have been read. As 
one could say, he was literary New Eng- 
land in his days of editing The Atlan- 
tic, he was American to thousands in 
the Old World. His early books on Italy 
had taught them the sureness of his 
touch, and they trusted his transcriptions 
of American life. He was the first real- 
ist, and his version of that peculiar ism 
remains closer to human nature than the 
romantic violence peddled today under 
the name of naturalism. 

It was in the spiritual dimension that 
Howells failed. He could not synthesize 
the two worlds. His sense of having 
missed something in this regard prob- 
ably prompted his macabre tales of 
ghosts and dream transference, psychic 
phenomena and the like. The author 
makes nothing of this point, perhaps be- 
cause of the reluctance of seculiarism 
to take such problems seriously. 

But this must not be regarded as a 
flaw in a book which makes no attempt 
to get beneath the surface, but remains 
a thorough and thoroughly delightful 
chronicle of a man who dominated 
American letters at the close of one cen- 
tury and the beginning of the next. 
Those readers who delight in Van Wyck 
Brooks’ historical style with its omni- 
scent weaving of the years of a writer's 
life with the lives of his characters and 
his contemporaries will find this book 
irresistible. Happy the man who has 
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William Dean Howells: The third man 


been fortunate enough to have Van 
Wyck Brooks for his biographer. 

Having done Twain and Henry 
James, Howells’ great colleagues, it was 
well for him to do the third man of 
that tremendous trio. Howells also de- 
served it. 

Hersert A. Kenny 


Maria Montessori, Her Life and 
Work, by E. M. Standing. 354 pp. 
Academy Guild Press. $5.25. 


[ N EDUCATIONAL and sociological pub- 

lications of the last fifty years some 
reference has been occasionally made to 
the Montessori method. Students in ei- 
ther field will find it useful to have an 
exposition of this method made avail- 
able. 

A recent edition of Jubilee explored 
the Montessori school as typified by an 
experiment in Vermont; the movement, 
however, has never carried much weight 
in America. Possibly we were too busy 
experimenting with Dewey whose ideas, 
although fundamentally materialistic, do 
not really differ much from the theories 
of the Montessori school which depends, 
however, upon a primarily spiritual con- 
cept of the child. In view of the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with Deweyism, 
it seems unlikely that American educa- 
tors will be inclined to embrace Montes- 
sori. In any case, some of her basic prin- 
ciples of learning have been incorporat- 
ed into the American kindergarten. 
Montessori emphasizes learning-by-do- 
ing, but thoughtful Americans are ques- 


tioning whether the greater emphasis 
should not be placed on learning-by- 
thinking. 

Many concepts expressed in this study 
of Montessori can be challenged in the 
light of Catholic doctrine, psychological 
research and plain common sense. 
Whether these are actually Montessori’s 
ideas, or whether the errors should be 
attributed to the unscientific and emo- 
tional presentation of the author is a 
question which cannot be answered on 
the basis of this one book. 

The author describes a “spontaneous 
self-discipline” developed in young chil- 
dren, explaining that “rewards and pun- 
ishments were done away with” in Mon- 
tessori schools. But rewards and punish- 
ments are a need of human nature; their 
removal would be a psychological error. 
“If you eat of this fruit you shall die,” 
God said to Adam and Eve in the begin- 
ning, warning them that disobedience 
would incur punishment. If the threat 
of punishment was needed before origi- 
nal sin, how much more imperative has 
it become since? Society uses an elabo- 
rate system of rewards and punishments; 
how will a child who has never experi- 
enced punishment later adapt himself 
to the social punishments of: non-recog- 
nition and disapproval in the event of 
failure—and failure at some time is the 
lot of every human being. 

“The adult—just because he is an ad- 
ult—is no longer developing; he has 
reached the norm of the species.” But 
psychologically every conscious and in- 
telligent human being is at every mo- 
ment in a stage of development; more- 
over, the “norm of the species” is Christ 
and Christ-likeness is our goal. 

Loose statements of the type cited ap- 
pear throughout the book and make it 
difficult to assess the basic values of the 
Montessori method. 

Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


Mary Ward, 1585-1645, by Mary 
Oliver, 1.B.V.M. 229 pp. Sheed 
and Ward. $3.75. 


S™ IN THE Closing years of the Tudor 
regime and the period of the first two 
Stuarts, this fascinating biography of 
Mary Ward has a curiously modern 
ring. Then, as with their co-religionists 
in Communist-dominated lands today, 
Roman Catholics were a persecuted mi- 
nority, victims of the English penal 
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laws. Though the peak of the executions 
had tapered off toward the close of 
Elizabeth's reign, recusancy fines, con- 
fiscations and imprisonments were tak- 
ing a heavy toll of those who refused to 
attend Anglican services. 

Because of the insecurity of her own 
immediate family, six-year-old Mary 
Ward was sent to live with her mater- 
nal grandmother, mistress of the fast- 
dwindling estate of Ploughland. The 
five years Mary remained there had a 
profound influence on the development 
of her character. She saw her grand- 
mother repeatedly risking her life by har- 
boring priests, by sending food and 
clothing to the poor, by paying recu- 
sancy fines for those who could not do 
so, by working for the education of 
priests overseas, and by selling field after 
field of the Ploughland estate to obtain 
money for these varied activities. 

As Mary sought safety among other 
relatives and friends, she realized more 
deeply the importance of the Catholic 
underground in preserving the Faith. 
And she often asked herself, who will 
carry on the work of these valiant men 
and women when they are gone? What 
can I do? Martyrdom or a life of prayer 
and penance in a contemplative com- 
munity were childhood and adolescent 
suggestions which in later years yielded 
to a more practical plan: the foundation 
of a religious institute to train English 
girls in the high tradition of their fore- 
bears. 

The implementation of that decision, 
its successes and failures, form the fasci- 
nating story of a foundress whose insti- 
tute in its essential organization set the 
pattern for many educational orders of 
the present day. But because she was 
300 years before her time, Mary Ward’s 
Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary was 
at first suppressed, but later restored, 
though with certain qualifications. One 
of these provisos forbade her daughters 
to claim her as their foundress. It was 
Pope Pius X who lifted the ban in 1909. 

Sister M. Aucustrina, B.V.M. 


Catherine of Siena, by Igino Gior- 
dani. Translated by Thomas J. 
Tobin. 234 pp. Bruce. $3.75. 


HE TREMENDOUS fascination which 
St. Catherine of Siena exercises over 
almost all who know of her is surely re- 
markable, and that it increases, rather 
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than diminishes, with the passage of the 
centuries, is evidenced by her having 
been declared Patron of Italy by Pope 
Pius XII only a few years ago, by the 
rebuilding of her shrine in Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva in Rome, and by the 
present rebuilding and enlargement of 
the Basilica Cateriniana in Siena itself, 
to say nothing of the annual festival 
there in her honor which is always at- 
tended by some Cardinal representing 
the Church and by some member of the 
Italian government representing the 
Italian people as a nation. “The one 
really great personage Cher) wretched 
century produced,” says Father Philip 
Hughes in his A Popular History of the 
Catholic Church. 

This latest book about her is not, 
strictly speaking, a biography. It is an 
account of her mystical life, its begin- 
nings, its development, its flowering into 
one of the most astonishing missionary 
careers of all time. It quotes and exten- 
sively discusses her doctrines, as ex- 
pressed in her wonderful Dialogue and 
in her excellent letters, and strives to 
show at all times that her effectiveness 
was derived from her real love for 
Christ, her utter denial of self and her 
almost continual mystical union with 
the Redeemer. To those who meet St. 
Catherine for the first time in these 
pages, the author’s claims for her may 
appear exaggerated, in rather the same 
way in which some older, now outmod- 
ed lives of saints were exaggerated. To 
those who are familiar with her life- 
story and the history of the time and 
who know the part Catherine played in 
the history of her country and of the 
Church, there will be little possibility 
of exaggerating her very real merits and 
her sanctity. These are too well authen- 
ticated by the very highest authorities, 
and all we lesser people can do is to 
recognize them for what they are and 
marvel that a comparatively obscure 
young woman could be blessed with all 
her gifts and graces and could make so 
great an impression upon her contem- 
poraries in so rotten an age. She is as 
unique among the women saints as is 
St. Francis of Assisi among the men, 
and both of them received the stigmata 
as, so to speak, the hallmark of their 
holiness. 

The book reads well in translation, 
though there are a few misprints and a 
few passages in which the syntax is not 
immediately clear. In this reviewer's 


opinion, it is a pity that one chapter js 
headed “The Deifying Transformation,” 
a title which is at least misleading and 
theologically absurd. 

J. Merepirn Tatton 


My Door Is Always Open, by Georges 
Huber. Translated by Thomas 
Finley. 158 pp. Fides. $3.50. 


The Cardijn Story, by Michael de 
la Bedoyere. 196 pp. Bruce. 
$2.75. 


H™ ARE two biographies of great 
men in the modern Church, 
Georges Huber’s book is an account of 
the present Archbishop of Bologna, Car- 
dinal Lercaro, who within a few brief 
years has achieved world-wide fame for 
the remarkable charity he has shown 
the poor of his diocese as well as for the 
holy daring with which he has under- 
taken new methods of apostolate. Cardi- 
nal Lercaro has not been afraid to use 
scientific research to enable him to ap- 
praise accurately religious conditions in 
his archdiocese, and he has stressed the 
liturgical life, the parish family spirit 
and an intense missionary outlook as the 
characteristics of the Church under his 
care. While the Cardinal’s own past his- 
tory and personal life are given us in a 
brief sketch, the author lays more em- 
phasis on his relationship with his flock 
and has a series of wonderful anecdotes 
to tell of the Cardinal’s contact with 
the poor and friendless. This book is 
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full cf human interest, is simply and at- 
tracti ely written, and, even when it 
gem: rather needlessly naive, is always 
touching and inspiring. 

Michael de la Bedoyere’s book is the 
sory of Monsignor Joseph Cardijn, 
founcer of the Jocists, who has had a 
remarkable influence not only directly 
through the organization of young work- 
es with which his name is always 
linked, but also through the impetus he 
has given indirectly to the whole lay 
apostolate. Cardijn’s famous Inquiry 
Method, reduced to the elements of 
See, Judge and Act, has been adopted by 
many other groups; students, farmers, 
married couples, etc., find in it a focus 
for discussion of their environmental 
problems. Cardijn’s method has provid- 
ed a vehicle for effective apostolic action 
which at present is in operation on every 
continent of the world. 

The present reviewer regrets that her 
admiration for the Cardijn biography is 
not so great as her praise for its subject. 
De la Bedoyere’s book is inclined to be 
boring. For some reason Cardijn’s per- 
sonality does not emerge from Bedoyere’s 
book, and, while it is obviously not the 
author’s intent, one is left with the im- 
pression that the movement he _ has 
founded is definitely dated and has out- 
lived its days of glory. While the author 
does make mention of the fact that the 
Jocists Cor Young Christian Workers, 
as they are known in English-speaking 
countries) have adapted themselves to 
the particular cultural and social condi- 
tions of individual countries, he does 
not give examples of this adaptation. 
One regrets that this movement, which 
is going through a period of renewed 
vitality in such places as Puerto Rico 
and the countries of Africa and South 
America, should be given such inade- 
quate treatment. Monsignor Cardijn 
merits a biography with the verve of a 
New Yorker profile. 

Dorotuy DoxHEN 


The Undefeated, by George Paloczi- 
Horvath. 305 pp. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $4.50. 


opener gon is a name famous 
in a land of famous names. George 
Paloczi-Horvath himself is a first-rate 
Hungarian political commentator and 
essayist. He ranks with Pal Ignotus and 
Endre Marton as an outstanding exam- 
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ple of a Hungarian writer extremely 
capable in the English idiom. This book 
is well written, in fact, delightfully so. 
But with autobiography it is content 
that carries first priority. And here the 
book fails. For the author could have 
thrown light on the still unclear Hun- 
garian history from 1930 to the present. 
He was involved in the happenings of 
this period; he was for the most part 
present in Hungary during the eventful 
years, and with his own lucid pen he 
participated in the reporting and mak- 
ing of history in that unhappy land. Yet 
we receive only tangential and super- 
ficial insights into the breakdown of 
Hungarian society on the eve of World 
War IL. 

We fail to sense Paloczi-Horvath’s 
real mood throughout; he relies too 
heavily on words alone; he does not 
communicate essences. For a man who 
fought Naziism and in the process be- 
came a Communist, he does not explain 
the philosophic workings of his mind 
which led to these decisions. He al- 
ludes to his feeling for the maltreated 
peasant, for the role the USSR played 
in driving out fascism, yet nowhere do 
we really grasp his rationale. 

Even after Communist torture and 
imprisonment, during which time he 
quietly slipped the bonds of “The Nau- 
sea,” a term he equates with Commu- 
nist control, he remains silent as to why. 

And with his escape and the horror 
behind him, he remains a man with a 
terrible problem—a void not easily filled. 

At the end of his disturbing story he 
seems to agree that something through- 
out has been lacking: “I am confused,” 
he concludes, “maybe the time will come 
when I shall know the meaning of my 
life.” 


Rosert Fintey DELANEY 


From the Morgenthau Diaries: 
Years of Crisis, 1928-1938, by 
John Morton Blum. 583 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin. $7.50. 


H ENRY J. Morcenruau, the bespec- 
tacled, reserved Secretary of the 
Treasury under F.D.R., lacked the 
glamour of many of the other high off- 
cials of Roosevelt's administration. Yet 
Morgenthau was a close political asso- 
ciate of Roosevelt’s from 1928, when he 
was Governor of New York, until the 
President’s death in 1945. As Secretary 


of the Treasury during virtually the 
whole of Roosevelt’s presidency, Mor- 
genthau dealt with some of the most im- 
portant questions of the New Deal pe- 
riod. From the Morgenthau Diaries tells 
the story of the “Years of Crisis, 1928- 
1938.” A second volume will deal with 
the Morgenthau record up to 1945. The 
book is consciously patterned after Hen- 
ry Stimson and McGeorge Bundy’s On 
Active Service in Peace and War. It is 
a biography written in its entirety by 
John Morton Blum, historian at Yale 
University, but Morgenthau went over 
the book with Blum “word for word.” 

While many books and diaries com- 
ing from the members of the Roosevelt 
administration have been aids to an un- 
derstanding of the complex Roosevelt 
personality, (and this is no exception, 
since the Secretary became acquainted 
with Roosevelt as far back as 1915), 
only the Roosevelt-Hopkins papers com- 
pare with this book for details of gov- 
ernmental administration during the 
New Deal. We see first hand just how 
indeterminate the Roosevelt program 
was, although its critics seemed to see 
in it a clearly defined threat. In fact, 
the New Deal was simply a willingness 
to utilize government to the fullest to 
get us out of the Great Depression, with 
the limits of governmental activity set 
by a determination to avoid both fas- 
cism and socialism. 

During the first seven years of the 
New Deal Roosevelt had no greater con- 
fidence in anyone than he had in Mor- 
genthau. It remains for the second vol- 
ume to tell us if Morgenthau experi- 
enced the distance and sometimes the 
coolness that the war brought to Roose- 
velt’s relations with his other close aides. 

This book contains useful material 
for students of history, government and 
finance. Governmental administration 
specialists will be interested in the scope 
of Morgenthau’s duties. Among other 
things, the Secretary conducted negotia- 
tions with various foreign ministers and 
finance representatives, was responsible 
for the tracking down of moonshiners 
and counterfeiters, and entered into 
numerous intricate discussions with the 
Federal Reserve Board. With all his.du- 
ties to perform, Morgenthau’s retention 
of an over-all perspective should serve 
as a model for current top-level govern- 
ment administrators. Because of his 
broad perspective, Morgenthau could 
fight hard for a balanced budget and 
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laws. Though the peak of the executions 
had tapered off toward the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign, recusancy fines, con- 
fiscations and imprisonments were tak- 
ing a heavy toll of those who refused to 
attend Anglican services. 

Because of the insecurity of her own 
immediate family, six-year-old Mary 
Ward was sent to live with her mater- 
nal grandmother, mistress of the fast- 
dwindling estate of Ploughland. The 
five years Mary remained there had a 
profound influence on the development 
of her character. She saw her grand- 
mother repeatedly risking her life by har- 
boring priests, by sending food and 
clothing to the poor, by paying recu- 
sancy fines for those who could not do 
so, by working for the education of 
priests overseas, and by selling field after 
field of the Ploughland estate to obtain 
money for these varied activities. 

As Mary sought safety among other 
relatives and friends, she realized more 
deeply the importance of the Catholic 
underground in preserving the Faith. 
And she often asked herself, who will 
carry on the work of these valiant men 
and women when they are gone? What 
can I do? Martyrdom or a life of prayer 
and penance in a contemplative com- 
munity were childhood and adolescent 
suggestions which in later years yielded 
to a more practical plan: the foundation 
of a religious institute to train English 
girls in the high tradition of their fore- 
bears. 

The implementation of that decision, 
its successes and failures, form the fasci- 
nating story of a foundress whose insti- 
tute in its essential organization set the 
pattern for many educational orders of 
the present day. But because she was 
300 years before her time, Mary Ward’s 
Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary was 
at first suppressed, but later restored, 
though with certain qualifications. One 
of these provisos forbade her daughters 
to claim her as their foundress. It was 
Pope Pius X who lifted the ban in 1909. 

Sister M. Aucustina, B.V.M. 


Catherine of Siena, by Igino Gior- 
dani. Translated by Thomas J. 
Tobin. 234 pp. Bruce. $3.75. 


HE TREMENDOUS fascination which 
St. Catherine of Siena exercises over 
almost all who know of her is surely re- 
markable, and that it increases, rather 
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than diminishes, with the passage of the 
centuries, is evidenced by her having 
been declared Patron of Italy by Pope 
Pius XII only a few years ago, by the 
rebuilding of her shrine in Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva in Rome, and by the 
present rebuilding and enlargement of 
the Basilica Cateriniana in Siena itself, 
to say nothing of the annual festival 
there in her honor which is always at- 
tended by some Cardinal representing 
the Church and by some member of the 
Italian government representing the 
Italian people as a nation. “The one 
really great personage (her) wretched 
century produced,” says Father Philip 
Hughes in his A Popular History of the 
Catholic Church. 

This latest book about her is not, 
strictly speaking, a biography. It is an 
account of her mystical life, its begin- 
nings, its development, its flowering into 
one of the most astonishing missionary 
careers of all time. It quotes and exten- 
sively discusses her doctrines, as ex- 
pressed in her wonderful Dialogue and 
in her excellent letters, and strives to 
show at all times that her effectiveness 
was derived from her real love for 
Christ, her utter denial of self and her 
almost continual mystical union with 
the Redeemer. To those who meet St. 
Catherine for the first time in these 
pages, the author’s claims for her may 
appear exaggerated, in rather the same 
way in which some older, now outmod- 
ed lives of saints were exaggerated. To 
those who are familiar with her life- 
story and the history of the time and 
who know the part Catherine played in 
the history of her country and of the 
Church, there will be little possibility 
of exaggerating her very real merits and 
her sanctity. These are too well authen- 
ticated by the very highest authorities, 
and all we lesser people can do is to 
recognize them for what they are and 
marvel that a comparatively obscure 
young woman could be blessed with all 
her gifts and graces and could make so 
great an impression upon her contem- 
poraries in so rotten an age. She is as 
unique among the women saints as is 
St. Francis of Assisi among the men, 
and both of them received the stigmata 
as, so to speak, the hallmark of their 
holiness. 

The book reads well in translation, 
though there are a few misprints and a 
few passages in which the syntax is not 
immediately clear. In this reviewer's 





opinion, it is a pity that one chapter jg 
headed “The Deifying Transformation,” 
a title which is at least misleading and 
theologically absurd. 

J. Merepirx Tatton 


My Door Is Always Open, by Georges 
Huber. Translated by Thomas 
Finley. 158 pp. Fides. $3.50. 


The Cardijn Story, by Michael de 
la Bedoyere. 196 pp. Bruce, 
$2.75. 


H™ ARE two biographies of great 
men in the modern Church. 
Georges Huber’s book is an account of 
the present Archbishop of Bologna, Car- 
dinal Lercaro, who within a few brief 
years has achieved world-wide fame for 
the remarkable charity he has shown 
the poor of his diocese as well as for the 
holy daring with which he has under. 
taken new methods of apostolate. Cardi- 
nal Lercaro has not been afraid to use 
scientific research to enable him to ap- 
praise accurately religious conditions in 
his archdiocese, and he has stressed the 
liturgical life, the parish family spirit 
and an intense missionary outlook as the 
characteristics of the Church under his 
care. While the Cardinal’s own past his- 
tory and personal life are given us in a 
brief sketch, the author lays more em- 
phasis on his relationship with his flock 
and has a series of wonderful anecdotes 
to tell of the Cardinal’s contact with 
the poor and friendless. This book is 
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full cf human interest, is simply and at- 
tractiely written, and, even when it 
gem: rather needlessly naive, is always 
touching and inspiring. 

Michael de la Bedoyere’s book is the 
story of Monsignor Joseph Cardijn, 
founcler of the Jocists, who has had a 
remarkable influence not only directly 
through the organization of young work- 
es with which his name is always 
linked, but also through the impetus he 
has given indirectly to the whole lay 
apostolate. Cardijn’s famous Inquiry 
Method, reduced to the elements of 
See, Judge and Act, has been adopted by 
many other groups; students, farmers, 
married couples, etc., find in it a focus 
for discussion of their environmental 
problems. Cardijn’s method has provid- 
ed a vehicle for effective apostolic action 
which at present is in operation on every 
continent of the world. 

The present reviewer regrets that her 
admiration for the Cardijn biography is 
not so great as her praise for its subject. 
De la Bedoyere’s book is inclined to be 
boring. For some reason Cardijn’s per- 
sonality does not emerge from Bedoyere’s 
book, and, while it is obviously not the 
author’s intent, one is left with the im- 
pression that the movement he has 
founded is definitely dated and has out- 
lived its days of glory. While the author 
does make mention of the fact that the 
Jocists Cor Young Christian Workers, 
as they are known in English-speaking 
countries) have adapted themselves to 
the particular cultural and social condi- 
tions of individual countries, he does 
not give examples of this adaptation. 
One regrets that this movement, which 
is going through a period of renewed 
vitality in such places as Puerto Rico 
and the countries of Africa and South 
America, should be given such inade- 
quate treatment. Monsignor Cardijn 
merits a biography with the verve of a 
New Yorker profile. 

Dorotuy DoHEN 


The Undefeated, by George Paloczi- 
Horvath. 305 pp. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $4.50. 


agente yer arse is a name famous 
in a land of famous names. George 
Paloczi-Horvath himself is a first-rate 
Hungarian political commentator and 
essayist. He ranks with Pal Ignotus and 
Endre Marton as an outstanding exam- 
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ple of a Hungarian writer extremely 
capable in the English idiom. This book 
is well written, in fact, delightfully so. 
But with autobiography it is content 
that carries first priority. And here the 
book fails. For the author could have 
thrown light on the still unclear Hun- 
garian history from 1930 to the present. 
He was involved in the happenings of 
this period; he was for the most part 
present in Hungary during the eventful 
years, and with his own lucid pen he 
participated in the reporting and mak- 
ing of history in that unhappy land. Yet 
we receive only tangential and super- 
ficial insights into the breakdown of 
Hungarian society on the eve of World 
War II. 

We fail to sense Paloczi-Horvath’s 
real mood throughout; he relies too 
heavily on words alone; he does not 
communicate essences. For a man who 
fought Naziism and in the process be- 
came a Communist, he does not explain 
the philosophic workings of his mind 
which led to these decisions. He al- 
ludes to his feeling for the maltreated 
peasant, for the role the USSR played 
in driving out fascism, yet nowhere do 
we really grasp his rationale. 

Even after Communist torture and 
imprisonment, during which time he 
quietly slipped the bonds of “The Nau- 
sea,” a term he equates with Commu- 
nist control, he remains silent as to why. 

And with his escape and the horror 
behind him, he remains a man with a 
terrible problem—a void not easily filled. 

At the end of his disturbing story he 
seems to agree that something through- 
out has been lacking: “I am confused,” 
he concludes, “maybe the time will come 
when I shall know the meaning of my 
life.” 


Rospert Fintey DELANEY 


From the Morgenthau Diaries: 
Years of Crisis, 1928-1938, by 
John Morton Blum. 583 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin. $7.50. 


H ENRY J. Morcentuau, the bespec- 
tacled, reserved Secretary of the 
Treasury under F.D.R., lacked the 
glamour of many of the other high ofh- 
cials of Roosevelt’s administration. Yet 
Morgenthau was a close political asso- 
ciate of Roosevelt’s from 1928, when he 
was Governor of New York, until the 
President's death in 1945. As Secretary 


of the Treasury during virtually the 
whole of Roosevelt's presidency, Mor- 
genthau dealt with some of the most im- 
portant questions of the New Deal pe- 
riod. From the Morgenthau Diaries tells 
the story of the “Years of Crisis, 1928- 
1938.” A second volume will deal with 
the Morgenthau record up to 1945. The 
book is consciously patterned after Hen- 
ry Stimson and McGeorge Bundy’s On 
Active Service in Peace and War. It is 
a biography written in its entirety by 
John Morton Blum, historian at Yale 
University, but Morgenthau went over 
the book with Blum “word for word.” 

While many books and diaries com- 
ing from the members of the Roosevelt 
administration have been aids to an un- 
derstanding of the complex Roosevelt 
personality, (and this is no exception, 
since the Secretary became acquainted 
with Roosevelt as far back as 1915), 
only the Roosevelt-Hopkins papers com- 
pare with this book for details of gov- 
ernmental administration during the 
New Deal. We see first hand just how 
indeterminate the Roosevelt program 
was, although its critics seemed to see 
in it a clearly defined threat. In fact, 
the New Deal was simply a willingness 
to utilize government to the fullest to 
get us out of the Great Depression, with 
the limits of governmental activity set 
by a determination to avoid both fas- 
cism and socialism. 

During the first seven years of the 
New Deal Roosevelt had no greater con- 
fidence in anyone than he had in Mor- 
genthau. It remains for the second vol- 
ume to tell us if Morgenthau experi- 
enced the distance and sometimes the 
coolness that the war brought to Roose- 
velt’s relations with his other close aides. 

This book contains useful material 
for students of history, government and 
finance. Governmental administration 
specialists will be interested in the scope 
of Morgenthau’s duties. Among other 
things, the Secretary conducted negotia- 
tions with various foreign ministers and 
finance representatives, was responsible 
for the tracking down of moonshiners 
and counterfeiters, and entered into 
numerous intricate discussions with the 
Federal Reserve Board. With all his du- 
ties to perform, Morgenthau’s retention 
of an over-all perspective should serve 
as a model for current top-level govern- 
ment administrators. Because of his 
broad perspective, Morgenthau could 
fight hard for a balanced budget and 
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still have Harry Hopkins say: “Never 
once in the long history of unemploy- 
ment relief did you fail.” 

What is a boon for the student of 
finance may prove a burden to the lay 
reader. Morgenthau and Blum have re- 
duced complicated monetary problems 
to their simplest terms, but the going is 
still slow for one only casually conver- 
sant with the field—despite Mr. Blum’s 
pleasant narrative style. An excellent 
bibliography will serve those who wish 
to go deeply into the questions of fin- 
ance. Following the bibliography is an 
equally well-prepared index. 

Rosert J. CLARKE 


Walter Lippmann and His Times, 
edited by Marquis Childs and 
James Reston. 246 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.95. 


I N COMMEMORATION of Walter Lipp- 
man’s seventieth birthday, twelve 
famous friends and admirers, spanning 
three continents, pay homage to him for 
his long and luminous clarification of 
the public issues of our turbulent cen- 
tury. Co-editors and contributors Mar- 
quis Childs and James Reston, great 
names in their own right, arranged to 
have each of the contributors cover a 
particular phase of their subject. The re- 
sult is a surprisingly well-organized and 
many-sided study of the whole range of 
Lippmann’s life and times. 

The book is a commemoration. As 
such it would have been entirely proper 
if all the contributors had nothing but 
hosannahs to sing and garlands to be- 
stow upon Mr. Lippmann. Analysis and 
criticism appropriately might have been 
reserved for another occasion. Some 
such idea seems to have been in the 
mind of several of the contributors. But 
most of them range from perfunctorily 
critical remarks to full-blown, serious 
analysis. These latter are the more re- 
warding to read because the nature and 
extent of Lippmann’s fifty years of com- 
mentaries on public issues of the twen- 
tieth century cannot be assessed ade- 
quately without hard examination and 
critical evaluation. 

However, the serious critics, too, pay 
tribute to Mr. Lippmann for his unsur- 
passed contribution to an informed elec- 
torate and responsible governments, gov- 
ernments often harried by the impera- 
tives of action for a people who are 
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without the facts and the training to 
judge that action. Granted all of that, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, one of the serious 
critics, finds himself “in a quandary in 
regard to Lippmann’s conception of the 
‘public philosophy,’” the central idea in 
and title of the most formidable of Lipp- 
mann’s more than twenty published 
works. In the book Lippmann has ob- 
served that foreign policy was, in the 
words of Niebuhr, “the Achilles heel of 
democracy.” In partial remedy of that 
defect, Lippmann advocated a stronger 
executive and the “restitution of ‘natural 
law’ norms,” again in the words of Nie- 
buhr who accepts the diagnosis while 
rejecting the remedy. 

Similarly analytical is the long, close- 
ly reasoned essay of Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., who studies the intellectual devel- 
opment of his subject as manifested in 
his major books. It is both instructive 
and fascinating to watch Lippmann’s 
mind being explored by another equally 
rigorous, luminous and sensitive. Like 
Niebuhr, Schlesinger is very critical of 
The Public Philosophy, but with a dif- 
ference: Niebuhr doubts that a return 
to natural law norms (“the public philos- 
ophy”) can remedy the difficulties in 
conducting foreign policy in modern de- 
mocracy. Why? Because, while natural 
law norms can tell us “that there are 
standards of justice which transcend any 
conceivable positive law,” they cannot 
tell us, with that precision requisite for 
cooperate action, what is just in a par- 
ticular case; and therefore they cannot 
extricate us from the dilemma of popu- 
lar government and the demands of good 
foreign policy. And Schlesinger? He is 
“tempted to ask [Lippmann]: Has there 
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ever been a public philosophy?” By 
which he means whether any communi- 
ty, society or state has ever held the 
natural law as the standard for deter- 
mining its actions. He doubts it, pro- 
foundly. 

As valuable as Lippmann’s contribu- 
tions have been through his books, it is 
as a syndicated columnist—the “signed 
editorial” as he puts it—that his inter. 
national fame chiefly rests. James Res- 
ton, who should know, tells us that 
every embassy in Washington reads his 
column and reports back to its govern- 
ment. His influence is greatest among 
educated laymen and the inner councils 
of governments, an influence that even 
his critics admit is unrivaled by any po- 
litical commentator in the Western 


World today. 
Apert H. Mitrer 


Affectionately, F.D.R., by James 
Roosevelt and Sidney Shalett. 
394 pp. Harcourt, Brace. $5.75. 


RESIDENT Franklin D. Roosevelt was 

not one but several fathers. He was, 
first, the father before being struck 
down by polio in 1921. In this period 
he was witty, strong, vigorous and am- 
bitious. Then there was the post-polio 
period when Roosevelt “began the strug- 
gle not only for his body but for his 
spirit.” During this time, too, he staved 
off political eclipse and the incessant 
proddings of his mother that he retire 
to private life. Finally, there was the 
father as President, the public figure 
who although engrossed in great na 
tional and international affairs, still man- 
aged to “write each of us debonair little 
notes about our personal affairs.” 

In the early part of the book James 
Roosevelt introduces some new material 
concerning the Roosevelts—m ater ial 
dealing largely with the problem of 
bringing up a family. Incidents hinted 
at previously are now spelled out, as, 
for example, the education of the chil- 
dren and the financial control the Presi- 
dent’s mother had over him. In the lat- 
ter part of the book—during Roosevelt's 
public life—the record is more familiar 
except for an item or two. The chief 
value of this latter portion is in looking 
at the Roosevelts, scattered by war, the 
progressive deterioration of the Presi- 
dent and his “lonely” death as “a casual 
ty of the war.” 


Tue Critic 
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Illustration from “Affectionately, F.D.R.” 


James Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Elliott Roosevelt at Campobello in 1920 


Despite the restlessness of the chil- 
dren, their difficulties at school, their 
public scrapes, their divorces—a restless- 
ness which embarrassed the President 
and at times made his political life more 
dificult-F.D.R., affectionately called 
“Pa,” loved his “chicks” and they in turn 
loved and liked him. “We thought he 
was a pretty wonderful guy.” They felt 
the same toward their mother who 
emerged a public controversial figure in 
her own right. Regarding the malicious 
gossip that his parents did not get along, 
James writes: “The truth of the matter 
is that a deep, unshakable affection and 
tenderness existed between them.” She 
helped him in numerous ways and “be- 
came a pair of legs for Father—and 
eventually she became a first-class think- 
ing mechanism for him, too, bringing 
him her keen observations on personali- 
ties and on events from which he was 
physically shut off.” 

Some highlights and interpretations 
worth noting: (1) In part because of 
his own mother’s strict control and his 
own nature, F.D.R. was not much of a 
disciplinarian; in fact he was a “softy.” 
(2) The two women who exerted the 
strongest influence on him were his wife 
and his mother, in that order, with Elea- 
nor becoming the stronger of the two 
women. (3) Roosevelt’s religion was not 
sharply doctrinal but he possessed an 
abiding faith in God. (4) He was a tra- 
ditionalist, a prankster, a hoarder, a 
showman. (5) He never mentioned nor 
ever complained of his crippled legs. (6) 
He sought and planned for the presi- 
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dency with his confidant, Louis Howe, 
“a choleric little man” who “was one of 
the few persons who dared to tell off Pa.” 
(7) He liked and often teased newspa- 
permen and enjoyed press conferences. 
(8) After first admiring Mr. Hoover, he 
became “disenchanted” with him, was 
miffed because the Republicans in 1936 
could not find a tougher candidate than 
Alfred Landon, genuinely “disliked” 
and “distrusted” Thomas Dewey, and 
felt that he and Wendell Wilkie had a 
lot in common. (9) He never forgave 
James Farley for bolting him in 1940 
and would have preferred Justice Doug- 
las as a running mate in 1944 to Harry 
Truman. 

But this book is not a political biogra- 
phy, and for this reason, many of the 
great controversies of the early and late 
New Deal are hardly mentioned. Even 
had the author been a witness to most 
of these, the public record is pretty well 
filled in. Affectionately, F.D.R. is essen- 
tially a family portrait—and a good one, 
at that. 

Josepu F. Menez 


The Hero: Charles A. Lindbergh 
and the American Dream, by 
Kenneth S. Davis. 522 pp. Dou- 
bleday. $4.95. 


N PREPARING this book, Mr. Davis 
received no help from General Lind- 
bergh, his relatives or his intimates. The 
author did not have access to his sub- 
ject’s papers, and his approach to Lind- 


bergh is that of an unauthorized stran- 
ger. When reading this biography, one 
thinks of other journalists who have 
made life miserable for a hero, and one 
must place Mr. Davis among them. He 
avoids vulgar peeping-tomism, and his 
ideals —those of a dogmatic Liberal — 
raise him from a chronicler of scandals 
to a man with a thesis. 

According to Mr. Davis, General 
Lindbergh, son of an honestly bigoted 
Congressman of the Agrarian Radical- 
Pacifist-“Coin” Harvey type, rightly 
achieved herohood. But he lost a few 
of his laurels by association with mil- 
lionaires and tarnished the rest by re- 
nouncing the Liberalism which Mr. Da- 
vis equates with simple decency. Davis 
maintains that Lindbergh finally threw 
away his hero’s crown by complete apos- 
tacy from Liberalism; this apostacy con- 
sisted of opposing our entry into World 
War II. Then, by honorable and ob- 
scure service to his country, he partially 
redeemed himself. 

It is in discussing General Lind- 
bergh’s non-interventionism that Mr. 
Davis displays the ultimate futility of 
his approach to Lindbergh. General 
Lindbergh, we are truthfully told, had 
a high regard for the White race and 
for the North. Therefore he was, says 
the author, a racist and an Anglophobe. 
This is about equivalent to saying a 
man is Celtophilic, therefore, anti-Irish. 

In 1940, the conservative Anglo-Saxon 
who voted for Roosevelt “because Eng- 
land wants us to” was but an exag- 
gerated statement of the tendency of 
millions. Similarly, everyone who ob- 
served the political scene, including the 
interventionist leader Mr. Roosevelt, 
knew that the core of the isolationists 
was a large and understandably anfi- 
British segment of America’s Irish and 
German elements. Such matters were 
openly, often honestly and sometimes 
even dispassionately discussed. General 
Lindbergh was a non-interventionist be- 
cause he thought, and correctly, that 
the British could not win without us, 
and, incorrectly, because of Stalingrad, 
that we could not win even with the 
British. He also thought that the al- 
most unanimous interventionism of a 
numerous, influential, and fanatically 
determined Jewish element of our peo- 
ple was a further factor worthy of dis- 
cussion in a society dedicated to the 
proposition that all speech and writing, 
neither treasonable nor obscene, enjoyed 
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the protection of the law and the full 
tolerance of public polity. Mr. Davis 
believes, however—as do most contem- 
porary Liberals—in “Democratic con- 
trols,” which is not the same thing as 
Democratic liberty, and he considers 
General Lindbergh’s disagreement with 
him on this point to be very un-Amer- 
ican indeed. 

General Lindbergh was, no doubt, as 
wrong in opposing war in 1941 as was 
another great American, President Mc- 
Kinley, in not opposing it in 1898. 
However, a political conscience that 
places patriotism higher than kindred, 
friendship and racial inheritance is to 
be respected, and perhaps this patriotism 
will place Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
among the very foremost of Americans 
whom coming generations will remem- 
ber with the honor due a man who 
showed himself to be a great moral as 
well as a physical hero. 

Meanwhile, while he lives, a modest 
man is apparently content we should 
learn about him from such books as this. 

Jurrus Frash Harmon 


Thaddeus Stevens: Scourge of the 
South, by Fawn M. Brodie. 448 
pp. Norton. $7.50. 


J fon Stevens’ life was a complete 
tragedy and most historians think 
that his part in American history was as 
great a tragedy. 

His life was one entire contradiction. 
At times he was an ally of the man who 
made famous the words “with malice 
toward none.” Though in general the 
American people wanted to follow Lin- 
coln’s policy towards the South, yet, 
they allowed Stevens to fasten upon 
them a real dictatorship and the only 
military government in our history. As 
architect of Reconstruction he was so 
determined upon punishment for the 
white Southerner that he lost for the 
Negro the only chance of real emanci- 
pation down to our time. He became 
the most powerful man in the country, 
although never more than the Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania. Not only 
did he lead the movement to overthrow 
the presidency by impeaching Johnson, 
but he also effectively muzzled the Su- 
preme Court. Openly he admitted that 
he acted outside the Constitution and 
that many acts of Congress were un- 
constitutional, 
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Stevens is probably the most contro- 
versial figure in our history. His life 
could not be anything but absorbing, 
and under the deft hand of Fawn Bro- 
die (who also wrote a life of Joseph 
Smith) the mystery of Stevens’ career 
and character now may be better known. 
He was the son of a drunkard who de- 
serted his family; he was also the second 
of the children; his career at Dartmouth 
was checkered. He quickly became a 
noted lawyer and politician who knew 
and practiced every shoddy trick in both 
professions. Personally fiercely honest, 
he was in private life anything but pure. 
He never married because of his deform- 
ities but accusations of fornication and 
adultery were common in his life, and 
the charge of murder against him was 
not disproved in the libel case which fol- 
lowed. His housekeeper was both Cath- 
olic and mulatto and probably his mis- 
tress. He was unjust in his demands 
upon his nephews and intolerant of 
their sexual and financial wanderings. 
Yet, in his papers were discovered un- 
paid notes amounting to over $100,000 
from utter strangers. Steeped in biblical 
lore, Stevens held the whole profession 
of preachers in contempt, but supported 
several theological students in their aca- 
demic careers. He championed every 
persecuted minority cause of his time, 
and singlehandedly brought free public 
schools to Pennsylvania. 

His like has not been seen on the 
American scene. Once this book is in 
hand, it will not be put down until the 
reader has turned the last page. The 
thoughtful observer will pray that Ste- 
vens’ aspirations may be fulfilled, but 
that his methods and hates may be for- 
gotten and repudiated. 

J. Herman ScHAUINGER 


The General’s Wife, by Ishbel Ross. 
372 pp. Dodd, Mead. $5. 


li HERCHEZ LA FEMME” is an old and 
wise piece of advice for those 
looking for the real reason for some 
event. Sometimes the woman is the cul- 
prit behind intrigue and evil. In this 
carefully written biography with its good 
notes and bibliography, Julia Dent 
Grant emerges as a tower of strength be- 
hind her beloved “Ulys” or “Dudy” as 
she sometimes called him. 
The quiet, reserved Lieutenant seems 
to have fallen in love at first sight 


with the somewhat plain but utterly 
sincere young girl who was the sister of 
a West Point colleague. They met as he 
rode out from his St. Louis post to the 
nearby Dent estate to pay his respects 
to Fred Dent’s family. From then until 
his lingering death from cancer, Ulysses 
S. Grant had Julia with him whenever 
possible and always in his thoughts 
when he was away. Each separation 
seems to have been painful for both, 
and when together, no failure in busi- 
ness or Army problem upset their deep 
and devoted love. Julia was a profound 
influence to bolster Grant as he failed 
in various business ventures; she was a 
calm and discerning hostess whenever 
she could be with him at his posts dur- 
ing the Civil War and she exulted that 
her beloved was finally recognized. She 
had always known his greatness from 
an early premonition, according to the 
author, and certainly Ishbel Ross writes 
as though Julia Grant implicitly recog- 
nized “her soldier” as a future president. 

Miss Ross notes many of Julia’s femi- 
nine interests—her love of clothes, her 
delight in renovating their various 
homes, including the White House, and 
various bits of gossip which show Julia 
Grant at home in many and varied sur- 
roundings. The author has clearly done 
an exhaustive study to which she has 
added some excellent photographs of 
almost the entire Grant family. In all 
these ways, she has made Julia Grant 
appear as she must actually have been 
as history swirled about her in the late 
nineteenth century. She appears a de- 
voted wife, longing to see all her hus- 
band’s virtues recognized by others, a 
loving mother who perhaps somewhat 
spoiled her children and a most indul- 
gent grandmama. Above all, she ap 
pears as a woman who, in almost every 
circumstance in life, knew her place and 
filled it with love and honor. 

There are many quibbles that any stu- 
dent of the social, political and economic 
history of the post-Civil War era might 
raise with Miss Ross’ almost off-hand 
view of these problems, but anyone 
would agree that the General, through- 
out his life, was deeply blessed in his 
Julia. The author writes of history as 
it must have appeared to her sensible, 
loving soul. And to her, events were 
important only insofar as they affected 
“Ulys.” The book is a fitting monument 
to the gentle, steadfast strength behind 
the great General. E:ten Locug 
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ss ComMMuNIsT newspapers of Italy 
T} tiled Salvatore Quasimodo, recipi- 
ent of the recently awarded Nobel Lit- 
erature Prize, as “our poet.” The Vati- 
can’s newspaper, l’Osservatore Romano, 
made light of his “singular stylistic orig- 
inality” which, it said, one might tran- 
cribe “either uninterruptedly as a piece 
of prose or break in the middle or at 
the quarter line to make it an ode.” 
Quasimodo himself, a teacher of the 
history of literature at the Milan Acad- 
emy of Music, declared, “This recogni- 
tion comes as no surprise to me.” What- 
ever the mixed opinions might have 
been when the award was announced, 
the prize committee itself recognized 
his lyric style “which with classical fire 
expresses the tragic experience of life 
in our times.” 

The reasons for the varied opinions 
of the man who won the coveted prize 
were best found in a sampling of his 
work which appeared on the front page 
of l'Unita, Italian Communist Party or- 
gan, in October, 1957, shortly after the 
Soviets launched the sputnik. It read: 


In principio Dio creo il cielo e la terra, 
poi nel suo giorno esatto mise 

anche i luminari nel cielo 

e al settimo giorno si riposo 


Dopo miliardi di anni 

l'uomo fatto a sua immagine e somigilianza, 
senza mai riposare, 

con la sua intelligenza laica, 

senza timore, dentro il cielo sereno 

d'una notte d’ottobre mise altri luminari 
uguali a quelli che giravano 

dalla creazione del mondo. Amen.* 


Salvatore Quasimodo, the son of a 
railroad stationmaster, was born in Syra- 
cuse, Sicily, on August 20, 1901. When 
he was twenty years old, he left his 
home, as he says, “by night in a short 
cape, a few verses in his pocket.” Short- 
ly after, he made his entry into the lit- 
erary world with a collection of poems, 
Acque e Terre, which appeared in 1930. 





*In the beginning God created heaven and 
earth, 
Then, on their appointed day, He set 
The luminaries also in the sky, 
And on the seventh day He rested. 


Millions of years later, 

Man, made in His image and likeness, 

Without ever a rest, 

By his own secular intelligence, 

Without dread, in the serene sky 

Of an October night, set other luminaries 

Equal to those which spun around 

At the creation of the world. Amen. 
Translation by Robert Williams 
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Letter from 
ITALY 


His homeland often figured in his writ- 
ings, as, “I have forgotten the sea, the 
grave conch shell blown by the Sicilian 
shepherds . . . for the lands and the 
smoke of Lombardy.” 

It was from Milan, the capital of 
Lombardy, that he produced the great 
volume of writings which gave him sta- 
ture in the Italian literary world. 
Among his works are many translations 
into Italian of the Greek and Latin 
classics from which he is said to have 
taken the style of his poetry. 


| yesterdays seem more recent 
than those of other lands. Perhaps 
that is because the ancient palaces, the 
streets, the stones are left alone when 
time passes them by. Thus, although it 
is a hundred years since the troops of 
Garibaldi put an end to the separate 
realms on the Italian peninsula, they are 
still vividly remembered in the palaces 
that stand and in the noble titles that 
are still retained. One such realm was 
that of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies; 
one such title was that of the Prince of 
Lampedusa. The twilight years of the 
Kingdom’s ruling Bourbons is the set- 
ting of Il Gattopardo, regarded as the 
book of the year in Italy. Its author is 
Giuseppe Tomasi, Prince of Lampedusa. 

Il Gattopardo is Tomasi’s first and 
last book. He planned it for twenty 
years, but had time only to finish the 
manuscript a few weeks before he died 
in July, 1957, at the age of sixty-one. 
One might say, however, that he pre- 
pared for it by a full lifetime, lived and 
remembered, and by the hundreds of 
books that he absorbed as an avid read- 
er. His only other writings were four 
short stories and several essays that were 
relatively unknown. 

The book’s principal figure, Prince 
Fabrizio Salina, was meant by the au- 
thor to be a portrait of his great-grand- 
father, but those who knew Tomasi say 
it became in the writing a self-portrait. 
The portrayal of the times and the peo- 
ple who lived them, done with an acute 
perception of thé social and _ political 
realities on which it was based, is obvi- 











ously the work of a man who lived close 
to them. This, together with the author’s 
fine sense of humor, make II] Gattopardo 
a book of exceptional charm and lasting 
value. 

It is a year since the novel was first 
published in November, 1958, by Gian- 
giacomo Feltrinelli Editore, Milan. To 
date it has gone into its forty-second 
printing, and in Italy, where book sales 
are normally low, has sold about 140,000 
copies. 


| rong this year the Congregation of 
the Holy Office of the Holy See 
granted the rare permission to publish 
integrally Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables, 
which is listed in the Index of Forbid- 
den Books. News of this action was 
looked upon as an indirect confirmation 
of reports that there is a quiet but grow- 
ing movement under way to bring the 
Index more up to date. 

This permission was not entirely 
without precedent: similar permissions 
had been given, but only on condition 
that sections of the book be deleted. In 
the present instance, the classic is print- 
ed in its entirety, but with material con- 
tained in its preface and footnotes which 
is meant to protect the reader from any 
misinformation or moral damage that 
might result from reading the novel. 

In its present form the Index has been 
the subject of charges of anachronism 
in literary circles throughout the world. 
As a matter of fact, most of the 6,000 
works listed were written by authors of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

The Index as it now stands has its 
origin in the first Index published in 
1559 by order of Pope Paul IV. In 
1571 Pope Pius V created a Congrega- 
tion of the Index for the examination 
of books, whose functions were later 
absorbed by the Congregation of .the 
Holy Office. There have been thirty-one 
editions of the Index, the most recent 
being published in 1948. 


Last year a congress on literary criti- 
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Off the Cuff 3ge by Joel well 


HE Press DEPARTMENT of the So- 

viet Embassy in Washington has 
sent out a press release entitled “What 
We Value In American Literature,” 
translated from an article by Russian 
critic R. Orlova and originally published 
in the September 11 issue of the Soviet 
publication Literatura I Zhizn. Begin- 
ning from the premise that mutual in- 
formation helps to establish better re- 
lations between countries, Mr. Orlova 
voices his hope, “that right now there 
will be an end to discrimination against 
Soviet literature, as scandalous as it is 
unreasonable; let us hope that it was to 
some purpose that lists of books recom- 
mended for publication were compiled 
at requests from the United States; that 
it was not for nothing that Norman 
Cousins, publisher of the popular Satur- 
day Review, and Angus Cameron, own- 
er of one of America’s oldest publishing 
houses, [Mr. Cousins is editor, not pub- 
lisher of the Saturday Review; I do not 
know which of America’s oldest publish- 
ing houses it is that Mr. Cameron owns] 
and a whole delegation of American 
writers visited the USSR. Let us hope 
there will really come out the special is- 
sues of American magazines devoted to 
Soviet literature planned during those 
meetings, particularly by the editor of 
The Atlantic, Edward A. Weeks. Let 
us hope that Soviet books will at last 
start coming out in the U.S.A. and that 
there will be an end to the strange and 
entirely one-sided cold war on the book 
market.” 

After this somewhat peevish begin- 
ning, Mr. Orlova tells us something of 
the publication of American books in 
Russia: “Which American authors do 
we publish here? It should be admitted 
that the choice is far from ideal. 

“We should have, for instance, 
acquainted our readers with the work 
of the extremely talented and original 
Thomas Wolfe, we should have pub- 
lished the most significant work of F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, the novels of William 
Faulkner, whose short stories have al- 
ready appeared in this country. The best 
of the plays of Tennessee Williams, the 
highly controversial but definitely inter- 
esting dramatist, are still waiting for 
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their publisher or even for their theatri- 
cal producer. Among the postwar books 
of definite interest are the novel about 
the army and the war by Norman Mail- 
er, The Naked and the Dead, and James 
Jones’ From Here to Eternity. We still 
know too little about American poetry. 

“We cannot agree,” Mr. Orlova con- 
tinues, “with the universal contempt that 
American criticism has for the American 
literature of the thirties, the literature 
of social protest . . . We have never de- 
nied or made any secret of the fact that 
we feel that all kinds of artistic creation 
are directly connected with ideology, 
with political struggle. However, both 
in the theory, in the science of literature 
and in our publishing practices we, the 
‘intolerant’ and the ‘irreconcilable,’ dis- 
play much greater broadness of views 
than our bourgeois critics who speak for 
‘free art.’ 

“The well-known American critic Al- 
fred Kazin, speaking in August, 1959, 
in Moscow with the editors of the For- 
eign Literature magazine, stated in un- 
ambiguous terms that the work of Hem- 
ingway, Steinbeck and Caldwell, so 
popular with Soviet writers, was, so to 
say, the ‘yesterday’ of American litera- 
ture. 

“What is then its ‘today?’ Mr. Kazin, 
in a peremptory and condescending way, 
granted recognition to Norman Mailer 
and to a few young authors whose fame 
so far is limited to a close circle of lit- 
erary associates. 

“Naturally, we want to know the 
America of today and not of yesterday. 
We want to publish books that are artis- 
tically full-blooded and expand our 
knowledge. 

“One of the best-sellers in the U.S.A. 
Cand not in the U.S.A. alone) is Lolita 
by Nabokov, a Russian emigre. But one 
cannot believe that this brilliant descrip- 
tion of the seduction by a middle-aged 
man of a twelve year old erotomaniac 
represents the today of American belles- 
lettres. 

“Reviewing the past theatrical season, 
the New York Times wrote that Ameri- 
cans of the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury were not to be found on the stage 
and that not a single writer has found 


in himself the courage, the vision or tak 
ent to portray them. 

“But it is exactly the living Americans 
of today that we want to see. What en- 
deared to us the work of Arthur Miller, 
and, in particular, his drama Death of a 
Salesman is his quest for truth, his 
search for answers to the fundamental 
problems of life. With deep insight the 
Leningrad actor Tolubeyev unfolded be- 
fore us the typically American, and yet 
comprehensible to all people on earth, 
tragedy of a little man whose dreams are 
crushed by the brutal realities of life . . , 

“There was and still is much contro- 
versy here over the work of Ernest Hem- 
ingway. We value Hemingway’s force- 
ful and vivid talent, the entire tortuous 
road he has traversed in his develop- 
ment as an artist capable of conquering 
his own limitations, striving to identify 
himself with the great social movements 
of our time; we value his determination 
to ‘break out of the prison cell of one’s 
skin’ in which many a hero of present- 
day literature is still held captive. 

“In the books of some American au- 
thors we extremely value the bright vis- 
ion of the world, a vision going back to 
the tradition of the great Whitman. This 
life-asserting feeling of the boundless- 
ness of the universe and of the unlimit- 
ed scope of human genius is embodied 
most fully in the poetry of Carl Sand- 
burg, the remarkable poet of the Ameri- 
can people whose Soviet friends and 
readers were happy to greet him person- 
ally in Moscow last summer. 

“This does not mean that we recog- 
nize only traditional literary forms. We 
like not only Sandburg but also Hem- 
ingway who to this day remains one of 
the most daring innovators of twentieth 
century literature .. . 

“Peaceful coexistence implies good 
will on both sides,” Orlova concludes. 
“We know that the American people 
have this good will and that it inspires 
the best American writers. And we hope 
that the malicious enemies of peace will 
not be able to frustrate this will, and 
that no passing aesthetic fads will side- 
track American literature to the blind 
alleys of decadence, alien to the sound 
traditions of American national culture.” 

In the face of all this good will and 
information we wouldn't want to seem 
rude; still, there are a few questions 
that might be put to Mr. Orlova. Is it 
the American people as they really are 


(Continued on page 71) 
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The Phenomenon of Man, by Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Bernard Wall, with an 
introduction by Sir Julian Hux- 
ley. 318 pp. Harper. $5. 

fierre Teilhard de Chardin: His 
Thought, by Claude Tresmontant, 
with a foreword by Gustave 
Weigel, S.J. 128 pp. Helicon. $3. 


E HAVE need of unity. Unrelated 
W eas lie uneasy and fallow in the 
mind until each has been examined and 
either discarded or woven into the pat- 
tn. So it is with the great sources of 
knowledge, sensory, philosophical, di- 
vine. A man’s faith must reinforce his 
philosophy; the evidence of his senses 
and the generalizations drawn _there- 
fom must be illuminated by both the- 
dlogy and philosophy. 

Pere Teilhard de Chardin, S.J. (1881- 
1955) was a man for whom synthesis 
was an intellectual necessity. His mind 
was lofty and his heart generous. He 
was technically skilled, both by educa- 
tion and from experience. He had visit- 
ed almost every place in the world in 
which traces of early man had been 
found, and had assisted at the awesome 
task of uncovering the relics of Peking 
man. It was impossible for him to be a 
priest on Sunday, a philosopher on 
Monday, and a paleontologist for the 
rest of the week. His numerous essays 
were written and rewritten, the ideas 
elaborated as he strove to clarify them, 
possibly to present them in a fashion ac- 
ceptable to superiors. 

The crown of his labors is a history 
of the universe, a creation whose history 
is a directed progression toward unity. 
The history of the earth, which is bet- 
ter known to us than that of the uni- 
verse, is characterized by two great dis- 
continuities, the initiation of life and 
the birth of man. The third character 
of progress upon this earth is that living 
things reach plateaus of evolution, and 
rest. One line alone continues the pro- 
cession toward unity, and deep in this 
ancestral stem the threshold of reflection 
is crossed in a single leap, and man is 
born. He comes 


silently into the world . . . He trod so 
softly that when we first catch sight of him 
. . . we find him sprawling all over the old 
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world from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Peking . . . In the eyes of science the first 
man is, and can only be, a crowd, and his 
infancy is made up of thousands and thou- 
sands of years. 


All of these are solid generalizations 
from sensible phenomena. Though cer- 
tain details such as the significance of 
the environment, of inheritance, and of 
natural selection are brushed aside, their 
omission does not vitiate the total sweep 
of the thesis. The term “radial energy” 
is given different meanings, and the sig- 
nificance is blurred. It is more important 
that a certain necessity for creation is 
implied—Teilhard remarks that man is 
irreplaceable—and this is not in keeping 
with the scholastic representation of 
contingency. 

The story of the creation of the uni- 
verse is but the basis for the more origi- 
nal and important parts of Teilhard’s 
history. Although diversification is the 
rule among plant and animal groups, 
with man it is otherwise. The clusters 
of living things vary more and more 
from each other and from the parent 
stem. Finally, each cluster is unified into 
what scientists call a species. Instead of 
this horizontal variation, man, he who 
alone is capable of conscious reflection, 
continues his upward spiral. His scien- 
tific learning grows, and with it his 
awareness of countless time and meas- 
ureless space. The reflective branch, in- 
stead of diversifying into new species, 
converges upon itself, turns back upon 
itself in increasing awareness, and be- 
comes deeply personalized. The limited 
earth compels these highly self con- 
scious individuals to exteriorize them- 
selves, to turn to each other, and loving- 
ly, culturally, to unite as mankind. The 
whole process is irreversible. With such 
a climax to the final rush of life, anni- 
hilation is unthinkable. The term of the 
universe is Omega, as its earliest unifica- 
tion was accomplished under Alpha, the 
eternal Beginning. Man converges to- 
ward the Omega Point, united to his 
fellows by love, personalized by union 
with the End, purified by the Incarna- 
tion, through which Christ “inserted 
Himself” into the ascending stream. 

This seems too beautiful to touch. Its 
statements, elaborated by a postscript, an 
appendix and a preface added eight 
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years later, are broad enough for theolo- 
gical interpretation. It may be that free- 
dom of the will is restricted. Justifica- 
tion for the Redemption is not evident 
in the scheme, but this may be one way 
of pointing up the gratuitous love of 
God for man. It is almost impossible to 
summarize accurately the philosophical 
difficulties, but legitimate generaliza- 
tions and extrapolations from sensible 
phenomena are used outside their nor- 
mal sphere. Scientific laws are used as 
if they were philosophical principles. 
Teilhard de Chardin is a controver- 
sial figure. He found it hard to reconcile 
the philosophy of his time and place 
with his scientific experiences. Scienti- 
fic principles have fewer pitfalls, be- 
cause they remain in the material 
sphere. But their misuse is easier, too, 
and at the same time, in the same coun- 
try, and with much the same education, 
Bergson and Lecompte de Nouy went 
astray. Teilhard de Chardin appears nev- 
er to have wavered in his adherence to 
the Church and to his Order. In the 
introductions of the books reviewed 
here, two such widely different men as 
Sir Julian Huxley and the Rev. Gus- 
tave Weigel explain a little of the diff- 
culties he encountered in attempting to 
present his ideas to the world. One is 
tempted to regret that he could not pre- 
sent them publicly during his lifetime, 
so that he might benefit from the crit? 
cisms of his enemies as well as from 
those of his friends. But never did his 
superiors treat him unworthily, and his 
long exile from France permitted him 
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to become one of the greatest of the 
paleo-anthropologists, at a time when 
paleo-anthropology was perhaps the 
most exciting science humanity had 
ever known. 

Since Teilhard’s death in 1955, five 
of his major non-scientific works have 
been published in France, without the 
public approval of the Church or of his 
superiors. The first to appear, Le pheno- 
mene humain, is preceded by a brief, 
semi-ofhcial statement of its theological 
orthodoxy. At least two book-length criti- 
cisms of Le phenomene humain have 
been published in France since its re- 
lease in 1955. One of these, Claude 
Tresmontant’s Introduction a la pensee 
de Teilhard de Chardin appeared (with- 
out imprimatur) very shortly after Le 
phenomene humain. It seems entirely 
suitable that a translation of this volume, 
bearing the imprimatur of the Archbish- 
op of Baltimore and introduced by one 
of Teilhard’s fellow Jesuits, should fol- 
low close upon the publication of The 
Phenomenon of Man. It is a brief, sym- 
pathetic analysis of the cosmology and 
the theology of Pere Teilhard. Since it 
contains a bibliography of his publica- 
tions, as well as one of works about him, 
it should be invaluable to scholars who 
are interested in him, for references in 
American publications are hard to find. 
It also contains a glossary of terms, 
which, if critical, will be invaluable in 
following the often perplexing vocabu- 
lary which Teilhard coined. 

Teilhard de Chardin assumed the 
risks of those who attempt to synthesize 
fields beginning from different pre- 
mises, and having different ground rules. 
He may have reasoned imprecisely. The 
philosophy and theology of his time 
may have been inadequate to encom- 
pass contemporary ideas of time and 
space and matter. His work may be a 
“fan” that has achieved its peak of di- 
versification, and that now rests. Or 
buried deep in the stem of progress to- 
ward Omega, it may be a part of the 
hominisation of man. 


Sister Mary Ceci, B.V.M. 


The House of Intellect, by Jacques 
Barzun. 276 pp. Harper. $5. 


Nn 1920 rue French Dominican Father 
Sertillanges published for students a 
remarkable little work entitled The In- 
tellectual Life: Its Spirit, Conditions, 
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Methods. In his book he argued that 
certain virtues were necessary if intelli- 
gence was to support and nourish a life 
that is intellectual in its character and 
consequences. To clarify the meaning of 
this idea he wrote: “The intellect is on- 
ly a tool; the handling of it determines 
the nature of its effects. Properly to regu- 
late the intelligence, is it not evident 
that qualities quite different from intel- 
ligence itself are required? Instinctively, 
every right mind declares that superi- 
ority in any branch includes a measure 
of spiritual superiority. To judge truly, 
you must be great.” 

Professor Barzun’s subject in his The 
House of Intellect is precisely that of 
the Dominican who preceded him in in- 
vestigating the conditions that make the 
intellectual life grand or mediocre, a 
thing of splendor or a vulgar waste. Bar- 
zun shares also Sertillanges’ insistence 
that the intellectual life imposes on its 
adherents an asceticism, a discipline, a 
love of solitude, simplicity and involve- 
ment in the serious concerns of one’s 
age and time. Professor Barzun does not 
partake, however, of the confidence and 
the hope that was the heart of Sertil- 
langes’ manual for sincere students. Fa- 
ther Sertillanges did not in his guide 
forego the austerity that must accompa- 
ny the intellectual life. Nor did he for- 
get “the moment of ecstasy” that he saw 
as its beginning. A commencement he 
described as “. . . a flight upwards, away 
from self, a forgetting to live our own 
life, in order that the object of our de- 
light may live in our thought and in 
our heart.” 

For Barzun there is little ecstasy left 
to the life of scholarship and intellect. 
He would, in fact, regard as sentimental 
corrupters of the House of Intellect 
those who talk in terms of delight and 
joy. A life-long resident of the maison 
where the works of the mind are shel- 
tered, Jacques Barzun now finds that 
house in decrepit condition set in a 
landscape that is arid and hopelessly 
barren. And that cultivation which may 
in patches surround the House of Intel- 
lect is to Barzun’s eyes deceptive, pre- 
tentious, false to both nature and man. 

From his more than a quarter of a 
century of teaching and writing, Barzun 
has come to hate with a terrible wrath 
all that perverts the intellectual life. 
With the temperament of a John Cal- 
vin, he mercilessly directs to Hell the 
unregenerate who have spoiled the in- 





tellectual life by accepting the blandish. 
ments of a devotion to art that is ¢e. 
sentially false; the security of a trust ip 
science that avoids wisdom; and a dis. 
honest philanthropy that is sham broth- 
erhood and sickening charity. He sup 
ports all those who believe that ou 
schools from the elementary grades to 
graduate institutions are ineffectual com- 
munities where both those who teach 
and those who learn mutually destroy 
one another and the life of the mind. 
He agrees with all who find that ow 
philanthropy is fatally bent by the bour. 
geois soul that begat the money of the 
powerful foundations. No enemy of the 
intellect, no barbarian of our journalistic 
radio and television centers surpasses 
Jacques Barzun in his contemptuous ex. 
position of the moral and intellectual 
inadequacy of the life of the mind in 
America. 

Yet Professor Barzun is not of this 
type. He is indeed a very great educator, 
a man who has profound responsibilities 
as Dean of Faculties and Provost of Col- 
umbia University. Barzun’s publications 
in history, biography and criticism are 
among the most significant studies in 
America. His Darwin, Marx, Wagner, 
his Berlioz and the Romantic Century, 
his Teacher in America were welcomed 
in the intellectual climate he now de 
tests and damns. His description of ow 
common intellectual failings are chilling 
and acutely accurate. Our defects as 
writers, as parents, as teachers, as busi- 
nessmen and citizens are so precisely 
and sardonically presented that we can 
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only humbly admit each crime as he 
cites evidence and expounds on its hor- 
ror. 

If one weakens as he reads on in Bar- 
qun’s examination of schools, of parents, 
yniversities, scholars and writers, one 
may cry out for relief, for a saving diag- 
nosis, for some medication. And it is 
then, at the conclusion of his book, that 
Barzun with an icy breath informs the 
penitent and abject reader that his book 
offers no nostrum; for it is indeed a book 
for the dying and the dead. Of this he 
writes: “The previous chapters may 
smetimes have given the impression 
that they pleaded for the answer ‘Yes 
let us rally and restore the House of In- 
tellect forthwith.’ . . . The intention of 
my work was not so much to persuade 
as to direct attention to incongruity and 
disease; this book is a pathology of the 
subject. . . .” 

In the final paragraphs of his study, 
Barzun himself weakens and proposes 
that unremitting hard work and an un- 
bending aristocratic classification of our 
literate society may permit continuity 
to the life of intellect. One cannot re- 
fuse this counsel, the heart of his book. 
One who reads Barzun’s book must be 
warned, however, that it is itself a dan- 
gerous flirting with the gravest of temp- 
tations that deceive and frustrate the 
life of the intellect. For Dr. Barzun’s 
book is founded on the conviction that 
the world is out of joint. And this is a 
conviction that excuses and keeps most 
men from the gruelling labor called for 
by Professor Barzun. This attitude, no 
matter how polished in expression, con- 
stitutes a kind of whining. 

Ouz age is mortally wounded when a 
senior intellectual of great and com- 
manding responsibility rejects the pres- 
ent moment in history in favor of an 
age that never was and is unlikely to 
be. Professor Barzun becomes through 
his book not only the pathologist of our 
age of intellect, but also its mortician. 
He may, and his utter brilliance of de- 
scription makes this possible, intend to 
become the Jerome or Augustine of his 
age. If he is to take on their regenera- 
tive task, there must be, however, an- 
other going forth from his own house of 
intellect. There must be on his part an- 
other entrance into the society of his 
fellows. He must come bearing some 
word that is of life. He must be willing 
to let the dead bury their dead. 

. Epwarp GarcaN 
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They Talked to a Stranger, by Len 
O’Connor. 276 pp. St. Martin’s 
Press. $3.95. 


TT? REVIEWER remembers hearing 
Len O’Connor’s original presenta- 
tion of this material in the form of a 
special two-week radio series of tape-re- 
corded interviews with these ten delin- 
quents who “talked to a stranger.” I re- 
member, too, my annoyance that this 
series was given a late night-time slot— 
not only because this limited the audi- 
ence potential but, more immediately, 
because each episode managed to induce 
a state of troubled insomnia. It seemed 
to me then that radio had brushed ever 
so lightly against the promise of meet- 
ing its potential of social responsibility 
and moral depth. Unfortunately, that 
time has passed, and the disk jockey 
again reigns supreme. But I have often 
thought of the O’Connor series and its 
impact; it was, therefore, with a thrill 
of anticipated rediscovery that I began 
my reading of this published version of 
those interviews. 

The punch is still there. All of it. 
Maybe that is due to the fact that 
O’Connor has left the scripts virtually 
unchanged. True, there are factual and 
explanatory asides that could not have 
been squeezed into a half-hour broad- 
cast. There is also some up-dating of 
the general setting to include references 
to more recent crimes and thus add em- 
phasis to the problems he discusses. In 
general, however, it remains the verba- 
tim transcript, and this is as it should 
be. How could one hope to improve 
upon a boy’s frank admission that for a 
full half-hour he had pointed a hidden 
gun at his own father “tryin’ to decide 
if I should shoot him or not. . . .”? Or 
the story of a boy in prison because he 
attacked a policeman for referring to 
the boy’s mother in highly uncompli- 
mentary (though apparently accurate) 
terms? If anything, the second time 
around on this convinces the reviewer 
all the more that O’Connor achieved a 
degree of trust and rapport that is noth- 
ing short of astonishing. The result is 
no sob story or expose job; no false sen- 
sationalism mars the cruel, even brutal, 
clarity of the facts he records. 

Books like this are greatly in need to- 
day. We have recently witnessed the 
scandalous spectacle of a clergyman 
using a teen gang victim’s burial as the 
occasion for making an inflammatory 
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appeal that the killers be caged and 
exhibited as the “wild beasts” he felt 
they were. No such hysterical nonsense 
enters in to blunt O’Connor’s sensitive 
probes. To the limited extent that he 
does depart from his reportorial func- 
tion, he clearly favors family inadequacy 
as the major cause of delinquency and 
sees the solution in terms of better fa- 
ther-son relationships, boys’ clubs, com- 
munity interest, etc. But he is wise 
enough to admit that these are not the 
whole answer or even the right answer 
in every case; among other causes one 
can find the prevailing moral tone and 
value system of society itself. This re- 
viewer has suggested elsewhere that ju- 
venile delinquency might well be 
viewed as a distorted “over-conformity” 
to the norms of “respectable society” 
rather than a ‘deviance from those 
norms. These interviews offer much to 
support this thesis, too. 

In his introductory comments, Sena- 
tor Paul Douglas suggests that O’Con- 
nor should write another book, this time 
featuring the stories of delinquents with 
well-to-do backgrounds to balance these 
ten products of disadvantaged social en- 
vironments. Let me second this sugges- 
tion and add the hope that he might 
also give some thought to the problem 
of delinquent girls. In making these sug- 
gestions, the reviewer would not want 
to imply that They Talked to a Stranger 
is inadequate or incomplete as it stands. 
Instead, let it be said that this volume 
makes so valuable a contribution to our 
knowledge that it forces us to ask for 
more of the same. 


Gorpon C. ZAHN 
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Bitter Harvest, The Intellectual Re- 
volt Behind the Iron Curtain, 
edited by Edmund Stillman, in- 
troduction by Francois Bondy. 
313 pp. Frederick A. Praeger. $5. 


fb igeer ANTHOLOGY brings together the 
writings of thirty authors who are 
living, or have lived, inside Soviet so- 
ciety, and who have dared to speak out 
in the years since Stalin’s death. Many 
of these writers have since died for their 
opinions; more have been jailed. Collec- 
tively, they constitute the avant garde 
of the new literature of protest in the 
Soviet world. 

As far as these writers are the authen- 
tic voice of the disillusioned of the new 
Communist society, Bitter Harvest is an 
invaluable aid to a better understanding 
of a world in which “silence is the most 
convenient form of lie.” ‘The stories, po- 
ems and essays gathered in this volume 
are a damaging indictment of the Com- 
munist state. This indictment is voiced 
by Russians like Boris Pasternak, Ilya 
Ehrenburg and Nikolai Zhdanov; Hun- 
garians like Tibor Dery and Imre Nagy; 
the Yugoslav Milovan Djilas, the Chi- 
nese Wang Meng, the East German 
Wolfgang Harich, the Vietnamese Minh 
Hoang. Judging by the remarkable co- 
herence and unity of feeling with which 
these authors speak, the often-cited in- 
tellectual revolt behind the Iron Curtain 
is a matter of fact. 

The value of this book lies, therefore, 
chiefly in its importance as an historical 
document. However, the reader should 
be warned against expecting it to con- 
tain uniformly good writing. It does con- 
tain some excellent writing. As a matter 
of fact, some of these poems and stories 
have a visionary quality and are aglow 
with the fire of convictions born of pain, 
hope, fear and tragedy—a fire rarely 
found nowadays in the literature of the 
Western world. But the book also has 
many a page of inferior writing and 
much that is simply in poor taste. Once 
one disregards the uniting bond of op- 
position to and disillusion in Soviet life, 
abysmal differences among the individ- 
ual writers in respect to moral, political, 
social and metaphysical principles be- 
come painfully and depressingly evident. 

In spite of its shortcomings, this book 
should be read by those who feel com- 
pelled to look beyond the confines of 
an affluent, complacent and indifferent 
society. Some of the scenes depicted here 
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may haunt one for years. They will 
give a glimpse of that life under which 
the majority of one’s fellow-men labour 
today. 

Herz R. Kuexun 


The Province of the Heart, by Phyl- 
lis McGinley. 181 pp. Viking. $3. 


re BOOK is unusual in two respects. 
First, because after twenty-five years 
of writing poetry, Miss McGinley has 
“committed” a volume of prose. This 
sudden departure from her usual medi- 
um resulted from the impossibility of 
phoning “the right people in the liter- 
ary world” to refute their harsh words 
against her beloved suburbia. The sec- 
ond reason for the book’s uniqueness is 
that Miss McGinley has written of 
“tradition and morality” in a vein that 
is delightful and charming, but still per- 
suasive. 

In the section titled “Unorthodoxies,” 
the author staunchly defends her “un- 
orthodox” position on contemporary cus- 
toms. Though confessing to be “an opin- 
ionated woman,” Miss McGinley con- 
veys her very definite ideas with a light 
touch and sometimes mocking tone. 
She pleads with women for a returned 
realization of the true glory of being a 
woman, and she admonishes parents for 
too quickly rushing their children into 
adulthood (“Lucy at twelve ... will 
be a charmer one day if she is permitted 
to continue her romance with tropical 
fish for a while longer”). She defends 
the unfashionable notions of guilt and 
sin (“Sin implies goodness . . . sin im- 
plies forgiveness”), and she commends 
today’s “brave generation” of young peo- 
ple trying to live as fully as possible 
despite the ominous circumstances of 
the age. “Togetherness” she finds less 
than ideal, and she boasts of a happy 
youthful illiteracy which timed her first 
meeting with “Dickens, Austen and 
Mark Twain when I was capable of 
giving them the full court curtsy.” 

The section titled “Frivolities” speaks 
of family life Cwith its “purseful of do- 
mestic humor”); against gardens (“The 
successful truckgardener can never go 
out—because his conscience tells him he 
has to be at home eating up his corn or 
packaging his beans for the freezer”); 
and in defense of feminine friends 
(“Ask a woman if she likes your hairdo 
and she tells you”). And the final chap- 





ters contain her praise of suburbia, her 
“Letter to an Unknown Man” for whom 
she will vote in November, and her dis- 
tinction between a married woman with 
a career (impossible except for three- 
handed women) and a married woman 
with a job (quite possible for an “efh- 
cient woman” ). 

Though written in a light vein with 
many humorous touches and delightful 
anecdotes, Province of the Heart has 
more to offer than just a few hours of 
entertaining reading. Miss McGinley 
engages in a “running argument with 
those whose interpretation of life” dif- 
fers from hers. She speaks of “unfash- 
ionable” topics with good sense and good 
humor. And such common sense, served 
up so pleasantly, is a hard combination 
to come by. Miss McGinley has what 
it takes—perception, understanding, con- 
viction, perspective and the touch of a 
poet. 

JosEPHINE GIAQUINTA 


The Stones of Florence, by Mary 
McCarthy. 130 pp., 128 illus. 
Harcourt, Brace. $15. 


HIS BOOK HAS the flavor of brilliant 

conversation. It leaves one with a 
feeling of having toured the town in a 
most satisfying way with the author and 
photographer. It is like listening to the 
former talk with knowledge and convic- 
tion as a critic of art, politics and society, 
and having the latter add, “Look at 
those windows of the Palazzo Strozzi 
and you'll see what she means” or 
“Take that painting of Fra Angelico’s, 
for instance.” 

Beginning with a description of the 
sights, sounds and smells of modern 
Florence, the talk moves to political 
strife, like the old effort to keep the Re- 
public or rid the town of one or other 
of the Medicis. Now the talk will turn 
to some famous artist or type of archi- 
tecture common at one period or anoth- 
er. Instead of concentrating on outstand- 
ing men, the discussion turns again and 
again to the outstanding traits of the 
Florentines and their work: elegance, 
simplicity, orderliness, frugality, com- 
munal loyalty and love of communal 
freedom. Perhaps most outstanding is 
their tendency to see things either as 
black or white. This is reflected in their 
architecture, their political life, their re- 
ligious beliefs. The contrasting black 
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and white marble facade of San Miniato 
al Monte, reproduced on the jacket and 
aga‘n on a double page inside, gives the 
feel of the book at a glance. A striking 
picture, “God the Father” by Andrea 
del Castagno, seems to reflect the mys- 
tery of Divine Providence in regard to 
Florence. Again and again the portion 
of lorence shown in word and picture 
expresses what both author and photog- 
rapher saw: “an unexpected and abso- 
lute truthfulness.” 

Rarely have two people worked so ef- 
fectively in different media to give an 
identical expression of thought. The 
sharpness and general excellence of the 
prose style is equalled by the quality of 
the 128 black-and-white and twelve col- 
or plates. The book is remarkable in its 
treatment of essentials, both in text and 
pictures. It shows what has endured and 
will endure. The author complains ve- 
hemently, “Many of the famous monu- 
ments have become, quite literally, in- 
visible, for lack of a spot from which 
they can be viewed with safety.” This 
book provides such a spot. 

Joun Mary Renoer, C.P. 


The Silent Traveller in Boston, by 
Chiang Yee. 275 pp. Norton. 
$6.50. 


| T Is A great pleasure to look at any of 

Chiang Yee’s Silent Traveller books, 
and this one about Boston is among his 
best. His drawings, both colored and 
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Illustration from “The Silent Traveller in Boston” 
Pine in Harvard Square 


’ 

i | line, express with delicacy and finesse sy 
+ | the true artist’s appreciation of beauty. } 
It is fascinating to see the swan-boats in 


the Public Garden through the branch- 


es of a weeping-willow. His drawings in 


1 | this book are less Chinese, and also less | Thoreau, and, oddly enough, to Mary — teeming crowds pouring into midnight 
| } satiric, than some of those in his other Baker Eddy. Masses pass him by. He tells only of the 
- | books of Paris, London or Dublin. For Actually, the book is about all of New _ traditional handful of carol-singers on 
: | its drawings alone the book is one that | England from Nantucket to Maine and _ Beacon Hill on Christmas Eve. 

1 | will be treasured by all Bostonians, it includes such places as Provincetown Mr. Chiang believes that Mary Baker 
. | proper, or even less proper. Mr. Chiang (200 miles away), Gloucester, Plym- Eddy and her Christian Scientists rep- 
- | quotes T. B. Aldrich as referring to the © outh, Concord and Cambridge. It con- _ resent the real Pilgrim spirit. It is hard 
- | latter as not genuine, but Boston-plated. _centrates a relatively small portion on to imagine by what devious reasoning 
| As to the text, it is secondary to the “the Hub.” he arrives at this conclusion, for, above 
» | pictures. As far as Boston is concerned, Religiously, Mr. Chiang is aware all things, the Pilgrims were realists. 

_ | the book could have been written acen- chiefly of Christian Science, and he pic- Socially, our Chinese traveller is 
- | tury ago. The author is oblivious of the tures its mother church beautifully. It | aware only of the “proper Bostonians,” 
| | modern city with its religious, social and _ is as if a traveller in Rome dwelt upon _ of the dwindling Beacon Hill group, the 
; | political aspects, with its racial amal- the Baptists or Quakers there. He refers | Somerset Club, the Harvard-Groton 
; | gams and consequent tensions. Mr. briefly to the Nativity scenes on Boston —_ group which constitute a small minority 
+ | Chiang has the Chinese love of ances- | Common at Christmas time but says no __ in Boston life today. 
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tors and he makes his obeisance to such 
figures as Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow, 
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word about the throngs of people who 
go there to pray. Such pageants as the 


A writer is entitled to choose his own 
vantage point, and this author has chos- 
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en to survey Boston and New England 
from the viewpoint of old Beacon Hill 
and in the light of colonial literary tra- 
dition. That he has done well, even 
though he has ignored the masses of 
people who have made the Boston of 
this century. 

He has painted an entrancing picture 
of the physical aspects of the city—the 
old buildings, the snowy beauty of the 
Common in winter, the grace of wild 
ducks over Jamaica Pond, the sleepy 
meandering of the Concord River and 
the flashing beauty of autumn foliage. 
By all means read this book for what it 
is—a delightful picture of a colorful and 
interesting part of our country. 

Tueresa O’NEr. 


Power and Morality, by Pitirim So- 
rokin and Walter Lunden. 204 
pp. Porter Sargent. $3.50. 


§ hx Fact that the co-authors of this 
book are distinguished social scien- 
tists immediately conjurs up a set of 
standards involving strict scholarly ob- 
jectivity, carefully developed measure- 
ments and a tone of rigid detachment— 
none of which are in great evidence 
here. But Professor Sorokin has long 
maintained an independence that scorns 
these inflexible “scientific” rules and 
proclaims the scientist’s right Cat times, 
duty) to commit himself and take a 
stand. In this vein, the book emerges as 
a frank and forceful statement of a po- 
sition, a controversial position, perhaps, 
but one which is deserving of the most 
careful reading and respect. 

Perhaps the message would be more 
effective if some of the trappings of 
empiricism had been disregarded. As it 
is, there are forced “measurements” and 
“empirical comparisons” that weaken its 
impact considerably. The co-authors pre- 
sent a thesis that political power is al- 
most intrinsically associated with im- 
morality; that this is sometimes the ef- 
fect of a selective process which brings 
immoral persons to positions of power 
and sometimes the result of the work- 
ings of political power upon those who 
receive it. This reviewer has always rel- 
ished Professor Sorokin’s earlier devas- 
tating dismissal of a geographical theo- 
rist who sought to reduce all social be- 
havior and accomplishments to the op- 
eration of climatic conditions; Sorokin 
caustically commented that the reader is 
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given the impression that this theorist 
had all the meteorological records of An- 
cient Rome at his disposal. A critic 
might well suggest that Sorokin and 
Lunden generalize here as though they 
had at their disposal the Uniform Crime 
Reports, not only of Ancient Rome, but 
virtually of all other known civilizations 
as well. 

But viewing this work in the context 
of a frank espousal of a position, these 
faults become minor considerations. Far 
too little attention has been given to the 
great separation that exists between 
power and morality in the modern 
world, and these authors mince no 
words in their attempt to correct this 
omission. Wars and executions “for rea- 
son of state” are flatly branded and dis- 
cussed as murder on a grand scale, a 
scale proper to our present age of calmly 
accepted atrocities. Sorokin and Lun- 
den see these and other social evils as 
signs of the death throes of a decaying 
“sensate” culture and preliminary to the 
emergence of a new “integral” culture 
orientation, one in which scientists, if 
not philosophers, become “kings.” 

One is impressed and almost con- 
vinced by the incisive indictment of our 
present low ebb of cultural values and 
the behavior patterns associated with the 
state. The optimistic portrayal of the 
imminent change for the better and the 
description of the various “signs” of that 
change-in-process are less convincing. 
In short, the diagnosis of our contempo- 
rary social illness and its etiology, as 
well as the necessary therapeutic pro- 
cedures, are challenging and, in this re- 
viewer's opinions, largely valid; it is 
with respect to the rate of improve- 
ment being made and the prognosis of 
ultimately complete recovery that one 
feels some misgivings. Let us hope that 
Sorokin and Lunden are as correct in 
these rosy predictions as they are in their 
discussion of the evils that beset us. 

Gorpon C. ZAHN 


The Piebald Standard, A Biography 
of the Knights Templars, by Edith 


Simon. 358 pp. Little, Brown. 
$5.00. 


oer History of the Knights Tem- 
plars falls into three main periods: 
the years of their humble beginnings un- 
der the inspiration and leadership of 
Hugues de Payens, knight of Cham- 


pagne; the era of their phenomenal 
growth when the castles of the Temple 
were established in every nation of 
Christendom from Cyprus to Britain; 
finally, their suppression and tragic end, 

The origin of the Temple followed 
the Christian capture of Jerusalem dur- 
ing the first Crusade (1096-1099), 
Hugues de Payens with eight compan- 
ion-knights, in 1118, took a vow before 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem to defend 
with their lives the newly-established 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. The Or- 
der’s Rule for community life was drawn 
up by no less a personage than Bernard 
of Clairvaux. The Knights adopted the 
white habit with a red cross as their dis- 
tinctive dress. Notwithstanding the aus- 
terity of their Rule and the perilous 
mission of the Knights, the Order at- 
tracted the rich and the poor, the good 
and all too frequently the criminal, the 
fugitive from justice, the excommuni- 
cate whose souls, according to their 
Rule, they must strive to save. 

Popes and kings vied in bestowing 
privileges and bequests upon the Tem- 
plars until they became the bankers of 
Europe. It was no uncommon thing for 
the royal treasury to be housed in the 
Temple fortress. But the gold in the cof- 
fers was a lure to avaricious rulers, moti- 
vated by lust for power and greed. Such 
a man was Philip the Fair of France. 
Upon alleged confessions and _ revela- 
tions by disreputable, degraded witness- 
es and perjurers, Philip set himself to 
wreck the Temple and appropriate its 
wealth. On October 13, 1307, the Tem- 
plars, including their Grand Master, 
Jacques de Molai, were arrested. The 
travesty of a framed trial, the vacillating 
weakness of Pope Clement V, the re- 
lentless persecution of the King led to 
horrible, confused confessions extorted 
under torture, to anguished recantations 
and finally to execution at the stake. 
Jacques de Molai was broken on the 
rack; under duress he confessed to atro- 
cious crimes but ultimately he rose to 
heroic stature in his recantation pro 
claiming “that he had lied to save his 
life.” He paid the price for his retrac- 
tion, dying at the stake in the square 
before Notre Dame. 

This is the record which Edith Simon 
presents in the biography of the Tem- 
plars. ‘The time period of the book ex- 
tends from the first Crusade to the final 
tragedy begun in 1307. The author mar- 
shals medieval characters in rapid suc- 
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cessio® across the pages—Baldwin II, 
the Leper-king, Baldwin IV, Richard 
the Lion-hearted, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, Louis VII of 
Franc, Louis IX the saint-king, Sala- 
din, as well as more sinister figures. 
Miss Simon writes in a Suetonian 
strain. The gossip of the day, the secret 
abominations and crimes of individuals, 
the insinuating implications are regaled 
with zest. If one enjoys this type of nar- 
ration, the book will prove interesting. 
Toa thoughtful reader, there may seem 
to be a lack of genuine feeling, sympa- 
thy and understanding of the ideals and 
spirit which motivated the Crusaders 
and the correlated work of the Knights 
Templars. 
SistER Mary Amsrosg, B.V.M. 


Up from Liberalism, by William F. 
Buckley, Jr. 205 pp. McDowell, 
Obolensky. $3.50. 


gorge to what the title might lead 
us to believe, Mr. Buckley is not 
now, nor has he ever been, either a 
Liberal or a slave. Rather, he seems al- 
ways to have been a champion of the 
freedom of the individual Cwhich he 
roots in “economic freedom”), an op- 
ponent of paternalistic and centralized 
government (whence his seeming oppo- 
sition to de-segregation), and an advo- 
cate of clear-headed logic rather than 
mushy sentimentalism and rhetoric in 
debate (thus his opposition to the “ra- 
tionalism” of Liberals). In short, Mr. 
Buckley is a Conservative, and very 
outspoken about it. 

Drawing on his long experience as a 
student and professional opponent of 
Liberalism, in theory and in practice, 
Mr. Buckley speaks first of “The Fail- 
ure of Contemporary American Liber- 
alism,” beginning with an exhaustive 
exploration of its failure in debate. Lib- 
erals just will not come out and ex- 
change blows, Mr. Buckley complains, 
and he goes on to suggest Cif we may 
use a word so mild to describe his smash- 
ing demonstrations) that Liberals usual- 
ly attempt to overcome their controver- 
sial inadequacies by “methods” which 
border on the illegal. (Mr. Buckley 
himself threads a delicate course be- 
tween libel and rhetoric; one must ad- 
mire his self-assurance on the high wire; 
he has no immunity of any sort to fall 


back on.) 
Dec., 1959-Jan., 1960 


Mr. Buckley is at his best when he 
is exposing and dissecting the sophis- 
tries and debaters’ tricks of his oppo- 
nents. He is truly magnificent as he 
crushes mercilessly the exotic oratorical 
flowers of Liberalism by an inter-linear 
commentary on a campaign leaflet. The 
disdain with which he thrusts home, 
piercing to the heart of some Liberal 
fallacy with a mere footnote, the ele- 
gance with which he refutes, inter- 
twining Freshman Logic and popular 
resentments, will thrill and delight his 
audience (and Mr. Buckley never for- 
gets the galleries). Of course non-de- 
baters, and those less accustomed to ap- 
plause in matters of social thought and 
political philosophy might wish that Mr. 
Buckley were as scrupulous about his 
own florid characterizations and clever 
asides as he is with the “gaucheries” of 
his opponents. 

At the end, in what is perhaps the 
most important part of the book, Mr. 
Buckley attempts a positive statement 
of Conservative position. In its concern 
for the individual, Conservatism regards 
“economic freedom” as “the most pre- 
cious temporal freedom” we could have, 
and Mr. Buckley would be willing to 
forego all the others so long as his free- 
dom over the disposition of his money 
were preserved. The other freedoms, 
presumably, will emerge from this as 
from a “basis,” to borrow a term from 
Marxism. Mr. Buckley is no Marxist, 
of course, and he realizes the disadvan- 
tages of defining man as an economic 
animal; but, if political freedom is to be 
rooted in money, it would be helpful if 
he were to define money for us. 

In fine, without knowing precisely 
what Mr. Buckley’s economic position 
is, one can only wonder how, in the 
absence of the “other freedoms” (take 
something maudlin, like the freedom to 
publish) —one wonders how, in the 
event that there were no guarantees but 
the economic, Mr. Buckley would go 
about making his opinion heard (or 
read) if someone else, financially in a 
position to do so, should be of a mind 
to oppose the expression of Mr. Buck- 
ley’s non-economic opinions (take some- 
thing not so maudlin, like religious con- 
victions). But this is an old problem, 
the fear, fundamentally of those with 
many opinions and little money. And 
it is a problem which Mr. Buckley has 
ignored. JoszrH J. Carpino 


A Short History of the Catholic 
Church, by Denis Meadows. 246 
pp. Devin-Adair. $4.50. 


ANY PEOPLE do not read Church 
history because they believe that 
it would be a dull, exhausting business, 
filled with the dry bones of ancient here- 
sies or else the tedious dialectic of ob- 
solescent ecclesiastical politics. Mr. 
Meadows achieves the notable feat of 
presenting the main outline of Church 
history, from Pentecost Sunday to the 
present time, in less than 300 pages— 
and there is not a dull page in the en- 
tire book. 

Freshness, brevity and accuracy are 
the principal virtues of this attractive 
narrative. It is a story for Everyman. 
Written for Protestants as well as Cath- 
olics, it makes the point that bad popes 
and worldly prelates merely confirm our 
belief in free will. A few black sheep 
should not be permitted to eclipse the 
whiteness of others in the flock, or still 
less make us doubt the flock’s existence. 

Mr. Meadows’ candor and sincerity 
do not permit him to gloss over the fact 
that Alexander VI became a cardinal at 
the age of twenty-five and that his elec- 
tion to the papacy was undoubtedly 
simoniacal. Yet Pope Alexander was an 
able administrator and by no means an 
ecclesiastical Bluebeard. 

With respect to the Church today, 
Mr. Meadows believes that there is a 
higher level of religious practice than 
ever before. He points out that the sac- 
raments are more often frequented by 
a larger percentage of the laity and 
Church laws more consistently obeyed 
than, perhaps, at any time since the 
Apostolic age. At the same time, the 
Church is more savagely persecuted 
than ever before. 

There are a few slips of the pen. The 
issues raised by the problem of lay in- 
vestiture were not settled forever in the 
pontificate of Pope St. Leo IX but were 
very much in evidence in subsequent 
centuries, particularly in the period of 
colonization. Luther's original theses 
dealt with many other topics than in- 
dulgences. Pius VII did not crown Na- 
poleon; the emperor crowned himself in 
the presence of the Pope. 

These are minor inaccuracies: The 
study as a whole is worthy of the high- 
est commendation and serves as a good 
stimulant to further reading in ecclesias- 
tical history. Joun J. O'Connor 
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1. ACT ONE 
by Moss Hart 


Warm, highly engrossing and very revealing book 
about the American theatre told in the first per- 
son by one of its legendary successes. Already on 
the way to becoming a best-seller, this handsome 
book makes a sure-to-please gift. $5.00 


2. THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT 
by Jacques Barzun 


Again breaking new ground in brilliant and pro- 
vocative style, Jacques Barzun tells how intel- 
lect, the prime force in Western civilization, is 
being destroyed by our culture in the name of 
art, science and philanthropy. $5.00 


3. THE CHURCH AND THE SUBURBS 
by Rev. Andrew M. Greeley 


Candid, well-balanced presentation of the formi- 
dable problems faced by both clergy and laity as 
a result of the greatest migration in history—the 
flight of Americans to the suburbs. Father Gree- 
ley writes for the people concerned, not for the 
sociologists. $3.50 


4. IT’S GOOD TO BE ALIVE 
by Roy Campanella 


Warm-hearted and inspiring story of the Dodger’s 
beloved catcher, “Campy,” his tragic, crippling 
accident and his winning struggle to find mean- 
ing in a shattered life. $4.50 


5. THE CURE D’ARS: 
A Pictorial Biography 


With a generous text by the Bishop of Belley, this 
handsome big book records in striking pictures 
the life and physical surroundings of the quietly 
heroic Saint Jean-Marie Vianney. A beautiful and 
appropriate gift—especially for a priest or reli- 
gious. $10.00 


6. THE MEANING AND MATTER OF 
HISTORY by M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 


A profoundly Christian view of the ultimate forces 
of history by a brilliant Jesuit. Father D’Arcy says 
in his introduction: ‘Christian truths are not ar- 
gued in these pages; they are taken for granted 
and introduced to see what light they may be 
able to throw upon the human scene.’ 5.50 


7. THE WHOLE STORY 
by Martin J. Healy, S.T.D. 


Who is Man? Where is he going?—the all im- 
portant role of God in man’s life is compellingly. 
set forth in this prdyerbook-size volume from the 
publishers of My Way of Life. An inexpensive 
gift of great value. Duro leather deluxe. $2.0 
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8. THE AMERICAN HERITAGE BOOK OF 
THE PIONEER SPIRIT by Allan Nev- 
ins and others 


Presents the story of America’s pioneering men 
and women, the early explorers who went over 
the mountains to the West; the Indians, battles; 
the push to claim the Southwest; the railroad 
builders and inventors and much more. There are 
over 480 illustrations in this handsome big book, 
more than 150 of them in full color. $12.95 


9. THE GENERAL FOODS KITCHENS 
COOK BOOK 


Lavishly_ illustrated, 448-page compendium of 
more than 1,000 recipies, arranged and indexed 
by cooking situations to guide housewives in 
planning meals for different occasions. The for- 
mat is nine by nine inches, with a full-color jack- 
et and washable binding. The recipes appear on 
the outside columns of the pages making them 
easier to refer to and the water resistant pages 
are fixed to lie flat when the book is open. $4.95 


10. GENTLEMEN, SCHOLARS AND 
SCOUNDRELS edited by 
Horace Knowles 


Big anthology of the best writing from Harper's 
magazine from 1850 to the present. Contributors 
represented include: Faulkner, Lord Macauley, 

M. Forster, Mark Twain, Horace Greeley, Herman 
Melville, John Gunther. $7.5 


11. THE POPES THROUGH THE AGES 
by Joseph S. Brusher, S.J. 


Contains vivid biographies of every Pope from 
Saint Peter to Pope John XXIII. Also included are 
accounts of how Church customs and rites came 
into being, how the Popes became world leaders, 
and the influence of the Papacy on Western his- 
tory. This is truly a magnificent big book. There 
are 262 full page illustrations, 17 color. Heavy 
and rich binding and jacketing. Book measures 
more than 8 by 11 inches, weighs more than 41 
pounds. A superb gift. A selection of the Thomas 
More Book Club. $14.95 


12. APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN SCULP- 
TURE by Dom Hubert Van Zeller 


The principles a Christian sculptor should have in 
mind in carving, and the clergy and laity in 
buying and placing statues. A dozen photographs 
of the author’s own carving are included, not as 
models, but to illustrate what he is saying, and 
sometimes, where he went wrong. $3.75 


13. CHRISTIANITY IN ART 
by Frank and Dorothy Getlein 


Complete handbook to Christian art in a highly 
readable, informative narrative format. Illustra- 
tions are profuse and points made in text can be 
checked against plates. History, techniques, art- 
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ists, are all discussed against a_ revolutionary 
point of view. A selection of the Thomas More 
Book Club. $4.50 


14. JESUS CHRISTUS 
by Romano Guardini 


Having the freshness and immediacy of a cor. 
versation, these beautiful and deeply moving med- 
itations on the life of Christ are the inspired work 
of the author of The Lord. As in all of Msgr. 
Guardini’s writings, his purpose here is to lead 
the reader to worship God with the totality of his 
heart and mind. $2.75 


15. MARY, MOTHER OF FAITH 
by Father Josef Weiger 


With an introduction by Romano Guardini, wh 
praises the book highly, this work is a superb 
meditation on the life of the Blessed Virgin de 
signed to enliven true devotion to Mary. A selec 
tion of the Thomas More Book Club. 3. 


16. LIGHTNING MEDITATIONS 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Two-minute meditations on a wide variety of sub- 
jects in the spiritual life. As always, Msgr. Knox 
knows how to strike to the heart of the subject 
and make us heed Christ. $3.00 


17. THE TOMB OF ST. PETER AND ST. 
PAUL by Englebert Kirschbaum 


Recounts the fascinating story of the excavations 
under the Vatican to find the tombs of the two 
saints, the history behind the excavations, and the 
reaction of the scientific world to what was found. 
Illustrated in full color. $7.50 


18. ADVISE AND CONSENT 
by Allen Drury 


Much discussed big novel set in the ‘‘contempo- 
rary future’ concerning what happens in the life 
of five key men when the U.S. Senate is asked to 
approve the es of a new Secretary of 
State. Almost all the top positions in the govern- 
ment are brought to bear in this fascinating story 
which, in spite of its great length, is being avidly 
read by thousands. Definitely adult reading. A few 
unnecessary characters and incidents offend, but 
do not spoil the overall impact of an ongrow 
and different novel. $5.7. 


19. HAMMER AND FIRE 
by Raphael Simon, 0O.C.S.O. 


Unique handbook to the spiritual life with detailed 
help as to how to go about living it fully in the 
modern world. For laymen and religious alike Fa- 
ther Simon’s theme that true happiness and con- 
sequent mental peace can be found only in union 
with God through the search for perfection is 
valid. A selection of the Thomas More Book $3 
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20. KINGS, LORDS, AND COMMONS: 


Irish Poems from the Seventh Cen- 
tury to the Nineteenth, translated, 
with a preface by Frank O’Connor 


Poerns so smoothly translated into English as not 
to appear translated at all, this collection is rich 
varied and highly acclaimed. $3.75 


21. THE DARKNESS AND THE DAWN 
by Thomas B. Costain 


Another rousing historical adventure by the fa- 
mous author of The Black Rose and other best- 
sellers. The period is 451 A.D. and the principals 
are Attila the Hun and Aetius, Dictator of Rome. 
Lively adult reading. $3.95 


22. CITADEL OF GOD 
by Louis de Wohl 


Set in the turbulence of sixth century Rome, this 
colorful, inspiring novel centers upon the life of 
the great St. Benedict and continues de Wohl’s 
popular and readable series about the foremost 
saints of the Church. $4.50 


Books 


29. I CAN READ BOOKS— 
three new titles 


The helpful series that children can read to them- 
selves, by themselves. Ages 4-8. All 3 for $5.85 
Julius by Syd Hoff 
Last One Home Is a Green Pig by Edith T. Hurd 
Father Bear Comes Home by Else Minarik 


30. ANGELINA AND THE BIRDS 
by Hans Baumann 


Beautifully illustrated in color by Ulrik Schramm 
this is the beautifully told story of a little girl 
whose Faith merited a Saint’s help in her time of 
trouble. Ideal for grades 2-5. $2.95 


31. HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU 
by Doctor Suess 


In rib-tickling verse, and in full color throughout, 
with the kind of stunningly original illustrations 
for which he is famous, Dr uss tells how a att 
day should really be celebrated. Grades 3-5. $2.95 


32. THREE YOUNG KINGS 
by George Sumner Albee 


The Critic says: “A modern, realistic Christmas 
tale whose perennial messa ape has distinguished 
force because it is presented briefly and without 
sentimentality. There is a fitness and certain beau- 
ty to the story which should combine to leave a 
strong _— on young readers.” Iilustrated. 
Grades 3-7 


33. LUCY McLOCKETT 
by Phyllis McGinley 


Lucy was a model child at five, but at six she be- 
gan to lose things—mittens, sweaters, lists, for 
example. This dreamy bg d of life continued until 
one terrible day she lost her mother in a depart- 
ment store. Three-color illustrations by Helen Stone 
help to enhance this delightful book. Ages 3°00 


34. CHILDREN’S BIBLE 
illustrated by J. Gruger 


Covers the story of the Bible from the Creation 
- the second coming of Christ. Truly an unusual- 
ae fine presentation with striking illustrations. ‘$%S 
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23. A FAMILY ON WHEELS 
by Maria Augusta Trapp 


This is the long-awaited sequel to Maria Trapp’s 
first book, The Story of the ——_ Family Singers, 
which will soon be seen as a odgers and Hart 
musical starring Mary Martin. Here she continues 
the story of the life of her remarkable world 
as they travel and live in many parts of the ws 

The style is warm, the narrative interesting. $3.9 


24. THE PROVINCE OF THE HEART 
by Phyllis McGinley 


As deftly mocking, as filled with uncommon good 
sense as her famous verse, these charming yet 
forceful essays by a noted Catholic author are in 
defense of suburbia, husbands, and the traditional 
moralities. Wonderful reading. A selection of the 
Thomas More Book Club. $3.00 


25. THE CARDINAL STRITCH STORY 
by Marie C. Buehrle 


Warm, personal life of Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
beloved Archbishop of Chicago, whose death last 
year 7 the whole nation to grieve. Fully illus- 
trate 


26. THE CATHOLIC FAMILY HAND- 
BOOK by Rev. George Kelly 


With a foreword by Francis Cardinal Speliman, an 
important new manual for the guidance of every 
aspect of family life according to Catholic teach- 
ing. y? the aren of the popular Catholic Mar- 
riage Manual. $4.95 


27. RETREAT NOTES FOR RELIGIOUS 
by Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. 


Blue-print for an eight-days’ retreat for religious 
and lay adults. Father Leen shows the most pro- 
found meaning of Catholicism and exposes the 
petty mechanisms that distract the soul in its 
search for God $ 


28. PRAY, SISTER 
by John E. Moffatt, S.J. 


Fifty brief readings addressed to nuns by a pop- 
ular spiritual writer, touching on a variety of sub- 
jects concerning the spiritual life. Father Moffat 
is the author of Listen, Sister and many other 
favorites. $3.75 


for Young Readers 


THE HONEY BOAT written and 
illustrated by Valenti Angelo 
Springtime adventures of two lively boys on a 


barge carrying beehives up and down an Italian 
river. Ages 9-12. $3.00 


36. THE TWENTY MIRACLES OF SAINT 
NICOLAS by Bernarda Bryson 
Illustrated in color by the author, these are time- 


less legends about the original Saint Nicolas. Ages 
12 and up. $3.75 


37. THE GOLDEN BOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Adopted for young readers by Fred Cook from the 
American Heritage Book of the Revolution, this is 
a superb record of the opening chapter in our na- 
tion’s history. Spectacular full-color illustrations— 
paintings, photographs and maps. Ages 12 one 55 


38. SON OF CHARLEMAGNE 
by Barbara Willard 


Dramatic story of Carl, King of the Franks, who 
shared in the events leading to his father’s crown- 
ing as Holy Roman Emperor. Ages 11-14. 95 


a. 


39. STORIES FROM THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT by Piet Worm 


Unusually striking book similar in format (charm- 
ing illustrations in brilliant colors and lavishly a 

plied gold) to the author’s two previous feske 
on the Old Testament. A beautiful and inexpen- 
sive gift for children ages 6-9. $3.00 


40. THE GOLDEN TREASURY 

OF POETRY 
Sumptuous big anthology of favorite poems for 
children and young people. Profusely illustrated. 
A treasury of culture and enjoyment for the en- 
tire family. If you’re — ‘or one nice book 
to give a whole family of children this is it. $4.95 


41. THE WITCH OF BLACKBIRD POND 
by Elizabeth Speare 


Winner of the current Newberry Medal for the 
best story for young readers of the year. An ex- 
citing and worthwhile book for children 12 and 
up. $3.00 


42. A GIRL AND HER TEENS by Rev. 
Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D 


Down-to-earth and positive approach to the sa 
lems of teenage girls written for them to ree b 
a retreat master of wide experience. 38 
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Adventures with the Missing Link, 
by Raymond A. Dart with Den- 
nis Craig. 255 pp. Harper. $5. 


HE “INSIDE story” of a famous sci- 

entific discovery is often, for both 
layman and scientist, more interesting 
than the find itself. Apart from learning 
of the many lucky incidents that put the 
most sensational fossil, Australopithecus 
Africanus (the “southern ape of Africa), 
into the hands of Dr. Raymond Dart, 
professor of anatomy at the University 
of Witwatersrand in Johannesburg, the 
reader will be highly amused by the au- 
thor’s chest-thumping “T-told-you-so” 
jousting with his many sharp critics. 
His fantastic speculations on the nature 
and origins of man, however, will come 
as a disappointment. 

Professor Dart’s theory of evolution 
may be briefly stated. Twenty million 
years ago some enterprising apes came 
down from the trees and started the long 
southward trek from Central to South 
Africa. Once terrestrial they found it 
necessary with ever increasing frequen- 
cy to stand upright to survey the hori- 
zon. Standing erect on two feet had the 
disadvantage of exposing more of their 
vulnerable anatomy to their enemies. 
In self defense they soon learned to take 
the jaws and long bones of the beasts 
they killed and to use them as weapons 
in the struggle for survival. This en- 
forced erect posture stimulated the evo- 
lution of a “fantastically flexible torso,” 
facilitated great skill in the use of these 
osteodontokeratic weapons, increased 
brain size to coordinate all these equili- 
brational feats, and helped develop the 
breath control, meaningful gestures and 
vocalizations prerequisite to human 
speech and intelligence. A million years 
were needed to transform this australo- 
pithecine meat-eater, by way of the ape- 
man of Java and beetle-browed Nean- 
derthal Man, into Homo sapiens, that 
“aggressive, cannibalistic, predaceous, 
blood-thirsty decimator of the earth’s 
animals, the deadliest of the Carnivora, 
now dietetically separated and differen- 
tiated from his anthropoid relatives by 
the ancient mark of Cain.” Only by 
acknowledging this “differentiative hu- 
man (sic!) characteristic in man’s car- 
nivorous and cannibalistic origins can 
we understand the blood - spattered, 
slaughter- gutted archives of human his- 
tory!” 

For over thirty years anthropologists 
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have, for the most part, maintained their 
original cautious and skeptical attitude 
toward most of Dart’s conclusions con- 
cerning Australopithecus. The anatomi- 
cal facts—larger-than-ape brains, a kind 
of erect posture, human-like teeth, wide- 
ranging visual ability, increased stability 
of feet and lower limbs—are conceded 
by the scientists. Since 1951 most of the 
controversies have raged about the fos- 
sils that Dart and his colleagues have 
found associated with the man-apes. 
Much of Adventures with the Missing 
Link is concerned with demonstrating 
the author’s assumptions that these jaw 
bones, humeri, femurs and so forth, of 
other animals, were, in reality, tools and 
weapons of the man-apes of South Af- 
rica. Dart now calls this questionable 
assemblage the Osteodontokeratic Cul- 
ture of Australopithecus Prometheus. 
This bone, tooth and horn culture, like 
the fossil itself, is said to be a million 
years old, and not only marked the be- 
ginning of man’s tool-using career but, 
without the least improvement, persist- 
ed for 975,000 years! For all the rolling 
of these bones, Dart sounds no more 
convincing than he did in his 1956 lec- 
ture to the International Congress in 
Philadelphia. 
SyLvesTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 


Testament and Other Poems, by 
John Fandel. 80 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. 95 cents. 


Discovery and Other Poems, by 
Samuel Hazo. 79 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. 95 cents. 


| N Testament, John Fandel is “a prop- 

er steward of expectation.” Each 
communication seems to be controlled 
by the poet’s reverent attention to the 
obtrusively commonplace: child, star, 
flower, wind, sun, light, dark, love. But 
nothing is commonplace, of course, 
when it is considered with attention and 
reverence. 

John Fandel does not purpose to alert 
his reader by the surprise of unexpected 
comparison. Simile and metaphor are 
not used over-lavishly except perhaps in 
the litany of relationships in “Dawn.” 

—_ may be called the opening of the 

ight. 

“—- may be called the closing of the 

dark. 


It is the start of day or end of night. 
It is the death-and-birth dividing mark. 


Images illuminate communication: “[the 





hawk’s] wings waver out as day does 


.”; “a gull, this morning, like an 
island tide/ Scouted the hill . 
“when the rain began/ hecdantiegil it 
self like a fresh kind of cricket. . 

Wittingly, I should judge, he has 
chosen to use allegory as a deliberate de- 
vice, without trying to blur his method. 
And this is successful in “A Brief Ex- 
ample,” “This Side of Asia” and in 
“Prestidigitator” which concludes 


As love is all the while we blunder 
Where it is 
Till Presto Someone proves our wonder 


Love through his. 


The diction is that of good conversa- 
tion, with more deliberate care exer- 
cised in the placement of words for 
rhythmic and connotative value. The 
pulse of rhythm interprets movement, 
e.g., abruptness: “I saw a yellow leaf/ 
It stopped me.” It can also suggest a 
necessary patience: 


The waiting wearies, though, I know. But 
by 
And by we'll bless that waiting; you and I. 


In the statement of love in “Six Songs 
to Silence,” the expression is unambig- 
uously honest. Only one word—at the 
conclusion—breaks the quiet and calls 
uneasy atention to itself and whatever 
echoes of Elizabeth Barret Browning or 
Alice Meynell linger in the mind of the 
reader. 


. . « by that sure caress I understand 
the hand must fold, the night begin. 

I understand how brief the night will be 

Because I turn, I walk, I rush to thee. 


Traditional, not trite; reverent, not 
moralizing, John Fandel writes clearly 
of what he knows and respects. 

Three characteristics—strength, astrin- 
gency, discipline—mark the best of the 
work that appears in Samuel Hazo's 
book Discovery. 

The strength is evident in handling of 
subject, in vigor of verb and in imagery 
which is often drawn from an exact 
knowledge of beast and reptile. 

He uses the verb—instead of the ad- 
jective—to communicate the scene or 


action: “leaves cartwheel across the 
dock. . . .”; “tugs budge and butt . 
or 


Routine from the ring one soldier rose: 
to mace nailed legs and thrust the final 


spear. 


or throughout a poem like “Parachutist” 
which is shared experience. 
The astringency is often evident—in 
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the ightly ironic comment on “The 
New Male” who comes to “exercise 
with ‘rimming shears/ a pitchfork paint- 
ed Sears-and-Roebuck gray/ a mower 
set tc spew back grass like spray”; in the 
more satiric “Friends to the Dead Fin- 
ancie:” and “Circe.” 

Discipline margins the pain and mys- 
tery of the lines of “For a Son Who Will 
Never Be Born” with its fine concluding 
stanza: 

Les; brave than Simeon, I speak my fear 

for flesh not yet created, named or 

known... 

He blessed a child begotten crucified 

and mocked with a prophecy all I would 

spare 

you with these fostering, futile words, my 

son. 

Astringency and discipline are best 
fused, it seems to me, in the poems of 
the last section of the book, “Sortilege 
of Flags.” Mere understatement makes 
of “Marauders” a darkly angry and com- 
passionate poem. The same might be 
said of “Tactics” and “Soldier’s Lot.” 

The attitude of a publisher toward ac- 
cepting poetry, one commentator said, 
is less negative now than it was ten 
years ago: poets are making themselves 
heard through readings and recordings 
and this may bring them into contact 
with their potential audience. Good. 
And Sheed and Ward—in publishing 
these two paperbacks—should receive 
the reward of creating an even better au- 
dience. The books are attractive in for- 
mat, inexpensive in price, and a guaran- 
teed delight for an intelligent reader. 
The delight will vary from book to book, 
and this is as it should be. John Fandel 
may give new vision to the wonder and 
joy in creaturehood; Samuel Hazo dra- 
matizes courage and compassion until 
the reader is shaken by both. Either ex- 
perience is worth a little more than 
ninety-five cents. 


Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


0 To Be a Dragon: New Poems, by 
Marianne Moore. 37 pp. Viking 
Press. $2.75. 


Poems, by Boris Pasternak. Trans- 
lated by Eugene M. Kayden. 194 
pp. University of Michigan Press. 
$3.95. 


oe two books have in common 
the vogue of adulation due their au- 
thors—perhaps adulation only partially 
due to the first author to be considered 
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Boris Pasternak: Authentic poetry 


here, Marianne Moore, who stands in 
danger of being more praised than read. 

This praise, of course, results pri- 
marily from a critical admiration of 
craft, chiefly by poet-professors who 
have long been enchanted by her com- 
plexities of artifice. Admittedly, this ar- 
tifice is a considerable achievement in 
itself, but I wonder if it does not in the 
end somehow leave the impression of a 
meticulously produced collection of fig- 
urines and artifacts rather than of life- 
giving growths of urgency and need. 
In fact, I can’t free myself of the notion 
that for Miss Moore, poetry is a kind 
of precious and exalted hobby—in which 
the materials of the hobby are research 





Marianne Moore: Exalted hobby 


and text rather than the experiential 
and human. 

Miss Moore’s predilection for foot- 
notes is, of course, well-known. On a 
recent Jack Paar telecast Miss Moore, 
who is the world’s worst reader of poet- 
ry, interrupted herself at least two or 
three times in a reading of her deliber- 
ately affected (Brooklyn) Dodgers poem 
in order to make some comments which 
were hardly distinguishable from the 
poem itself. But footnotes in lyric po- 
etry are no more desirable than clusters 
of barnacles on a slick-lined sloop. And 
yet if you happen to admire Miss 
Moore's kind of poetry, here, simply, 
is a slight extension of the same. 

It is no news to announce that Boris 
Pasternak’s reputation, B.Z. (Before 
Zhivago), had already been well estab- 
lished in poetry. He is, I believe, more 
the authentic poet than is Miss Moore. 
This shines through even in translation, 
where Miss Moore would suffer irrepa- 
rable damage in any translation what- 
ever. I readily admit that the skillful 
adaptability of one language into an- 
other (always a failure at best) is no 
criterion for the critical evaluation of 
poetry—especially of poetry—but in this 
case it does seem to indicate the absence 
of certain qualities in the one (Moore) 
and the presence of those qualities in 
the other (Pasternak). Further, the 
range in Pasternak is amazing—from 
some of the early verse, which would 
have made good copy for the Ladies 
Home Journal, to the major accomplish- 
ment of the later poems. Miss Moore, 
on the other hand, as Karl Shapiro re- 
cently pointed out, is still writing as she 
did in the "Twenties. “I am tempted to 
say,” Pasternak writes in a letter to the 
translator, “that art does not equal it- 
self, does not mean itself alone, but 
that it means tangibly something be- 
yond itself.” And that, of course, makes 
all the difference. 

As for the adulation mentioned earli- 
er, Pasternak himself has broken 
through the exclusiveness of a cult; and 
it is no disparagement of modern poetry 
to say that he has engaged our attention 
in the dominant creative voice of our 
time—the novel. His greatest work is to 
be found in the central image of man 
revealed in Doctor Zhivago. But this 
does not make his poetry more respect- 
able or acceptable for it has always ex- 
isted in its own undeniable right. 

THomas P. McDonngLL 
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It Was Inevitable... 


ARLIER this year Viking Press published The In and Out 
Book, by Robert Benton and Harvey Schmidt. Accord- 
ing to the rules set forth by the authors, the whole world 
can be divided into two categories: IN and OUT. There 
is no middle ground—everything is either IN or OUT. 

Since this is so and since the authors of The In and Out 
Book could not possibly cover everything in one small vol- 
ume, we have taken it upon ourselves to continue the job 
for them. It would be wrong to conclude that the term 
IN means good, or that OUT is synonymous with bad. The 
reader who is either puzzled or outraged at what follows 
must bear in mind that the writers are not simply being 
arbitrary when they state, for example, that it is OUT to 
say “Holy Ghost” and IN to say “Holy Spirit”—we are sim- 
ply setting things down as we have found them to be. The 
terms IN and OUT must be taken simply as basic meas- 
urements of the snob appeal inherent in everything, even, 
we are sorry to report, in contemporary Catholic life. Here- 
with— 

Maisie Ward is IN, but Frank Sheed is OUT. 

The Age of the Laity is IN . . . Converts are OUT. 

Graham Greene plays are IN . . . his novels are OUT. 

Dame Edith Sitwell is IN. 

Evelyn Waugh is old and OUT. 

To watch Bishop Sheen on television was always OUT 
but to listen to the Catholic Hour on the radio is IN. 

Cana is OUT .. . CFM is OUT. 

YCS and YCW are IN ... . Adult Education is OUT. 

Catholic Book Week is OUT. 

Labor priests are OUT . . . Social action is OUT... 

And so is Commonweal. 

America is IN, in spite of Father Gardiner who is OUT. 

The icon ads in the front of Jubilee are IN . . . the Uncle 
Peter ads in the back are OUT as is everything in between. 

The Little Sisters of the Poor are IN. 

Breast feeding and natural childbirth are IN in the mid- 
west, OUT in more civilized parts of the country and in 
Southern Italy. 

The Sign is IN, Ave Maria would be IN except for the 
fact that its managing editor, Don Thorman, is OUT. 

The Baroness de Hueck is OUT. 

Dorothy Day is IN, especially while incarcerated. 

The vernacular liturgy is OUT. 

Speaking about money from the pulpit is OUT . . . So is 
contributing to the collection. 

All sermons, in fact, are OUT. 

Large diocesan papers are OUT. 

Thomas Merton on the Eastern Liturgy is IN, other- 
wise OUT. 

Father Ginder is so far OUT he is OUT even to OUT 
people. 

O. A. Batista is even farther OUT than Father Ginder. 

Mentioning honorary degrees is OUT. 

Cross Currents is IN, even if you can’t understand it. 


All Catholic movie stars are OUT. 


John Pick and Renascence are OUT except in Milwau- 
kee and Milwaukee is OUT. 

Image Books are OUT . . . Sheed and Ward poetry pa- 
perbacks are IN. 

Pictures taken at papal audiences are OUT. 

The Knox Bible is OUT, the Jerusalem Bible is IN. 

Serving brown bread is OUT . . . Pentecost beer is IN. 

Modernizing Sisters’ habits is OUT. 

Notre Dame is OUT, but Saint Mary’s of the Lake is 
IN, except for Sister Madeleva who is OUT. 

Betrothal ceremonies are IN, especially if held outdoors. 

Father Murray, Father Ong, Father Berrigan and Brother 
Antoninus are IN . . . Father Weigel and Father Thurston 
Davis are OUT. 

The Indiana Catholic is IN. 

The Knights of Columbus are OUT to a man. 

Chesterton and Belloc are OUT . . . Maurice Baring is 
IN. 

Monsignors who tell you to call them “Father” are OUT. 

The Catholic Digest is OUT. 

Air - conditioned rectories are OUT, but air - conditioned 
churches are IN. 

The Bruce Publishing Co. is OUT, but ’Liz Evans is IN. 

To be Irish is to be OUT . . . to be Welsh is to be IN. 

Pew rent is IN . . . Collecting at the door is OUT. 

Carthusians, Jesuits and Maryknollers are IN . . . Amer- 
ican Dominicans, Franciscans, and Trappists are OUT. 

Hummel figures are OUT. 

The Trapp family was IN, but is fast going OUT. 

Talking about the New Testament is OUT. . . Talk- 
ing about the Old Testament is IN. 

Pamphlets are OUT. 

St. John’s bread is OUT, so is Trappist cheese but Trap- 
pist jams are IN providing they are not served in the jar. 

Going to Europe with a clerical guide is OUT. 

Jean Charlot, Jacques Maritain and Joe Brieg are OUT. 

Displaying a copy of Pieper’s Leisure, the Basis of Cul- 
ture on your coffee table is IN. 

Talking about any saint born after 1300 is OUT. 

Borrowing a book from a parish library is OUT. . . not 
returning it, however, would put you back IN. 

Father Bernard Theall is IN, reading his column is OUT. 

Being buried in a mausoleum is OUT. 

After-dinner conversation about Spanish mystics is OUT 
. . . but fourteenth-century English mystics are IN. 

The Catholic Press Association is OUT; however, going 
to its national convention is IN, providing you do not at- 
tend any of the sessions. 

To have a crib is OUT . . . To have a creche is IN. 

Biographies of the venerable founders of obscure religious 
Orders are IN, especially if their motherhouses are in Wis- 
consin. 

The Critic is IN, but Paul Cuneo is OUT. 


Suing, assaulting, excommunicating or even writing us is 


OUT. Dan Herr and Joe WELLs 
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Peter the First, by Alexey Tolstoi. 
Translated by Tatiana Shebuni- 
na. 768 pp. Macmillan. $5.95. 


os WRITERS, under commissars 
no less than under czars, read their 
history intensively and introspectively. 
From Leo Tolstoi to Ehrenberg and 
Sholokov, they have at great length and 
with considerable agony reconstructed 
their national past as if thereby they 
might interpret their present and project 
their future. Their historical novels in 
particular have an immediacy to them 
which is strikingly evident in the thema- 
tic questions posed and puzzled over. 
From these roots, what yield? From this 
history, what destiny? Why? Whither? 

Such novels tend to sprawl even as 
Russia is vast; to be crowded, brutal, 
bloody, powerful, plodding, incredibly 
exaggerated even as have been her peo- 
ple; to portray, in characters writ large, 
heroes and villains but more often hero- 
villains even as Russian leadership itself 
has always been outstanding and as- 
tounding for its awesome greatness, 
whether greatly noble or greatly ignoble. 

Alexander, Catherine, Ivan, Boris and 
especially Peter I (The Great), not to 
mention a man named Iosif V. Dzugash- 
vili, have attracted and confounded the 
historical novelist. ‘That such as these 
dominated men and events and were 
therefore figures for epic treatment has 
never been the artistic problem. It has 
been, rather, what to do with their com- 
plexity and what to do about believabili- 
ty. How shall art order the chaos of 
straight historical fact? 

Typical of the question facing the his- 
torical novelist is the life of Peter I 
(1672-1725). Elected (selected actually) 
in 1682 upon the death of Czar Fedor 
Alexeyvich in preference to Prince Al- 
exei, quietly maturing and to a degree 
degenerating during the regency of his 
half-sister Sophia, seemingly wasting his 
youth in the pursuit of profligacy but 
at the same time applying himself to 
studies which would indisputably alter 
the direction of Russian history, he sud- 
denly and unaccountably burst the 
bonds of both youth and Sophia to be- 
come greatly powerful as if overnight. 
He gave immediate evidence of the ruth- 
lessness, cruelty and revengefulness 
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which would characterize his reign un- 
til its end. But he also and at the same 
time displayed the virtues of the ideal 
philosopher-king: wisdom, courage, tem- 
perance. A Caligula of sorts, he left Rus- 
sia a better, if bloodier, nation for his 
czardom. He was mercurial, quixotic, 
deep and shallow, noble and base. Even 
the last official act of his strange career, 
passing over his own son and upsetting 
primogeniture in favor of the peasant- 
courtesan Catherine, was fundamentally 
and typically inexplicable. 

Any one of his qualities or works 
would have been sufficient for the nov- 
elist’s intention. But which one? Besides, 
Peter is not Peter unless he is all of 
them. Thus the challenge of the histori- 
cal figure to the artist. 

Peter in history is simply not real. 
How good, then, is a novel about Peter? 
The question is almost irrelevant. This 
book, for all its unreality, is good history 
and biography. The research for it was 
done with typical naturalistic thorough- 
ness. The presentation is plodding Rus- 
sian representationalism of the "Thirties, 
rather like the work of Theodore Drei- 
ser at his most truthful and most awk- 
ward. I find little art here qua art, and 
yet the facts of the social approach do 
indeed compel. The plot line of the nov- 
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el is panoramic, confused—but real. It 
reads like melodrama or horse-opera. It 
is as bloody as Grand Guignol. But it 
is true. Art has had to fabricate almost 
nothing. 

The ready-made conflicts of boyars 
and streltsi, of Orthodox and Old Be- 
lievers, of haves and have nots, and of 
great good and great evil in frightening 
proximity in the person of one man had 
only to be applied and arranged. The 
point is that Peter the First is barely a 
novel but it is very readable history. 

Coming somewhere between War and 
Peace and And Quiet Flows the Don 
in both time and inventiveness, the book 
is said to be a modern Russian classic. 
It was first published in the ‘Thirties 
and was still being revised in the middle 
Forties. Finished or not, however, it 
immediately attracted a large reading 
public and the respect of the authorities. 

Why? So far as the people are con- 
cerned, the answer may be that this is 
Russian history in gutsy, gusty form. 
But what do the powers-that-be see in 
it? Alexey Tolstoi, no relation to the ear- 
lier and greater Tolstoi, was a Commu- 
nist propagandist. Is there Communist 
propaganda here? Peter was some of the 
things the Minister of Culture wishes 
to emphasize in Russian history: a re- 
former, a progressive, a man who made 
Russia great, a man with a sense of her 
destiny. But he was also a friend, and 
an example of the worst in Russian lead- 
ership past or present. He was a kind of 
Boris Goudonov, whose collapse has al- 
ways been regarded by the commissars 
as an object lesson in sic semper tyran- 
nis. Which lesson do the state publish- 
ers see here? 

Whichever it may be, I think of the 
epilogue in the opera Boris, where the 
simpleton notes the passing of Boris and 
the coming of Dmitri and comments, in 
effect: What difference does it make? 
Under either, I'll be cold, I'll be hun- 
gry, I'll be beaten. 

Or one may quote Prince Golitsin 
from this novel: “Who can go against 
the Lord? It is written: Man, humble 
thy pride, for thou art mortal. The Lord 
has sent us a great calamity.” 

Finally, two technical matters. One 
is that for a more finely and sensitiyely 
perceived treatment of the same subject, 
the reader may want to read Dmitri 
Merezhkovskii's Peter and Alexis. As 
the treatment is quite different, the con- 
trast may be instructive. Second, the 
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translation of Tolstoi’s book poses a 
problem. I do not find the style pleasing. 
In fact, it is quite awkward. But it may 
be that Tolstoi’s Russian, like Paster- 
nak’s is infelicitous. Or it may be that 
Tatiana Shebunina was not as good to 
Alexey Tolstoi as Constance Garnett 
was to Leo. 
James G. Murray 


God’s Frontier, by Jose Luis Mar- 
tin Descalzo. Translated by Har- 
riet de Onis. 246 pp. Knopf. 
$3.95. 


ly Es, My son. We are living on 

God's very frontier, and a frontier 
is never a comfortable place. There may 
even be a moment when God is on the 
frontier of each soul, that decisive mo- 
ment in life when a person knows that 
everything is at stake.” 

This prize-winning novel by the 
young Spanish Jesuit, Jose Luis Martin 
Descalzo, is not exactly comfortable 
reading, either, if we consider carefully 
the theology which permeates it—that 
evil and sin result from the lack of love, 
and where love does not exist, neither 
does God exist. This is the theme of 
such saints as Paul, Teresa of Avila 
and Francis of Assisi; for, as one of Fr. 
Martin Descalzo’s characters says, “If 
God is lacking, nothing a man does is 
of more consequence than the acts of a 
mouse.” 

In this respect, God's Frontier is 
strongly reminiscent of the works of 
Georges Bernanos, and were it not so 
profoundly Spanish, one might judge 
the author to have been greatly influ- 
enced by the French writer. (We should 
also add that the Nadal Prize awarded 
this novel is the Spanish equivalent of 
the Prix Goncourt.) 

The setting of God’s Frontier is the 
tiny, drought-stricken town of Torre de 
Muza, and the protagonist is the young 
railroad switchman, Renato, simple, un- 
educated and not particularly religious. 
The terrible drought is climaxed by the 
strange and frightening fall of the cross 
by the lake, which had always been to 
the villagers the symbol of their fertile 
fields, and now becomes the symbol of 
all their sins. Demanding a miracle, yet 
refusing to pray and do penance them- 
selves, the people of Torre turn to Re- 
nato, who finds to his amazement (and 
chagrin!) that, against his will, at times 
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he really is able to perform miracles. 

Renato protests in vain to the villag- 
ers that God knows full well when mir- 
acles should be worked, but still they 
insist. He tries to convince them that 
they cannot bargain with God, Who has 
forgotten them only because they have 
forgotten Him. The effects of Renato’s 
reluctant miracle-working on the people 
of Torre unfold with growing suspense 
as the story moves to its dramatic and 
tragic end which, though he may or 
may not believe in miracles, cannot fail 
to move the reader. 

To relate the plot in greater detail 
would detract from the beauty and 
strength of Fr. Martin Descalzo’s truly 
great novel. His characterization is su- 
perb, his imagery is as Spanish as the 
Escorial, and his latest work is one of 
the best Catholic novels of the last dec- 
ade—in any language. 

Genevieve H. Lennon 


The Rack, by A. E. Ellis. 414 pp. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. $4.50. 


_ First novel by A. E. Ellis, an 
English writer who chooses to re- 
main pseudonymous, has already won 
favorable comment in England as it is 
now doing here. Neither pleasant read- 
ing nor openly positive in its values, the 
novel is confined largely to the sick 
rooms, corridors, lounges and clinics of 
a T.B. sanatorium in the French Alps, 
“some time after the end of the Second 
World War.” Seldom indeed does the 
patient-hero stray from his bed into ei- 





ther the village or valley beyond. He 
moves rather in an atmosphere of dis. 
infectants, anesthetics and drugs. 

For the two and a half years of the 
book, he endures his etiolated world of 
living death, while we endure his cease- 
less self-analysis, which is yet without 
self-pity. During that time, other char- 
acters come and go, each sketched with 
a sure hand for satiric or pathetic need: 
other patients to death, to health or to 
further disease; members of the sana- 
torium staff to further inadequate or 
petty affairs; self-seeking and true doc 
tors alike to oblivion of one sort or an- 
other. Human values, I—thou relations 
barely known there, the great scientific 
cathedral of twentieth-century man is 
found to be a place of illusions. 

At its realistic surface the three parts 
of this novel are a grueling and convine- 
ing account of the clinical treatments 
endured by Paul Davenant, orphan, ex- 
army officer, ex-student from Cambridge. 
He suffers inconceivably in body, mind 
and soul. Subject himself to his own 
long rejection of life, his psychosomatic 
sufferings threaten the death of his soul. 
At the end, after a thwarted suicide and 
the mechanical rupture of a real love af- 
fair, his case is apparently hopeless. 

Yet there is a kind of heroic misery 
here. That it is sustained through nearly 
all of this novel’s 414 pages, and deep 
ened by its brilliant grotesquerie as it is 
by the fragile passion of Paul for the 
Belgian girl-patient Michele Duchesne, 
proves that for the writer misery should 
be attended to. That it compels our sus 
tained, even fascinated, attention in 
spite of near-morbidity proves the nov- 
el’s power, proves that there is more 
here than what strikes at our physical 
reflexes. 

In telling of the progress of pain, A. 
E. Ellis may well be telling a modem 
morality. For his patient-hero faces 
death for two years and more—now at 4 
distance, now face to face, again and 
again—while all earthly attachments, all 
human failings and virtues slip away 
one by one. In spite of his having 4 
proper name, he becomes a type for the 
collective self of everyman today. He 
too has been stripped bare in the post 
Christian age. He too faces death daily. 

Yet three things relieve The Rack's 
near-morbidity, give it great power in 
the telling, and a probable meaning fot 
our time. First, its writing calls to us 
in its literateness; its nuances of dialogue 
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ama:2 us; its blending of exposition and 
narr’ tive wracks us. In the gusto of its 
com: dy there is a power such as Shake- 
speare had for lifting what seems blas- 
pherious or obscene to levels of health. 
In the honest dimensions of the lovers’ 
doomed passion, there is hope—never 
for tis human pair, but for the count- 
less others for whom they stand. 

The conviction persists that this novel 
is saying, and perhaps it does so in spite 
of itself, that contemporary man in his 
near-despair may be rescued by his very 
poverty of spirit. Not knowing Christ, 
he cannot find meaning in his sufferings 
by way of the cross, but his is yet a pur- 
gative way. (The ever-presence of nau- 
sea in the book does not seem to mean 
what it means in Sartre.) As a type of 
modern man, the patient-hero is purged 
and made poor in spirit in the most 
piercing sense; he does not even know 
that that is his state. 

And all his despair lay in the conscious 

recognition of the fact that in some way 

the situation was as native to him as well- 
being to another; not to be yellow, un- 
shaven, sick, isolated, unable to work, defi- 
cient in physical and moral resources, was 
to counterfeit, to cheat, to court and merit 
retribution. 
The substantive “despair” above surely 
means “poverty of spirit.” Thus, Paul 
Davenant; thus, the condition of those 
he typifies. 

The First of the Beatitudes being 
among the greatest of the counsels to 
perfection, it will bear its fruit in due 
season from the deadening experience of 
post-Christian man in this season of 
total war. “Stretched upon the rack of 
this tough world” he still stares toward 
the half-open window of eternity, as the 
tubercular man stares at the half-open 
window in his hospital room at the end 
of The Rack. 

The final enduring patience of Paul 
Davenant, patient, reminds one of that 
of Samuel Beckett’s universal tramps 
waiting for Godot. 

Hersert C. Burke 


The War Lover, by John Hersey. 
404 pp. Knopf. $5. 


W:® Ask of a novel that it satisfy 
man’s sense of order by showing 
the operations of cause and effect 
through a plausible display of the acts 
and thoughts of a significant human 


being. John Hersey’s The War Lover is 
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apt to disappoint the reader who makes 
this modest demand, although the novel 
has some merit in its display of at least 
one phase of the modern temper. 

The War Lover is the story of Buzz 
Marrow, an Air Force pilot in England 
during World War II, who finds a pe- 
culiar exhilaration in annihilating the 
enemy. The revelation of his character 
is made by Boman, co-pilot of the ship 
The Body, who admires Marrow’s cour- 
age, but cannot understand him. 

Marrow’s true character is finally un- 
covered by Daphne, Boman’s English 
mistress, whose affair with Marrow is an 
ingenious but hardly respectable at- 
tempt at psychotherapy. She sees that 
his ferocity in battle, his shout of joy 
at the approach of the enemy, and his 
lust for women are nothing but a pro- 
jection of his own egotism. “You don’t 
want anyone but yourself,” she tells 
him. “You want to be the manliest man 
this side of Casanova, but you only 
want that in your head.” The revela- 
tion brings Marrow’s enraged admission 
that Boman is in large part responsible 
for the success of The Body in battle. 
Thus the things he has done in life have 
no objective merit. He places value in 
nothing outside himself, and he has no 
more altruism than can be expected of 
a hedonist. 

The whole obscene interview between 
Marrow and Daphne is finally revealed 
to Boman, who, on their final flight 
(and speaking for Hersey), concludes 
that Marrow’s fascination with death 
came from his feeling that life was un- 


bearable. The Body had opened to him 
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a view of death, and he loved the pros- 
pect. 
Boman’s telling is long and episodic. 
It is packed with depressing pictures of 
joyless humans. And since most of the 
participants in the action attempt to 
hide their own disgust with the dirty 
business of war with a mockery of the 
gentler actions of man, the narrative 
abounds in studied evasion of gracious- 
ness, ingenious striving for dexterity in 
profane observations, and commonplace 
illicit amours. 

The novel is not tightly constructed. 
Hersey insists on the naturalistic meth- 
od of establishing the atmosphere 
which, when it is clarified, finally be- 
comes a monologue statement of his 
philosophy. This is more of a tract than 
a novel. 

Hersey is saying that war is the game 
of people who love death and destruc- 
tion because they are bored with living. 
The idea is nothing new in our genera- 
tion. Of course some men do fit the pat- 
tern of Buzz Marrow, and Hersey is jus- 
tifably horrified at them. But his hor- 
ror is the essential weakness of his 
viewpoint. It is horror only, and his fas- 
cination with it has no more ethical 
basis than did Poe’s tales. If people are 
going to be dissuaded from the habit of 
war, it will have to be because they 
know war, as an evil, is the object of 
the rational conscience, and not be- 
cause they are emotionally disgusted 
by it. 

Daniet T. MrrcHetn 


Hawaii, by James A. Michener. 937 
pp. Random House. $6.95. 


= Is an enormous shambling book 
that details the events and coinci- 
dences, both human and natural, in 
Hawaii during the past four million 
years. Its appearance as a Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection seems a sure har- 
binger of a long hard winter ahead. For 
this is such a book as a snow-bound 
apartment dweller, his eyes aching from 
the television reports of storm damage, 
might seek as a companion to his bore- 
dom. Its pages are filled with demi-facts, 
lush with exotic blooms, and dappled 
with flashing brown breasts. Everyone 
in the book is good and patriotic and in- 
dustrious; there are, of course, thieves, 
murderers, liars, fornicators, but these, 
too, are good at heart. And patriotic. 
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And industrious. The characters and 
events are imaginary, Michener reports 
in a note, “but it is true to the history 
and spirit of Hawaii.” 

At considerable length Michener re- 
ports on the volcanic formation of the 
islands. It is not clear whether these 
events are imaginary or not. Then he 
settles down to tell how men came to 
the islands. First, the Tahitians grew 
restive under a bloodthirsty theocracy 
and so fled their homeland to Hawaii. 
Then came the New England mission- 
aries. No, the whaling ships came first; 
and it was the reports of the whalers’ 
wild week ends in Honolulu that 
brought the stern Congregationalists, 
the Whipples, the Hewletts, the Hales. 
Seven pages of geneological charting in 
the back of the book serve to clarify the 
intermarrying of the children and grand- 
children of these imaginary missionaries. 
In time these families control the whole 
of Hawaii, firmly fighting off the grow- 
ing influence of the Chinese and Japa- 
nese. The coming of the Chinese is il- 
lustrated in the account of the Kee 
family; the Japanese, in the account of 
the industrious Sakagawa. 

Then came Father Damien, the 
American Navy, Japanese planes at 
Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt, Er- 
nie Pyle. No, Ernie Pyle was in Italy 
but he wrote something about a soldier 
from Hawaii, and this is reported by 
Michener who also catalogues such 
things as the pronunciation of Hawaiian 
words, the development of Pidgin Eng- 
lish, the cross breeding of pineapples. 

One of the themes mulled over in 
the book is whether the newcomers 
were guilty of exploiting the islands. 
Michener makes it tediously clear that, 
although exploitation did take place, 
everyone acted from the best of princi- 
ples, primarily for the good of Hawaii. 
Michener has exploited nobody knows 
how many encyclopedias and. texts and 
treatises to produce this tawdry collec- 
tion of fantasy and fact. His motive, too, 
should be mulled. 


FaLton Evans 


Victors and Vanquished, by Francis 
Stuart. 305 pp. Pennington Press. 
$3.95. 


tee Sruart is one of the most 
enigmatic of all the literary figures 
involved in the Anglo-Irish revival of 
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the present century. To most students 
and critics he is known merely as the 
husband of Iseult Gonne, daughter of 
that Maude Gonne McBride who in- 
spired so much of Yeats’ poetry. Yet to 
think of Stuart only in terms of his wife 
is more than unfair to a poet and novel- 
ist of superb gifts; it is as if one were to 
judge Arthur Miller as playwright in 
terms of his marriage to Miss Monroe. 

At the outbreak of World War II 
Stuart made his way by devious routes 
from Ireland into Germany where he 
spent the war years as lecturer in Eng- 
lish literature at the University of Ber- 
lin. Naturally, his sojourn in Germany 
has always been given a rather sinister 
significance. The most frequent rumor 
had it that he was an agent of the 
I.R.A. working with the German intelli- 
gence staff. Victors and Vanquished, 
which is heavily autobiographical, is in 
a sense Stuart’s apologia, his denial of 
involvement in espionage activity with- 
in the Third Reich. How far we are to 
take his word in regard to his freedom 
from political allegiance to the Germans 
is not for this reviewer to say; but he 
has writen a strangely moving novel, 
loaded with tension and conflict, a novel 
with strong spiritual overtones, a novel 
which betrays in its language its au- 
thor’s poetic gifts. 

Luke Cassidy, the protagonist of Vic- 
tors and Vanquished, is Stuart’s alter 
ego. Like the author, he is a fugitive 
from Ireland who teaches in Berlin. A 
disastrous marriage has driven him from 
his native country to Germany where he 
meets and falls in love with Myra Ka- 
miniski, a Jewish nurse. It is of their 
romance that we hear most throughout 
the book—a romance punctuated by 
scruples, intense inner conflict and a 
strong awareness of spiritual values. Al- 
ways in the background is Myra’s fa- 
ther, Isaak Kaminiski, wise and kindly, 
who finally pays for the crime of being 
a Jew by imprisonment and death in a 
concentration camp. 

But it is neither plot nor characters 
we remember best in Mr. Stuart’s novel; 
rather it is the portrait of the city of 
Berlin. First we see it as a proud, over- 
bearing place, riding the crest with the 
early victories of Hitler. Then comes 
the turn to evil days, and we see a city 
slowly dying: its buildings crumbling, 
its people disillusioned, its life blood 
draining away. Here we have one of the 
most vivid portraits ever written of the 


evil effects of war. Stuart writes, of 
course, from first-hand experience, and 
he misses none of the stark horror of 
the last months in doomed Berlin. 

On the whole, an intensely interest- 
ing work, with an effective dream-like 
quality which makes the realities even 
more poignant than a direct reportorial 
approach would have done, Victors and 
Vanquished is marred by an ending 
which is not only unconvincing and 
morally indefensible, but artistically 
wrong as well, and by some extremely 
careless writing, some of which may be 
laid at the door of the typesetter, for 
this is not a well-made book. 

STEPHEN P. Ryan 


A Fever in the Blood, by William 
Pearson. 333 pp. St. Martin's 
Press. $4.50. 


WR VERY DECENT MAN,” H. L. Menck- 
en once wrote, “is ashamed of the 
government he lives under.” Whether 
William Pearson, the author of A Fever 
in the Blood, is familiar with this max- 
im one cannot say; but at least he sub- 
scribes to it implicitly, for he has created 
in his book the most shameless, shame- 
ful, unprincipled and cynical gang of 
politicians ever brought together be- 
tween covers. There is not one. among 
them who has any ordinary common de- 
cency, or any sense of responsibility to 
the people; there is not one who has any 
loyalty to his followers, or even to the 
Democratic Party to which they all be- 
long. (Mr. Pearson, one is forced to as- 
sume, is a Republican.) 

The story centers around the bitter 
struggle for the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion between Alex Simon, the U.S. Sen- 
ator from Mr. Pearson’s unnamed state, 
and Dan Callahan, the District Attor- 
ney. Simon has no more business being 
a Senator than a Holy Roller has being 
Pope: he is vain, ignorant, vulgar, dis- 
honest and willing to buy or sell any- 
body to further his own ambitions. Cal- 
lahan is perhaps not quite so bad; he is 
simply in love with power and will do 
anything to get it. Around each man is 
a whole host of satellites and party hang- 
ers-on who shift loyalties and change 
sides with the alacrity of rats transfer- 
ring from a sinking ship. 

I said there was no one with any sense 
of decency. Actually there is one—Judge 
Samson Hoffman, who would like to be 
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Governor himself, but is in danger of 
being crushed between Simon and Cal- 
lahan in their titanic struggle. Judge 
Hoffinan is not without guile, but at 
least he is honest enough to question 
occasionally the honesty of his own mo- 
tivations. It is in his court that a sensa- 
tiona! criminal case is being tried, the 
outcome of which will determine the 
District Attorney’s political future; and 
Simon has tried to bribe him to declare 
a mistrial, so that Callahan’s chances 
will be ruined. The Judge emerges as 
the one sympathetic character in the 
book; his own future is highly problema- 
tic at the end, but one rather hopes that 
his efforts to be true to himself will 
bring some kind of recognition and re- 
ward. 

There is this, though, to be said for 
Mr. Pearson’s characters: they live. You 
may despise Alex Simon and Dan Calla- 
han, and the whole group about them, 
but you will follow their careers with 
breathless interest. It is regrettable that 
the same thing cannot be said of the 
nominal hero and heroine, Bob Vinquist 
and Polly Hoffman (the latter being, of 
course, the Judge’s daughter); they—es- 
pecially Polly—remain shadowy and un- 
substantial, and could very well be left 
out without affecting the main story. 

In sum—an excellent story, gripping 
from start to finish. It may be recom- 
mended without reservation—and quite 
apart from its high literary quality, it 
may well arouse in some of us thoughts 
about the democratic process and the 
character of the men whom we vote into 
public office. 

Cares A. FECHER 


The Restlessness of Shanti Andia 
and Other Writings, by Pio Ba- 
roja. Translated by Anthony Ker- 
rigan. 415 pp. University of 
Michigan Press. $6.50. 


"Ty wo montus before his eighty- 
fourth birthday and one week after 
not having been given the Nobel Prize, 
Pio Baroja is dead.” This was the trib- 
ute paid by Camilo Jose Cela in 1956 
to the most widely-read novelist in the 
Spanish-speaking world—a tribute which 
is also the general Spanish evaluation 
of Baroja’s underestimated worth in the 
field of literature. A similar tribute was 
given to him before his death by his 
American disciple, Ernest Hemingway, 
who deplored the fact that he himself 
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had been so honored but Baroja had not. 
Lack of worldly honors was, however, 
of no consequence to the octogenarian 
writer, a political exile buried in unhal- 
lowed ground in a cemetery where one 
must be “at odds with all Spain” to gain 
admittance. This Basque, who believed 
that “the government which did noth- 
ing was best,” was one of the principal 
figures of that group of intellectuals 
“whose quest for self-knowledge crystal- 
lized in the ‘Generation of 1898’” even 
though he denied the group’s very ex- 
istence. Yet, the “Generation’s” belief 
that it is necessary to survive one’s cir- 
cumstances rather than to adjust to 
them was certainly Baroja’s also, for, as 
Mr. Kerrigan says, Pio Baroja’s concern 
was “with the purposeful purposeless- 
ness of living in a world which is cease- 
lessly a mystery.” Early in life, Don Pio 
adopted a defensive sarcasm that never 
left him, and though his realism and 
anticlericalism caused his works to be 
censored in whole or in part, he was, 
nevertheless, Spain’s chief novelist of 
the first half of the twentieth century. 
The Restlessness of Shanti Andia is 
one of Baroja’s novels of the sea-faring 
Basques, those countrymen he knew so 
well and of whom he wrote with such 
affection. In contrast with his realistic 
novels of a decadent Castilian society, 
the novels about the Basques are not- 
able for their poetry and imagery. Shanti 


Andia presents superb descriptions of 
the sea and harbor towns, and the char- 
acter sketches are sharply drawn. Shanti 
appealingly relates his life’s story, be- 
ginning with his early attraction to the 
sea. Woven into his autobiography are 
anecdotes, legends and tales told by the 
seamen. Throughout the novel (which 
lacks any real plot) is the question of 
the fate that actually befell Shanti’s 
uncle, Juan de Aguirre. Baroja’s under- 
stated style makes the high adventures 
seem plausible—and they range from a 
duel, mutiny and piracy to changed 
identities and buried treasure. 

Included in this book are a play, four 
essays and two short stories. The play, 
The Legend of Juan de Alzate, is a 
delightful fantasy; the short stories are 
reminiscent of James Joyce’s Dubliners 
with the same melancholy air and lack 
of plot. 

The Restlessness of Shanti Andia and 
Other Writings has been skillfully trans- 
lated by Anthony Kerrigan whose un- 
derstanding of the Spanish language 
enhances Pio Baroja’s own artistry. This 
is the rare translation—beautiful in both 
idioms. And Mr. Kerrigan’s introduc- 
tion, “The World of Pio Baroja;” is 
more than the usual preface by the 
translator; it is undoubtedly the best 
and most comprehensive biography of 
Pio Baroja available to American readers. 


Joun J. Lennon 
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Lucinie, by M. L. Pascal-Dasque. 
Translated by Gary McEoin. 220 
pp. Kenedy. $3.75. 


4 oe NOVEL by M. L. Pascal-Dasque 
is the story of Sister Lucinie, the 
youngest member of a small community 
of French missionary nursing Sisters in 
Algeria. That is the only similarity the 
book has with Kathryn Hulme’s contro- 
versial The Nun’s Story. 

Mrs. Pascal-Dasque’s heroine bears a 
strong resemblance to Georges Berna- 
nos’ fictional saints, Chantal of Joy, Pere 
Donisson of Under the Star of Satan 
and the tormented priest of Diary of a 
Country Priest. Lucinie, however, lacks 
the dimension and depth of a Bernanos 
character and, as a result, she is never 
quite convincing. We do not know her 
family or her background, which Berna- 
nos and the other great French masters 
of the psychological novel would have 
provided in order to give her credibility. 

In spite of the novel’s weaknesses, we 
welcome with relief its depiction of a 
nun whose problem is not that of per- 
severance in her vocation. Mrs. Pascal- 
Dasque has essayed the more subtle and 
more difficult problem of the mystical 
life with its hazards and temptations— 
not to sin, but against continual, com- 
plete cooperation with extraordinary 
graces and illuminations, and against 
pride in the possession of those gifts. 
Sister Lucinie doubts the spirit that she 
feels within her and struggles against 
the compelling power to perform mira- 
cles (she raises two people from the 
dead). 

A novel of this type obviously pre- 
sents difficulties for the author in plot- 
ting, in character and in the delicate 
areas of ascetical theology. There is an 
episode quality about the narrative that 
is not more acceptable because the read- 
er realizes the author’s intention to draw 
Sister Lucinie into the maelstrom of her 
small world’s suffering. Some of the 
Sisters are more caricatures than char- 
acters: Sister St. Jean who might be an 
older sister of Brigitte Pian, Sister Pela- 
gie who lives in a romantic world of 
dreams, and Sister Lucinie herself whose 
sanctity seems strangely unsacramental. 

One need not be a scholar of mysti- 
cal theology to question the orthodoxy 
of her answer to the old nun who ad- 
vises her to follow the call of love, “I do 
not think that there is here a question 
of love’; or her comment that she al- 
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ways found the God of the Sermon on 
the Mount—not Christ, just God; or her 
meditation on death, “Would she dis- 
solve in God and lose her individuali- 
ty?” There is certainly implied denial of 
free will in her statement: “I am help- 
less against Him; I cannot repulse Him.” 
The reality of her consciousness of the 
presence of God bears so close a resem- 
blance to her absorption in music as to 
make the former mystical awareness 
suspect. We are told, “She had been the 
very essence of the waltz, freed from all 
bodily attachment, a light, an attitude, 
rather than a sensation.” 

Nuns may detect certain false notes 
in the details of religious life, as when 
Sister Perpetue laughs out loud in chap- 
el because her Superior fumbled a word 
and had to repeat it three times during 
Office, and when the Sister Visitatrix in 
her probing into the state of Sister Lu- 
cinie’s soul seems unaware of the code 
of Canon Law for superiors of religious 
women. 

There are, however, excellent passag- 
es of spiritual profundity and insight, 
and the book attempts to penetrate be- 
neath the superficialities of religious 
living into the heart of religious life. It 
is certainly a trail blazer, and if Lucinie 
gives novelists courage to explore the 
pursuit of sanctity within the convent, 
it will have done more than even the 
author intended. 


Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 


Yesterday, by Maria Dermout. 
Translated by Hans Koningsber- 
ger. 118 pp. Simon and Schus- 
ter. $3. 


-— iN 1888 on a sugar plantation in 
central Java, Maria Dermout was 
sent to her parents’ native Holland for 
her education. She returned to Java, 
married there at eighteen, and spent the 
next twenty-seven years in the Dutch 
East Indies. Yesterday, called by the 
publishers a story-memoir, is based on 
childhood reminiscences. 

Mme. Dermout is the Rick of the 
story. A sensitive child, she stored up 
memories of tropical beauty and caught 
more than a hint of the dark forces of 
magic that influenced the native serv- 
ants. Looking back nostalgically through 
fifty years, she undoubtedly idealizes 
the picture, but her memories are ex- 
quisitely detailed. 





Rick’s world was an adult one; no 
childhood playmates are mentioned. The 
thin thread of plot is concerned with a 
somewhat shadowy Papa and Mama, an 
idealized Aunt Nancy and Uncle Fred, 
and the servants who, of all the adults, 
were closest to her. 

Although told from the child’s point 
of view, the story is essentially adult. 
Even a precocious little girl would not 
catch the nuances of her parents’ atti- 
tudes toward each other, nor the impli- 
cations of Aunt Nancy and Uncle Fred's 
love affair. Mme. Dermout remembers 
as a child but interprets as a grownup. 

Yesterday is a book with a limited ap- 
peal. It will be liked by the reader who 
is romantically interested in the distant 
and the past. 

Sister Mary Corne ius, S.S.N.D. 


Abigail, by Mary Louise Aswell. 306 
pp. Crowell. $3.95. 


M3“ Louise AswELL comes from an 
old Quaker family who have been 
influential in Philadelphia affairs ever 
since the pre-Revolutionary days of 
which she writes in this novel. 

Essentially, Abigail is the story of a 
rebel, “a Quaker girl of daring and 
charm,” who spent all of her life hating 
the conventions, the unworldliness, the 
drabness of her parents and their co 
religionists. She saw her father’s parsi- 
monious and pious interest in money as 
a form of hypocrisy, and she never un- 
derstood the radiant mystical experience 
of God which was the foundation of her 
mother’s faith and charity. 

Abigail’s rebellion took many forms— 
a frivolous interest in pretty clothes and 
elegant surroundings, an outrageous 
flirtatiousness which drew all the young 
boys of Philadelphia (and some not-so- 
young boys) to her feet. She flaunted 
the love of her gentle and serious Qua- 
ker suitor, and only consented to marty 
him after a near-seduction, by a son of 
the older man she really loved, gave her 
the fright she deserved. In her marriage 
she continued her defiance by a civil 
war with her mother-in-law, who in her 
harsh religious bigotry reminded this re- 
viewer of Mary McCarthy’s grand- 
mother in her Memoirs of a Catholic 
Girlhood. Abigail’s final and most disas- 
trous act of revolt was to leave husband 
and children to become the mistress of 
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Ag-inst an authentic background of 
early ~hiladelphia, a boom city, which 
grew “nm one woman's memory from a 
fronticr village to a large and sophisti- 
cated city, against a canvas peopled by 
famous names in American history— 
Ben }'ranklin, the Hamiltons, the Van 
Schuyiers, General Braddock, William 
Penn--Mary Louise Aswell traces the 
events which followed on her heroine’s 
contempt for her Quaker heritage. The 
primary value of this novel lies in its 
background and in the counter-plot—the 
story of Abigail’s daughter, Janet Pen- 
nington, a Quaker saint of genuine mys- 
tical experience who followed her re- 
ligious “concerns” to their logical con- 
clusions, founded the first hospital in 
Philadelphia, and generally exerted a 
softening influence on the rough fron- 
tier City. 

GENEVIEVE CasEY 


One Hour, by Lillian Smith. 440 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace. $5. 


t 1s becoming fashionable to explain 

anti-intellectualism by reference to 
the unstable and unenlightened ele- 
ments in society. This is done rather 
emotionally in One Hour, an extraordi- 
narily diffuse novel. 

Dr. Mark Channing, a specialist in 
cancer research, is falsely accused by 
eight-year-old Susie Newell of molesting 
her in a vacant store. Renie, her psy- 
chotic mother, spurs on the prosecution. 
Others, prominent businessmen,  gos- 


sips and members of the church board, 


Lillian Smith: Dubious moral 
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join the hunt. Up from the depths come 
still others: the ignorant janitor at 
Mark’s laboratory, a fanatical anti-vivi- 
sectionist and a hoodlum with a vicious 
hold on the town’s teenagers. When as 
a result Mark’s career is shattered, he 
and his charming wife, Grace, leave 
town. Their son, away at an exclusive 
school, wanders miserably out into a 
blizzard and dies. 

All this is told in the first person by 
Dave Landrum, Episcopal minister and 
devoted friend of the Channings. Al- 
though Renie is almost a case history 
herself, it is Dave’s own Freudian intro- 
spection, laced with literary and thelo- 
gical references but heavy with doubt, 
that accounts for the suffocating atmos- 
phere of the novel. Dave, an ex-athlete 
and wartime amputee, is restored to self- 
respect by Grace Channing. One is not 
too surprised when, their world dark 
around them, Dave and Grace seek con- 
solation in a brief go at adultery. 

What is inexplicable, except in terms 
of their own deviousness, is the dishon- 
esty with which Dave and the Chan- 
nings fight their battle. Dave sticks to 
his false alibi for Mark, and Mark him- 
self lies about the circumstances leading 
others to suspect him. When the Chan- 
ning boy can only be saved by the truth, 
Mark and Grace try to comfort him with 
lying assurances which don’t deceive 
him. 

This sort of thing, in a morality tale, 
does not strengthen the cause of Miss 
Smith’s angels. We may not wish to 
concede leadership to the agnostic hu- 
manists, whatever their prowess or how- 
ever great society's debt to them may 
be. But to the extent that leadership is 
entrusted to them, noblesse oblige and 
a charitable effort to understand others 
would seem a fair demand in return. 

It is Miss Smith’s failure to see this, 
coupled with her talk of a sort of mys- 
tique of evil, which makes her moral a 
dubious one indeed. 

Cuarces G. Gros 


The Haunting of Hill House, by 
Shirley Jackson. 246 pp. Viking 
Press. $3.95. 


I CAN THINK Of no one now writing in 
the United States except Shirley 
Jackson who could have accomplished 
this feat: the writing of a believable and 
engrossing ghost story. Since The Lot- 


tery appeared, I have always admired 
her unique talents and her ability to 
evoke possibilities by understatement or 
indirection. In this new novel she has 
taken upon herself an almost impossible 
task, in this age of rationalism and em- 
piricism, and brought it off superbly. 

Hill House has stood, deserted and 
decaying, for a long time before Doctor 
John Montague, doctor of philosophy, 
decides to investigate the supernatural 
occurrences that have been reported by 
residents and visitors to the place. To- 
gether with a member of the family who 
owns the house (but doesn’t, of course, 
live there!) and two young women se- 
lected because of previous brushes with 
psychical phenomena, he moves into 
Hill House, to experience the ghosts, the 
cold spots, the other reported incidents. 

He chooses his investigators well. 
Eleanor Vance is thirty-two and well 
advanced, by the time she steals her sis- 
ter’s car and drives to Hill House, into 
paranoia and hysteria. Theodora (“That 
was_as much name as she used”) is 
sadistic, hovering on the edge of sexual 
extravagance and wittily cruel, and 
Luke, the family member, is a weak, 
self-indulged and wryly humorous 
young man whose sensibilities are 
strained to breaking point. Dr. Mon- 
tague’s wife arrives near the end of trial, 
bringing with her the harsh reality of 
true belief in spirits, but her faith is 
never tried. She experiences nothing, 
and the skeptics, their inner tensions 
entirely exploded by the bloody writing 
on the walls, the clothes dipped in blood 
and the screams of a child in terror, go 
on to self-destruction. Eleanor, the soli- 
tary seeker after assurance and some 
connection with the outside world, even 
to the ghost-ridden world of Hill House, 
dies, not of shock, but of rejection. 

But most horrifying is the experience 
of their true selves that the House im- 
poses upon these persons who have bare- 
ly managed to disguise themselves from 
the world’s eyes all their lives. Their 
fears and their contact with each other 
uncover terrible truths, and the reader 
who witnesses the stripping of these 
sickly souls is more shocked by these 
revelations than by the os 
supernatural displays. 

This is a startling book, beautifully 
written, and with much in it that ap- 
proaches psychiatric rather than psy- 
chical truth. 

Doris GruMBACH 
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The Darkness and the Dawn, by 
Thomas B. Costain. 478 pp. Dou- 
bleday. $3.95. 


| ow Lrrerary Gulxp selection will, 
admittedly, remind its readers strong- 
ly of Mr. Costain’s earlier best-seller 
The Black Rose. It concerns the drama- 
tic Hun invasion of Gaul, and the cli- 
mactic threat to the city of Rome itself, 
by that most romantically villainous of 
historical heroes, Attila the Hun, the 
Scourge of God. 

Surrounding this colorful savage, and 
beautifully enmeshed in the historical 
facts, are the minor characters who bring 
the plot down to terms of reader-identi- 
fication: Nicolan, a former slave to the 
Romans, who worked for Attila both be- 
cause he hated Rome and because At- 
tila promised to return his stolen an- 
cestral lands; Ranno, whose father 
usurped the lands rightfully Nicolan’s; 
Illico, golden-haired daughter of a 
proud family, who is desired by both 
Ranno and Nicolan. The private enmity 
of the two men reflects itself in the larg- 
er plot: Attila is checked at the Battle 
of Chalons through the secret treachery 
of Ranno; when the Hun decides to add 
a golden-haired wife to his already popu- 
lous harem, his estrangement from Nico- 
lan begins. 

Nicolan’s final decision to separate 
himself from the butchery which ac- 
companies the Hun invasion springs 
from his conversion to the precepts of 
Christianity. This is privately-arrived-at, 
however, and most unconvincing; from 
this point the plot divides itself into so 
many small rivulets of action and char- 
acter that its strong moving force is dis- 
sipated into a number of trickles disap- 
pearing into the sand. 

Mr. Costain side-steps what might 
have been a most dramatic scene by al- 
lowing a mere wandering storyteller to 
relate the significant meeting between 
Pope Leo the Great and Attila (featur- 
ing the legendary miracle of Leo’s call- 
ing Saint Peter and Saint Paul down 
from Heaven) as action already past. 

Weaving in devious ways about the 
historical facts—Attila’s death on the 
night of his wedding to a golden-haired 
bride, the strange proposal of the Ro- 
man Princess Honoria, the unlikely 
founding of the city of Venice—Mr. Cos- 
tain spins his old magic. If his fascina- 
tion with his subject matter occasionally 
leads him astray from tight plotting and 
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facile manipulation, we may perhaps 
forgive him, for the tapestry he weaves 
is enchanted. 

VirciniA C. JuLIER 


Dear Beast, by Nancy Hale. 327 pp. 
Little, Brown. $4. 


HIs 1s the story of a Vermont girl, 

married to a Virginia aristocrat, who 
has difficulty adjusting to a Southern 
community. Abby Daniel is a self-effac- 
ing misfit in the closely-knit community 
of Starkeyville where she is accepted 
only because she is the wife of an estab- 
ished member of the group, and be- 
cause she acts as an agreeable slavey to 
the hostess at tea-parties. Her husband, 
Boogher Daniel, is a pompous booksell- 
er, whose philandering and domineering 
manner toward Abby conceals his basic 
insecurity. (At this point I consulted the 
novel’s jacket blurb and discovered that 
the author is indeed the Yankee wife 
of a professor at the University of Vir- 
ginia. ) 

Starkeyville, as the story opens, is 
mildly agog over the recent publication 
of an anonymous novel about a Virginia 
town resembling Starkeyville. A per- 
sonable Life photographer arrives to 
photograph local scenes to illustrate an 
article about the book. Abby acts as his 
guide about town and he is captivated 
by her. She confesses that she is the 
author of The Rose That Dies. When 
the news of Abby’s authorship of the 
novel reaches the public, Starkeyville is 
oddly indifferent, much to Abby’s dis- 
appointment, for she had secretly hoped 
to be lionized. Her husband, however, 
loses his temper and she flees to New 
York, where the photographer had prom- 
ised to introduce her to a more appre- 
ciative circle. A taste of New York lit- 
erary life has almost convinced Abby 
that she should stay there and divorce 
Boogher, but a report that he is ill cata- 
pults her back to her wifely duties in 
Virginia. 

Nancy Hale is to be commended for 
her theme, which traces the develop- 
ment of Abby’s character from imma- 
turity to self-knowledge and the realiza- 
tion that her marriage is worth saving, 
but she handles her material on a super- 
ficial level and fails to create a convinc- 
ing Southern community or compelling 
characters. The rhythms of Southern 
speech elude her, and her attempts at 





sophisticated dialogue are far from 
sparkling. Dear Beast is the kind of 
ironic story which could be successfyl 
if the author has exceptional insight 
into human motives and unusual literary 
skill. Handled as it is by Nancy Hale, 
it makes an innocuous and mildly inter. 
esting novel. 
MarcuEritE GALLAGHER 


Best Short Stories from “The Paris 
Review,” with introduction by 
William Styron. 245 pp. Dutton, 
$4. 


A William Styron explains in his 
brief but historically interesting in- 
troduction, The Paris Review was 
founded in 1952 because a group of 
young men wanted to create a magazine 
which would be something “most of the 
other quarterlies were not.” They—Pe- 
ter Matthiessen and others—agreed with 
the position of many commentators that 
the so-called “little magazines” were so 
preoccupied with recondite, intramural 
criticism that there was no longer any 
room for creative production. If, as they 
believed, the critical function had 
usurped the artistic function, a new out 
let for genuinely creative work—stories, 
poems, art—was needed. 

The present volume illustrates one 
aspect of the Review’s concern, the short 
story. The collection brings together 
fourteen stories characterized as_ the 
“best” the journal has published over a 
span of six years. Neither the selector 
nor the criteria for selection is stated. 

In any event, the result is a stimulat- 
ing, although erratic, anthology. Con- 
tributors include a number of authors 
who are now well known in avant garde 
circles—Kerouac and Beckett—as well as 
a few young Americans—Evan Connell, 
Philip Roth, Mac Hyman, John Phil- 
lips and Pati Hill—who have justified 
the Review’s faith in their abilities. 

At least four of the collection’s sto 
ries belong in almost anyone’s edition of 
the best contemporary short fiction. The 
order is arbitrary, but Roth’s “The Con- 
version of the Jews,” Hyman’s “The 
Hundredth Centennial,” Phillips’ “The 
Engines of Hygeia” and Rudd’s “The 
Fishers” are all superlative. If The Paris 
Review can continue to publish stories 
of this caliber, at least occasionally, it 
will without question justify its exist 
ence. 

Frank X. STEGGERT 


Tue Critic 
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By RILEY HUGHES 


Perennial 


Bookshel 


n 1954, the London Times Literary 

Supplement, perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished representative of what New- 
man called “anonymous journalism,” 
brought out a special number to intro- 
duce its readers to American writing 
and American civilization. This num- 
ber covered, in some fifty articles, every- 
thing from the American climate of spec- 
ulation (“far too much thesis literature 
is produced in the United States”) to 
a straight-faced and fair-minded study 
entitled “The Comic Strip in American 
Life.” As I write this, another American 
number of TLS is about to be issued. 
Clearly, America is a continuous sub- 
ject of interest and importance to the 
foreign observer. 

The greatest, though by no means the 
first, of these observers was Alexis de 
Tocqueville, whose masterpiece Democ- 
racy in America, published in 1835, re- 
sulted from a visit he made in 1831, os- 
tensibly to study the American penal 
system for its possible adoption in 
France. In Tocqueville in America, by 
George Wilson Pierson (Anchor Books, 
$1.45), as abridged by Dudley C. Lunt, 
one reads, embedded in explanatory 
comment, the rough notes and reports 
which the young lawyer made as he 
traveled around this country, studying 
men and institutions. In Maryland, for 
example, Tocqueville interviewed 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who told 
him that separation from Britain was 
not the original goal of the colonies. 
“Even when signing the Declaration of 
Independence,” the survivor of the sign- 
ers told the visiting Frenchman, “we 
thought that Great Britain, frightened 
by that step, would seek to make up 
with us.” This book yields many classic 
generalizations of the type for which 
Democracy in America is justly famous. 
“The United States,” Tocqueville wrote 
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in 1831, “should render thanks to heav- 
en for having so placed them up to now 
that they have need neither of standing 
armies, nor public force, nor a skillful 
and sustained foreign policy. If ever 
one of these three necessities presents 
itself one can predict, without being a 
prophet, that they will lose their liberty 
or will concentrate power further.” 
God's Country and Mine (Vintage 
Books reprint, $1.25) by Jacques Bar- 
zun is another Frenchman’s estimate, 
one which turns out to be a “declaration 
of love spiced with a few harsh words.” 
Mr. Barzun came to the United States 
in 1920 as a boy; for three decades he 
has taught history at Columbia. Mr. 
Barzun writes with witty relevance, and 
with far more than mere conventional 
carping, on, among other things, the 
tempo of American life, baseball (“a 
kind of collective chess with arms and 
legs in full play under sunlight”), the 
advantages of casual American man- 
ners, and the public and private discom- 
forts of living in New York. Perceptive 
and balanced, this book advocates the 
“double vision,” which will permit us 
“to conserve what we think good” and 
to “generalize whatever gains we make.” 
That America has always been a sub- 
ject of both admiring comment and cool 
analysis is amply shown in The Ameri- 
can Reader (Rand McNally, $7.50), an 
anthology, edited by Paul M. Angle, of 
“eyewitness” accounts of the chief events 
of American history, from the journal 
kept by Columbus to an A.P. dispatch 
of February 1, 1958, announcing the 
launching of our first successful satellite, 
Explorer I. After first-hand accounts of 
exploration and discovery come descrip- 
tions of life in the colonies and then of 
the events that led to the struggle for 
independence. Some of the depositions 
are by famous men, but others are by 


such unknowns as the young Philadel- 
phian who set out to recruit a company 
of volunteers, a Massachusetts army sur- 
geon who describes the hanging of Maj- 
or Andre, and the minor Dutch diplo- 
mat who reported home on the inaug- 
uration of George Washington. Later on 
in the book one comes upon Lieutenant 
Zebulon Pike’s description of a certain 
mountain peak, Bayard Taylor’s account 
of the gold rush which he wrote for his 
New York newspaper, and Emily Dick- 
inson’s first impressions of Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary. The Civil War, the fer- 
ment caused by the discovery of oil, the 
opening of the West by railroads, the 
Corbett-Sullivan fight, that charge up 
San Juan Hill, and, of course, the main 
events of the two world wars: these are 
some of the stages of the American jour- 
ney arrested in the record at the time 
they occurred. 

Now that the ’Sixties are upon us, 
the one era of the storied American past 
that will undoubtedly overshadow all 
the others is that of the Civil War. Re- 
prints will be sharing the Civil War 
spotlight with new books, as the story 
of the American Iliad is relived and re- 
appraised a century afterward. An out- 
standing reprint in this field is That 
Devil Forrest, by John Allan Wyeth 
(Harper & Brothers, $6.95), a book first 
published in 1899 and out of print for 
a quarter of a century till now. The 
book, originally entitled The Life of 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest, was 
written by a Confederate soldier and 
prisoner of war who later studied medi- 
cine and became a noted surgeon. Wy- 
eth’s book is not sketchy reminiscence 
but a careful, formal biography which 
treats amply of every skirmish and bat- 
tle in which Forrest—a great cavalry 
leader and guerrilla fghter—engaged in. 
This book is one for readers whose pri- 
mary interest is military history—from 
the Southern point of view. 

Two anthologies newly out reflect 
Americana on a more familiar, more 
cozy level than the books mentioned 
above. They are The Family Reader of 
American Masterpieces (Crowell, 
$5.95), edited by Ralph L. Woods, and 
The Best of McDermott (World, 
$4.50), a selection of the newspaper cql- 
umns the late “Mac” contributed to the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. In nearly 500 
pages Mr. Woods, an expert and re- 
doubtable anthologist, presents—for their 
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Hammer and Fire, Toward Divine 
Happiness and Mental Health, 
by M. Raphael Simon, O.C.S.O., 
M.D. 257 pp. Kenedy. $3.95. 


I T Is DIFFICULT for a reviewer to do 
justice to a book of this scope which 
deals with the whole of the spiritual 
life and contains within its pages a cer- 
tain unctious wisdom for persons in all 
states of life. 

Father Raphael’s treatment of the spir- 
itual life is neither sketchy nor hurried, 
nor is it purely theoretical. ‘The book is 
rich in practical suggestions for leading 
a life of sanctity. An annotated bibliog- 
raphy is provided which, while undoubt- 
edly of value to spiritual directors, will 
be of even more value to the layman 
or woman who is not in a position to 
receive regular spiritual guidance other 
than from spiritual books. 

The reader will be grateful to Father 
Raphael because he has “not hesitated 
to speak from heart to heart; to use the 
simplest and homeliest words; to inter- 
weave doctrine and practice.” The ear- 
nest desire of the author to lead souls to 
holiness is all-pervasive, and his writing, 
though marked with the sign of the 
Cross, is at the same time radiant with 
the joy of the supernatural life. The 
book is one to be read and reread, reflec- 
tively and meditatively. 

The relationships among the differ- 
ent aspects of the spiritual life are de- 
picted with superb logic. Starting with 
the theme that happiness is possible 
only through union with God, the au- 
thor next goes on to show that union 
with God demands that we keep His 
commandments. He then explains that 
“we must bear in mind that we cannot 
keep God’s commandments persever- 
ingly without grace, and grace is ob- 
tained through prayer.” But, in order to 
pray perseveringly, we need to dwell 
upon the truths of God, and this is ac- 
complished through spiritual reading. 

The title is appropriately derived 
from the words of Jeremias, “Are not 
my words as fire, saith the Lord, and as 
a hammer that breaketh the rock in 
pieces?” This theme is developed in the 
words, 


In spiritual reading, the word of God, 
like blows of a hammer, breaks into pieces 
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the indifference, pride and rebelliousness of 
our hearts, so that true contrition and 
devotion to God and His interests may 
spring forth in our soul. In prayer, as these 
good dispositions are put into extended act, 
the fire of divine love descends from above. 
It inflames and moulds into the image of 
Christ, the soul which has placed itself 
upon the anvil of God’s will. 




















An outstanding contribution of Ham- 
mer and Fire is its splendid integration 
of the great and timeless truths of the 
spiritual life with the scientific and con- 
temporary concern about the principles 
governing sound mental health. Here 
the author is on solid ground, not only 
as a theologian, but also as a psychia- 
trist. It is refreshing to find in a book 
of such spiritual depth an equal under- 
standing of psychology and psychiatry. 
Needless to say, it contains none of the 
familiar cliches concerning psychiatry 
that are common in spiritual books and 
which irritate the professional worker in 
this field. 

Father Raphael points out compas- 
sionately that even people “who have 
special difficulties and problems—alco- 
holism, homosexuality, neurosis—are not 
thereby debarred from finding their hap- 
piness in God.” He promises us a second 
book in which he will give “the special 








Slavery 


Psychoanalysis has brought to the 
attention of men who pride them- 
selves on being self-sufficient and 
free, that they are more the slaves 
of hidden springs of motivation 
than they realize. Indeed, it is 
those who, in their pride and ob- 
stinacy, think they are doing their 
own will who are in the deepest 
slavery. The devil does not want 
to shatter their illusions until he 
has them safely as his eternal own. 
He wants them to be miserable in 
truth without realizing their sorry 
state, so that they will remain in 
it until it can never more be bet- 
tered. 


From Hammer and Fire 
by Raphael Simon 














advice required by these special classes 
of souls.” We can only wish him God- 
speed in this much needed work of sy- 
pernatural charity. 

SistER ANNETTE WALTERS, C.S,], 


Mary Mother of Faith by Josef 
Weiger. Translated by Ruth Mary 
Bethell. 260 pp. Regnery. $5. 


N HIS INTRODUCTION to this book, 
Msgr. Romano Guardini states: “] 
do not doubt that this book will prove 
of practical use to its readers, and a joy 
to them as well.” This recommendation 
seems well merited, for as one reads 
Mary Mother of Faith he is led to the 
conclusion that of the abundant Marian 
literature published during recent years, 
this book rates well above average. 

For several years Mary Mother of 
Faith has been widely read and very 
popular on the European continent. It 
was at the suggestion of Msgr. Guardini, 
author of The Lord, that this book has 
been translated into English. Perhaps 
it is not too much to predict that in time 
Mary Mother of Faith may be looked 
upon as a companion volume to Guardi- 
ni’s The Lord. 

In his introduction to the book, Msgr. 
Guardini points out two qualifications 
that should be present in one who writes 
a book on Mary and on both counts he 
judges Father Weiger capable. He says: 
“The first of these conditions is that 
whatever concerns our blessed Lady be 
a matter most deeply dear to his heart, 
and that it always has been so. There 
are, perhaps, not many who have been 
able to implant the holy personage of 
our blessed Lady so deeply in the life 
of a parish as Father Weiger has in his. 
The second condition is a knowledge of 
Sacred Scripture. After this I must say 
that I know no one so profoundly and 
intimately familiar with the Old and 
New Testament as he.” 

These two qualities of the author be- 
come increasingly evident as one reads 
the book. It is evident that Mary is no 
mere speculative concern but the ob- 
ject of a tender and respectful love. And 
it is also clear that he has meditated 
deeply on the life and virtues of Mary. 

In the title of the book, Mary is 
termed Mother of Faith. The theme of 
Mary’s faith recurs time and again 
throughout the book. In accordance with 
this theme, the author holds that Mary 
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did not have from the beginning a clear 
know edge of all that her divine Moth- 
ehood implied and so her humble re- 
gons? to every new manifestation of 
the g-eat mystery of her Son is all the 
more striking. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first and by far the longest part re- 
views the life of Mary in sequence. The 
econd part deals with certain prophe- 
ties relative to Mary and the place she 
held in the lives of certain saints. The 
third part is mostly composed of medita- 
tions on the mysteries of the rosary. 

Amid a Marian literature that some- 
times reflects too much sentiment and 
tends to an amount of exaggeration, 
Mary Mother of Faith stands out as a 
slid, substantial work based on the doc- 
tine of the Church and calculated to 
lad the reader to a deeper understand- 
ing and appreciation of the mystery of 
Mary. The easy flowing English style of 
the translator makes the reading easy 
and enjoyable. 

CotumMBAN Browninc, C.P. 


The Riddle of Roman Catholicism, 
by Jaroslav Pelikan. 272 pp. Ab- 
ingdon Press. $4. 


_— ARE two utterly different kinds 
of books: one, basically apologetic 
in spirit, attempts to bolster the faith 
of a group or to convert another group; 
the other is irenic and attempts not so 
much to convert as simply to under- 
stand or explain. It is possible that this 
book began as the latter sort, but one 
cannot honestly say that it succeeds in 
maintaining that high level. 

The author says that his aim is to 
give his readers a picture of Catholicism 
which is both sympathetic and critical. 
He covers a lot of ground in a very 
small space: the Catholic Church and 
the state, the Roman claims (this is 
very poorly done), the sacramental sys- 
tem, Mariology, Thomism and so on. 

It must be admitted that the present 
reviewer finds the treatment superficial. 
One asks oneself what, then, would be 
helpful? And the answer seems to be 
somewhat as follows. Catholics do not 
know what Protestants think and be- 
lieve, and Protestants do not know what 
Catholics think and believe. Both sides 
have been fed on apologetic distortions 
of the other’s beliefs. We should there- 
fore have a book written on Protestant- 
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ism for Catholics but in such a spirit 
that the aim is not to show how false, 
but simply to show what that faith is. 
If there is a Catholic theologian suff- 
ciently impartial and informed to do 
the job, let him. If none exists, then let 
a Protestant write it, but with a Cath- 
olic at his elbow, asking questions, show- 
ing possible ambiguities. The same 
should be done for Protestants about 
Catholicism. It is so wearisome to read 
over and over again those half truths 
about Mary or about the Mass or about 
the papacy. 

At one point the writer appears to be 
about to go below the surface of things. 
He is writing of the Catholic Church’s 
theology in the modern world. He turns 
to the condemnation of Jansenism. 
“When Pope Urban VIII in 1642 and 
Pope Innocent X in 1653 condemned 
Jansenism, they were also condemning 
part of the theology of Augustine.” But 
then he has second thoughts: “Jansen- 
ism was, of course, a distortion of Au- 
gustine.” So perhaps we are not being 
asked to believe that the Popes con- 
demned Saint Augustine after all. He 
adds, “For this reason Rome’s condem- 
nation was understandable.” Why not 
say outright chat it was not merely un- 
derstandable but right? But then he 
sums up. “But the condemnation of 
Jansenism meant that the voice of the 
theological tradition itself had to be 
muffled if it sounded too Protestant.” 

I do not think that this book gets 
near understanding the riddle of the 
Catholic Church. On the other hand it 
does give Catholics ‘a glimpse of the kind 
of thing that non-Catholics are thinking 


about it. The papacy is, of course, seen 
as an accretion, Protestantism divided 
the Church, sacraments are near magic, 
Thomism is a strait jacket, Mariology 
is more nearly Mariolatry and so on; 
nothing very new, you will say. No, 
nothing very new. 

At the end of the book there is per- 
haps a spark of the new approach. The 
author has noted the great increase in 
Biblical studies within the Church. This 
certainly has brought a rapprochement 
in Europe between scholars on either 
side. The ideologies still remain the 
same, however. Our aim should be to 
understand and leave to the next gen- 
eration or even the one after to reap the 
harvest. What has taken so many cen- 
turies to consolidate will not take a few 
years to disengage. 

Perhaps I have been somewhat hard 
on this book. Viewed as a bulwark 
against becoming a Catholic, it will 
probably do its work as well as any oth- 
er. As an attempt to explain Catholi- 
cism I do not think it a great success. 

CortumsrA Cary-Etwes, O.S.B. 


Lightning Meditations, by Ronald 
Knox. 164 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$3. 


Baten FLINT of Msgr. Knox’s keen in- 
sight and sharp wit quickly strikes 
a blaze of fire. Before you realize what 
is happening, his words swiftly pierce 
your conscience and, like a bolt of light- 
ning, they illumine the dark corners of 
shabby excuses, of unused talents and 
of puffy, dark clouds of naturalistic 
thinking. Lightning Meditations can be 
subtitled “Volume Two of Stimuli”; 
both books collect the short-short ser- 
mons of the late Monsignor which ap- 
peared in the Sunday edition of the 
London Times. 

Do not let the title deceive you. Here 
is no quick, easy way to dispatch medi- 
tation in a matter of seconds. True, the 
words are simple, the sentences usually 
short, the chapters no more than two 
pages long with plenty of spacing at 
that. Lightning Meditations, however, 
will not substitute for your thinking. 
Rather they shake you up. They scolds 
chide and embarrass. They make you 
ask: “Do I really look like that?” Yet, 
they do not destroy, for there is com- 
fort and help in Knox’s insistence upon 
hope, upon endeavor more than upon 
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accomplishment, upon meekness and 
charity. 

Nothing hackneyed nor shop-worn 
dims the brightness of these lightning 
words: The book is charged with the 
spirit of Knox—even to the admitted dif- 
ficulty of answering mail! Everything 
about it is as fresh and unique as Knox 
himself. The titles stir up interest—“The 
Duty of Receiving,” “Cogs Work for 
God,” “The Race with the Weeds,” 
“Hoarding in Heaven.” The medita- 
tions strike and devastate the routine, 
the monotonous and the “thinly veiled 
humanism” of morality without religion. 
“We all have our little reserves with 
God,” he writes, “like our first parents 
hiding themselves among the trees of 
the garden; sentimental prejudices, cher- 
ished self-indulgences—surely we can- 
not be expected to sacrifice these?” “We 
live in an impenitent age; fearing . . . 
the same sort of world-catastrophe which 
our ancestors hoped for.” 

Here is great power and much 
thought compressed in capsule form. 
You are certain to like this book, even 
when it lights up the unpleasant se- 
crets of your hidden self. It provides an 
excellent manual for personal medita- 
tion. Priests will get much help for ser- 
mon preparation. 

CarroL_L, STUHLMUELLER, C.P. 


It Is Paul Who Writes, by Ronald 
Knox and Ronald Cox. 487 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. $4.50. 


HOSE MANY readers who have wel- 

comed The Gospel Story, a previous 
volume by Monsignor Knox and Father 
Cox, are already well aware of the spe- 
cial format the distinguished authors 
have used in explaining the Word of 
God to Mr. and Mrs. Everyman. The 
Gospel Story told the story of Jesus in 
a continuous narrative, with gospel text 
(Knox version) on left-hand pages of 
the book, and Father Cox’s explanations 
of the text on corresponding right-hand 
pages. We have a sequel now in It Is 
Paul Who Writes. It begins where the 
former volume left off—at Pentecost. ‘To 
quote Father Cox: “The layout of both 
books is the same: on the left-hand page 
the text of the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Pauline letters runs continuously; 
on the opposite page there is a commen- 
tary, paragraph for paragraph. I have 
made almost no attempt to explain difh- 
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cult passages but have concentrated on 
supplying the atmosphere in which St. 
Paul wrote, and on following his main 
line of thought.” 

There are both advantages and disad- 
vantages to such a format. The former 
outweigh the latter. On the debit side, 
a lack of versification of the biblical text 
coupled with a lack of any kind of in- 
dex makes it relatively hard for the read- 
er to locate particular passages. On the 
other hand, the format enables the read- 
er to get a continuous picture of primi- 
tive Christianity in its being and action. 
The fact that St. Paul’s letters are 
placed and explained within their prop- 
er chronological milieu is of special val- 
ue. 

Monsignor Knox’s translation of the 
Bible is too well known to require com- 
ment. Father Cox’s explanatory notes 
are clear and reliable, given in para- 
phrastic paragraphs rather than verse 
for verse commentary. And from the 
very beginning the Pauline theme of 
the Mystical Body is very much in evi- 
dence—agreeably so. More difficult pas- 
sages and more technical problems are 
passed over in favor of a popular (albeit 
authoritative) approach. Where more 
than one viewpoint is possible (e.g., 
the dating of the letters to the Galatians 
and the Hebrews, the question of the 
glossolalia at Pentecost), the author 
chooses the one that seems best to him 
and offers it without further discussion. 

Father Cox has the happy facility of 
using modern terminology and refer- 
ences to throw light on the world of St. 
Paul. For example, the coming of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost “sounded per- 
haps like a jet aircraft; but it was to 
have an incomparably more important 
effect on humanity.” Kosher legislation, 
he points out elsewhere, was as familiar 
to every Jew as fish on Friday is to a 
Catholic. He tells us that St. Peter, 
speaking up before the Sanhedrin, 
caused as much amazement as would a 
member of the Sunday congregation 
who got up after the Gospel of the Mass 
and preached a sermon to those assem- 
bled. And he describes the city of An- 
tioch as “having a climate that would 
satisfy a modern Californian” and “as 
fashionable and pleasure-loving as: Hol- 
lywood.” 

The Knox-Cox combination is a fe- 
licitous one. Here is a book recommend- 
ed for all, including high school stu- 
dents. Its popular commentary and prac- 


tical arrangement of text could produce 
a more fruitful understanding of the 
Word of God than even the reading of 
the same New Testament books in their 
present canonical order. 


Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


Catholic Life U.S.A., by Leo R. 
Ward, C.S.C. 263 pp. Herder, 
$3.95. 


Fagen THE happy results of the new 
year of pastoral theology required 
of priests in religious communities is 
that Father Leo Ward, one of the great 
elder statesmen of the American lay 
apostolate, has been forced to make an- 
other of his whirlwind investigations of 
the state of lay movements in our coun- 
try. Catholic Life U.S.A. updates his 
The American Apostolate of the early 
1950’s and presents as good an introduc. 
tory survey of the “contemporary lay 
movements” (the book’s subtitle) as one 
can find anywhere. 

CFM, Cana, the Grail, the National 
Councils of Catholic Men and Women, 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
the Rural Life Conference, the various 
interracial groups, and the Catholic 
Worker Movement are described and 
briefly evaluated. Chapters on the Lit: 
urgical Movement, the Sister Formation 
Movement, and on three extraordinary 
American parishes do not fit into the 
“lay” framework of the book, but they 
do round out the picture of great vitali- 
ty within the Church in America. 

Anyone who has been the recipient 
of one of Father Ward’s vigorous visits 
knows that he has a genius for spotting 
important details and asking significant 
questions. Hence his volume provides 
an informative overview of many inter- 
esting and important facets of American 
Catholic life. No book can contain 
everything, and consequently some may 
quarrel with the omission of chapters 
on YCW, YCS, the Sodality and lay 
mission groups such as AID. 

The book, of its very nature, is a sur 
vey and in a survey one does not offer 
penetrating criticisms or ask profound 
questions about direction, purpose and 
effectiveness. However we hear that Fa 
ther Ward is preparing a second book 
in which he will discuss certain of the 
movements in detail; this should make 
an excellent companion volume, 

Rey. ANprEw M. Gree.ey 
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By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 


Spiritual 


Bookshel 


ihe VALUABLE works of Joseph A. 
Jungmann, S.J., the renowned ex- 
pert on liturgical history and presently 
professor of catechetics and pastoral sci- 
ence at the University of Innsbruck, 
have come to hand: one on catechetics, 
the other on the early liturgy. The first 
of these HANDING ON THE 
FAITH, translated by A. N. Fuerst, 
(Herder and Herder, $6.50) is con- 
cerned with problems which face the 
modern catechist. Father Jungmann 
considers it of primary importance that 
the catechist be himself aware of the 
lofty mission with which he is entrust- 
ed. His task is not just to impart infor- 
mation, even though such information 
be about the sublimest mysteries of faith. 
Of far greater importance is it that he 
guide those he instructs to see that the 
truths he explains are principles, re- 
mote though they may be at times, 
whereby they are to live; they are not 
just propositions to which assent should 
be given. The catechist must appeal to 
the whole man, not to the mind alone. 
And the instruction must be adapted to 
the present needs and the mentality of 
his pupils. In the light of these princi- 
ples, Father Jungmann analyzes the mu- 
tual roles of catechist and the one being 
catechised. He considers the necessity 
for planning the course and the tech- 
nique to be employed. The entire work 
is presented in the critical light of the 
history of catechesis; and this serves as 
a norm and guide for evaluating various 
catechetical methods. Each section of 
the book ends with a rather extensive 
bibliography. 

Father Jungmann’s treatise on liturgy 
is THE EARLY LITURGY, translated 
by Francis Brunner, C.SS.R., CUniver- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, $5.75). It is 
the sixth volume in the series Liturgical 
Studies, which the Liturgical Commit- 
tee of the University of Notre Dame 
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sponsors, and it brings together the lec- 
tures which Father Jungmann gave at 
the University in the summer of 1949. 

Although the author speaks of his 
work as “an introduction into the oldest 
and most important period in the history 
of liturgy,” it is really much more than 
an introduction; it is a quite compre- 
hensive treatment of Church worship in 
the period of her early growth and ex- 
pansion, up to the time of St. Gregory 
the Great. In the introduction, Father 
Jungmann shows how study of the past 
is the best way to learn how to shape 
the future. He begins with the begin- 
ning of our worship, Our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, Who quoted from 
Osee: “I desire mercy and not sacrifice”; 
and Who admonished, “When you 
pray, go into your chamber and close 
the door and pray to your Father in se- 
cret; and the Father Who sees in secret 
will reward you.” These words of Christ 
seem to encourage an individual, inde- 
pendent way of worship, apart from ex- 
ternals, with interest focussed primarily 
on self-control and the development of 
personal virtue rather than the rich, lit- 
urgical, communal life, carefully and 
solidly organized. Yet, Christ also said 
(to the woman of Samaria) “... A time 
is coming in fact is now here, when 
true worshippers will worship the Fa- 
ther in spirit and truth.” It is the de- 
velopment of this worship in the Church 
which Christ founded that Father Jung- 
mann explains here. The work is divid- 
ed into five sections chronologically: 
the primitive Church; the third century; 
the age of Constantine; developments 
since the fourth century; and the Roman 
liturgy before Gregory the Great. The 
work is admirably documented; and the 
translator, who brought exceptional 
competence to his task, has added ref- 
erences to available material on the sub- 
ject in English. 


OUR LADY IN THE LITURGY 
by Dom E. Flicoteaux, O.S.B., CHeli- 
con Press, $2.75) is an effort to show 
in brief compass the place Our Lady en- 
joys in the liturgical cycle. The com- 
mentary is clear, simple, not profound; 
and Dom Aldhelm Dean has produced 
a free and smooth translation. No one 
will be too much concerned with the 
lapsus calami on page 92, where “motto 
of God” should read “mother of God,” 
or with other lesser oversights of the 
proof reader. 

The book is divided into two parts: 
Mary in the mysteries of our salvation; 
and feasts instituted in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin. In the first part, consid- 
eration is given to those references to 
Our Lady in the liturgy of Advent, 
Christmas, the Annunciation, the Vis- 
itation, the Presentation in the Temple, 
the mysteries of the public life of Christ 
such as Cana and Calvary, Easter and 
Pentecost. A special chapter is added 
appropriately on the Magnificat. In the 
second part, the liturgy of such feasts 
as the Immaculate Conception, the As- 
sumption, the Nativity of Our Lady, the 
Holy Name of Mary are commented 
upon, also some of the ancient and mod- 
ern feasts of devotion; and there is a 
final chapter on Our Lady in the non- 
festal liturgy. An appendix has been 
added on the Salve Regina. The prin- 
cipal merit of this little book is that it 
brings into relief for those who are more 
or less familiar with the liturgy the af- 
fectionate esteem of the Church for the 
role of Our Lady in the economy of Re- 
demption. 

Christ made it clear in the Sermon 
on the Mount that His disciples should 
regard themselves as “the light of the 
world,” “a city seated on a mountain,” 
“the salt of the earth.” Personal salva- 
tion, pursuing perfection shut up in 
themselves, is not the be-al! of disciple- 
ship with Him. The true follower, like 
the Master, Himself, is destined to exert 
an influence on his fellow man. An in- 
telligent practicing Catholic should be 
able to give ample reason for the faith 
that is in him and for the manner in 
which the Church lives her life in the 
world. THE EXTERNALS OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH by -Msgy. 
John F. Sullivan, revised by Rev. John 
C. O'Leary (Kenedy, $4.50) is a sin- 
cere effort to help the average Catholic 
in that direction. This handbook of 
Catholic usage, as the subtitle desig- 
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nates it, goes into such matters as the 
government of the Church, the mean- 
ing of the religious state, the ritual of 
the sacraments and the Mass, the ob- 
servance of the liturgical year, sacra- 
mentals, liturgical books, the Bible and 
various commonly practiced devotions. It 
opens up the mind to an appreciation of 
many things the Catholic has seen or 
heard from childhood, without knowing 
the reason for their being. The treat- 
ment is generally non-doctrinal; occa- 
sionally, however, to provide a ready an- 
swer to common non-Catholic objec- 
tions and to remove popular misconcep- 
tions, a clear doctrinal explanation of 
the Church’s practice is given. The 
work is quite comprehensive, and car- 
ries a good index. Unusual skill is evi- 
dent in the succinctness and clarity with 
which such matters as the ritual of the 
Mass are explained. Simple artistic 
sketches of various liturgical appurtenc- 
es add much to the practical value of 
the book. 

Abbe Georges Michonneau has _ be- 
come a name to reckon with in the field 
of pastoral theology during the past dec- 
ade. What Father Michonneau writes 
about the parish, how it affects and 
should affect the life of people and pas- 
tor, is always fresh and _ stimulating. 
Though he writes in France, where par- 
ish life is not entirely what we know it 
to be in the United States, what he has 
to say merits attention, and perhaps 
some soul searching from his brethren 
of the cloth here. In MY FATHER’S 
BUSINESS, translated by Edmund Gil- 
pin, (Herder and Herder, $2.75) Fa- 
ther Michonneau, as pastor of a busy 
city parish, speaks to his fellow priests 
in parish work. All agree that a priest 
should pray, that he should organize 
his activity in a way that will obviate 
his being “pulled along” through the day 
with his inmost attention scattered. The 
tension of action-recollection is a very 
real one for parish priests. Their prob- 
lem is not that they lack knowledge of 
it but that they lack a realistic way of 
living with it, of keeping their balance. 
Father Michonneau comes forward with 
a refreshing and hard-headed challeng- 
ing of non-essentials. 

Starting with facts, he measures them 
against the ideals of the priestly state. 
For instance, the rhythm of a parish 
priest's day is entirely different from 
that of a monk or a seminary professor, 
from whom, incidentally, most of the 
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advice on priestly spirituality seems to 
come. The daytime, from breakfast on is 
entirely unpredictable. But every parish 
priest can count on being busiest after 
his evening meal. His day may end at 
eleven o'clock, sometimes with the Bre- 
viary still unsaid. Why then, Father 
Michonneau asks, must he get up to say 
a parish Mass at which a handful of old- 
sters may show up? (Admittedly, the 
picture of daily Mass attendance in the 
United States seems not quite so dim as 
in France.) Why not have Mass in the 
evening, say at six o'clock, when parish- 
ioners are back from work? And let the 
priest get his well earned eight hours 
rest. 

It is to the author’s credit that he has 
kept the level of his thinking at what 
is most fundamental. His task is not so 
much to tell his fellows what they have 
to do but how to go about it without 
betraying their vocation as shepherds 
of the flock. This, Father Michonneau 
does well. 

A very welcome addition to the grow- 
ing library of spiritual literature for 
modern youth is ALIVE IN CHRIST 
by Ralph Campbell, S.J., CNewman, 
$3.75). The sub-title describes the con- 
tents—meditations for young people. It 
would be difficult to imagine how any 
well disposed college student or high 
school senior could fail to be more alive 
in Christ after following through this 
excellent series of meditations. The ap- 
proach to meditation as a spiritual exer- 
cise is made simple and attractive by 
the lucid explanations given at the out- 
set on the Ignatian method known as 
the exercise of the three faculties. 

In all of the meditations, there is 
practical application to the real life of 
modern young people. Pervading all, is 
a sympathetic understanding of the 
spiritual problems which confront and, 
at times, baflle the young. The collo- 
quies or prayers which conclude each 
meditation are heart-warming and pur- 
poseful. New Testament references to 
the life of Our Lord are not mere texts; 
full quotations are given so that it is not 
necessary to have the Gospels at hand. 
A minor blemish, principally in the 
form of several misspellings and slight 
inaccuracies of quotation, especially in 
the second half of the book, does not de- 
tract notably from the value of this 
book as a stimulus to young people to 
become alive in Christ and go on liv- 
ing for Him. 





Another very helpful book of medita- 
tions is 200 GOSPEL QUESTIONS 
AND INQUIRIES by Bernard Bassett, 
S.J., (Sheed & Ward, $3.50), in which 
there is a detailed development of the 
Gospel Inquiry method which Canon 
Cardijn promoted with great success 
among his Young Christian Workers, 
That method is here developed for use 
especially by sodalists and _ similar 
groups. It is eminently practical and 
well suited to the modern approach to 
God. It may be considered as a present 
day adaptation of the Ignatian method 
of the exercise of the three faculties, 
The book was put together primarily for 
the convenience of Sodalities of Our 
Lady, to prepare the sodalists for their 
daily period of mental prayer. At week- 
ly sodality meetings, a specified time is 
given to discussion on a_ particular 
phase of the life of Christ; then during 
the week, members are expected to de- 
velop their mental prayer on the basis 
of what was discussed. 

We have here some 218 inquiries 
into the life of Our Lord and the Com- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. The arrange- 
ment is chronological, beginning with 
the birth and childhood of Our Lord, 
and going on to His ministry, His Pas- 
sion, Resurrection and Ascension; and 
there are further inquiries about Pente- 
cost. For each inquiry, a scriptural pas- 
sage from the Knox version is given first. 
That is followed by questions arranged 
under three headings: see, judge, action. 

The book makes no pretense at schol- 
arship; it is not meant to be exhaustive. 
Nevertheless, it does provide in a sim- 
ple, helpful manner, abundant material 
for mental prayer. The inquiry method 
is objective, challenging, stimulating. 
Used at sodality meetings, the book 
calls for someone specially appointed to 
consult commentaries on the Gospels 
beforehand, and to lead the discussion 
at the meeting. The average beginner 
in the way of prayer, using this book 
by himself, will not get much out of it. 
Those, however, who are already some- 
what familiar with the life of Christ— 
clerics, religious and lay people—may 
use it to great advantage in their daily 
meditations. 

ONE NUN TO ANOTHER by Sis- 
ter Mary Laurence, O.P., CB. Herder, 
$2.50) is a small book of 129 pages on 
the community life of Sisters in the 
modern world. Such matters as the pres- 
sure of a crowded horarium, attitudes 
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towar: rules, dress, the vows Cespecially 
obedi ace), prayer and views on adapta- 
tion t» modern needs in various phases 
of the active life are dealt with in a 
calm, objective manner. This is a Sis- 
ters 2.titude towards her religious life. 
It is the exposition of one who knows 
the life, lives it, and loves it, and who 
has no inclination to minimize any of 
its real burdens. Those who are quick to 
belittle what they consider “antiquated” 
in the religious life of women, those 
who lave the ready answer for solving 
the problem of vocations, and those who 
voice strong opinions on the need for 
changing religious routine to make it 
more “practical,” will do well to read 
this volume. Many a gentle jolt awaits 
them. Sister Laurence has her feet on 
the ground and her mind on reality. 
The Confraternity of the Precious 
Blood has done well to publish so eco- 
nomically THE WHOLE STORY by 
Martin J. Healy, S.T.D. ($1.00). ‘This 
volume deserves a place in the eminent- 
ly practical series, begun by the late Fa- 


ther Stedman on the Mass, calculated to 
deepen the ascetical life in the Chris- 
tian family. The present volume of some 
690 pages, pocket size, tells the story 
of God’s dealing with the human race. 
The author looks to God as the story- 
teller, giving the highlights of His deal- 
ing with man in the form of divine 
revelation and in the manner in which 
history has evolved under His govern- 
ment, especially as regards His Chosen 
People and the Church. The author’s 
aim is not to give a brief history of the 
human race, for that, in his opinion, 
would be to give only a superficial ac- 
count of man’s life on earth. History, he 
avers, deals only with the proximate 
causes of events. He wishes to focus at- 
tention on the remote, fundamental 
causes of the evolution of human his- 
tory. He calls it a tale of free will. 
This is not a book for agnostics, but 
“for believers in God and for those who 
have the wish and the courage to be- 
lieve in God.” This little volume should 
find a welcome in every Catholic home. 





The French Academy 
(Continued from page 12) 


ward deserving large families and also 
instances of bravery and devotion to 
duty. The others date from the middle 
of the nineteenth century when the 
fashion of literary prizes became estab- 
lished in France; the Academy had its 
own which today number more than 
500, so numerous have the donors been 
who made foundations for the encour- 
agement of literature and thought. The 
Grand Prix de Litterature, the Grand 
Prix du Roman (for the novel) the 
Grand Prix de Poesie (for poetry) are 
the most sought after. 


[° 1r in order to perform these tasks, 
unpretentious enough it must be con- 
fessed, that the honor of admission to 
the Academy is eagerly solicited? Or is 
it to earn the 6,664 francs a month 
(about twelve dollars) that France al- 
lows her Academicians? Obviously not. 
But the fame and the prestige of the 
Academy remain, with all due deference 
to the scoffers, sufficiently great to make 
the candidates jostle each other at its 
doors. Thus the witty Fontenelle could 
declare: 

When we are thirty-nine they pray us on 

their knees, 


But when we forty are they only scoff and 
teasel 
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It is rather like the kingdom of heaven: 
many are called but few are chosen. 

A candidate must offer himself by a 
letter sent to the Chairman or he must 
be put forward by a member of the 
Academy. A custom which has grown 
up since 1817, although the statutes ex- 
pressly advise against it, requires that 
the candidates should pay calls on their 
future colleagues, that is, their electors. 
This is the cause, it must be acknowl- 
edged, of not a few intrigues and strata- 
gems and also of disappointments. “Can- 
didates,” declared an Academician, “take 
our politeness for promises.” Another, 
who was blamed for not having voted 
for a candidate whom he had undertak- 
en to support answered laughingly: “I 
gave him my word, I was not going to 
give him my voice (vote) as well.” 

Advantage has often been taken of 
this academic comedy of candidatures 
and elections. Alphonse Daudet adopt- 
ed it for the subject of his novel I’Im- 
mortel, which is less ironical than the 
well-known Habit Vert, the stage come- 
dy by Flers and Caillavet, a work which 
did not prevent Flers from offering him- 
self for the Academy nor from being 


elected. It is quite certain that the “old 
lady of the Quai Conti” does not al- 


ways cut a very good figure when, for 
example, she compels Victor Hugo to 
offer himself five times for election be- 
fore admission, when she ignores Balzac 
and Baudelaire, Andre Gide and Peguy 
or when, quite recently, she rejected 
Paul Morand. 

The standing joke about the Acad- 
emy concerns the fame of its forty mem- 
bers, termed by custom the Immortals. 
It must be admitted that posterity has 
not always ratified the Academy’s choice. 
Before his election Victor Hugo, in 
Marion de Lorme, introduced a charac- 
ter who upbraided Corneille for being 
nothing but an obscure rhymster and 
not on a par with the illustrious mem- 
bers of the Academy: 


. . » Messieurs de Boisrobert/ 
Chapelain, Serizay, Mairet, Gombaut, Ha- 
bert,/Bautru, Gory, Foret-Desmarets, Malle- 
ville,/Du Ryer, Cerizy, Colleret, Gomber- 


ville. 


All of them today are names quite 
shrouded in oblivion. Anatole France 
claimed to have discovered the reason 
why second-rate men are often elected 
to the Academy; it was, he said, because 
if there were only great men in it they 
would be bored in their own company; 
so for relaxation, they elected nonenti- 
ties. Yet it is perhaps not a bad thing 
for an Academician to read through the 
list of his predecessors; it will teach 
him modesty. In addition to men like 
Lamartine or Bergson, whom the author 
of these lines finds as his predecessors in 
the seventh chair that he now occupies, 
how many there are who are unknown 
or unappreciated. There is matter here 
to induce humility and a right estimate 
of human fame. Thus Professor Henri 
Mondor, one of the wittiest of modern 
Academicians, one day when a draught 
was playing uncomfortably on the back 
of his neck, exclaimed in words of wis- 
dom: “Take care, Immortal, you are one 
only for life!” 

And yet, scoffed at, made fun of, 
criticized as it is, the French Academy 
remains a unique institution whose 
equivalent is possessed by no other coun- 
try. Perhaps the truest tribute was that 
paid to it by Pierre Mille: “It forms the 
ancient and ever living proof in the 
eyes of the peasants and artisans~-thak 
there exist in France other powers than 
those of money and politics.” This trib- 
ute, it should be remarked, is all the 
more noteworthy since its author was 
never an Academician. 
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By LEO BRADY 


HEN I saw the Maurice Evans pro- 
duction of Shaw’s Heartbreak 
House in Washington, a month or so 
before it opened on Broadway, the only 
Shavian character in the house was a 
rafish old gaffer in the audience who 
kept hooting and snorting at the actors. 
The eccentricity which is a mark of the 
play was found only in the wrong end 
of the auditorium. On stage, decorum 
reigned and the all-star cast (Evans him- 
self, Sam Levene, Diana Wynyard, Pam- 
ela Brown, Alan Webb, Diane Cilento, 
Dennis Price) seemed to be under the 
impression it was performing an edi- 
torial from the New York Times. 
Shaw would be done a great service 
if all his prefaces were either torn up 
or published under the name of John 
Galsworthy. The prefaces are history 
and the plays are poetry and the differ- 
ence—as Aristotle assured us a long 
time ago—is vast. History deals with 
the particular and poetry with the uni- 
versal, but drama critics and historians, 
who should be fully aware of this dis- 
tinction, often are not, and consequent- 
ly they lead actors and directors astray. 
Shaw speaks in his preface to Heart- 
break House about the obtuseness of the 
upper classes on the edge of World War 
I and the critic Cand subsequently the 
actor) is decoyed into making solemn 
comments on Shaw’s comments about a 
specific historical event. But Heartbreak 
House is poetry and has very little to do 
with events in identifiable time. It is a 
comedy in the traditional sense: a gal- 
lery of zanies are gathered together so 
that they may comport themselves ludi- 
crously in conformity with their respec- 
tive follies: a wild-eyed sea captain 
wants to blow up the human race as a 
favor to it—he pretends to have reached 
the seventh circle of concentration but 
it turns out he is only addicted to rum; 
a tough business tycoon weeps when 
spoken harshly to; a presumed Casanova 
is in reality earnestly in love with his 
wife; the starry-eyed ingenue is turned 
inside out and shown to have her mind 
mostly on money and then reversed once 
again into a romantic. Shaw is a master 
of the comic reversal and the double- 
twist: he humanizes his characters so 
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that he can set them up for another 
knockdown. But this production is final- 
ly whey-faced and solemn and High 
Seriousness keeps breaking in. 

The blame seems to belong equally to 
those critics who have misread the pref- 
aces and the director (in this case, Har- 
old Clurman) who has been influenced 
by them. Mr. Clurman is the grand old 
man of the youngest movement in the 
American theatre: that toward natural- 
istic acting as practiced by the Actors’ 
Studio. Mr. Clurman helped to nurture 
this shoot when he was one of the direc- 
tors of the Group Theatre back in the 
‘Thirties. Its performers could handle 
domestic comedy all right, as they did 
in certain passages of Clifford Odets’ 
plays; as long as the joke depended on 
lovability, they could crack it. But Mr. 
Clurman has trouble with jokes that de- 
pend on the cold-hearted observation of 
folly that distinguishes Shaw or any 
true comedian. It is the result of history 
overriding poetry again; Mr. Clurman 
cannot stop thinking of the characters as 
pawns of time; the social-minded protes- 
tant of the "Thirties is still bitter over 
the people who let the first World War 
happen and thus created the situation 
which made him into a social-minded 
protester. Shaw, on the other hand, pro- 
tested joyously and welcomed the happy 
fault which gave him the opportunity to 
pick on people. He can laugh at himself 
Cas he does most clearly in Man and Su- 
perman); it is the one quality which 
kept him from being a good reformer. 

But soft and hark! I am being decoyed 
into still another inviting trap of mod- 
ern criticism: amateur analysis of the 
artist. Mr. Clurman’s reasons are his 
own affair. The reportable fact is that 
his production of Heartbreak House 
misses the humor just as did his produc- 
tion of Tiger at the Gates a few seasons 
back. Detachment is difficult for him. 
Great comedians are essentially conser- 
vatives. They are able to capture the 
particular moment with some sort of au- 
thenticity and then transcend it, know- 
ing somehow that the rock of reality is 
firmer than the sands of time. History 
does not repeat itself (the combinations 
of men and events are infinite) but po- 


etry—which is interested in the constant 
human experience—does. 

It is possible that part of Mr. Clur. 
man’s troubles stemmed from the stel- 
lar cast which should be one of the pro- 
duction’s assets. It can be no easy thing 
to arrange the Northern Lights and per- 
haps Mr. Clurman’s group of stars in- 
sisted on moving in their own orbits 
whatever his opinion. Even Maurice 
Evans has his comic gifts under wraps, 
muffled up, one suspects, in respect, and 
respect—especially what the theologians 
call human respect—is death to the com- 
ic spirit. 


C heri, a play assembled by Anita Loos 
out of two Colette novels, is in- 
structive in another way. What it proves 
is that you cannot make tragedy out of 
sheerly materialistic elements. It is an 
attempt at tragi-comedy or comedic trag- 
edy (whichever mule you prefer) based 
on the ironies attendant on the collapse 
of romantic dreams of sexual love. 
Young boy falls in love with middle- 
aged cocotte (best defined as a high-class 
low lady willing to exchange pleasure 
for substantial amounts of cash). Col- 
ette was apparently interested in the re- 
versal Chas anyone noticed that ironies 
are a dime a dozen these days?)): we ex- 
pect the aging woman to pine over her 
young lover but, in the end, it is the 
young heart which breaks and the old 
girl goes tweedily on, as unchangeable 
as French foreign policy. 

In a way, then, this is a play about 
the spirit, at least in the psychological, 
if not the religious, sense. But in Miss 
Loos’ version as directed by Robert Lew- 
is all the emphasis is on the physical. 
The love scenes are as distracting as 
though conceived by Mae West 
(though not so funny) so that instead 
of beholding the rashness of passion we 
are invited to share it. In the very last 
scene, when the young man shoots him- 
self, we have no attitude left for him, 
neither Colette’s irony nor Miss Loos’. 
Colette’s field—the chronicling of the 
heyday in the blood and the sadness the 
morning after—is a narrow and even ef- 
fete one and tends to wither in the 

(Continued on page 79) 
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By PAUL HUME 


T Is NOT every year that brings for- 
| ward genuinely distinguished books 
about music or musicians. The more 
penetrating the scholarship for which 
one searches, the longer seems to be the 
gap that separates the publication dates 
of outstanding books by solid musical 
writers. 

The year 1959 has, therefore, been 
of far more than usual fruitfulness in 
more than one vital musical area, and 
those who are always alert for books of 
the highest value can satisfy themselves 
or those for whom they may be seeking 
especially rewarding gifts. 

In the domain of musical history as 
seen through the letters and personal 
notebooks of one of music’s most gifted 
creative geniuses, Essential Books has 
brought out an endlessly fascinating vol- 
ume entitled The Collected Correspond- 
ence and London Notebooks of Joseph 
Haydn ($15.00). Here we have from 
Haydn’s own hands an exhaustive rec- 
ord of his experiences and observations 
on those memorable visits to London 
which took place after he had served the 
Hungarian house of Esterhazy for thir- 
ty-six years. 

We do not need to wonder how the 
world’s largest metropolis looked to this 
man who contributed so much to the de- 
velopment of music during his closed-in 
years in the royal palace. For Haydn 
wrote voluminous letters to his friends, 
his publishers and his relatives. Even 
more intriguing is the panoramic view 
of London in his notebooks. The politics 
and morals of the day, the scientific ad- 
vances, the city’s commerce and its cul- 
tural resources are all memorialized in 
a style that is direct, pungent and filled 
with a humor not common among musi- 
cians in the century that followed 
Haydn. 

H. C. Landon Robbins, one of the 
great Haydn scholars, compiled the book 
for us; the volume’s editor had access to 
over 300 letters never before open to any 
publisher. As recently as last January 
new discoveries came to light and have 
been included in the book. All this 
might be of less import to us were it not 
that Landon Robbins is a man of rare 
discrimination and taste. The result is 
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a rich storehouse for those who enjoy 
reading unusually observant letters, and 
for all those who, in this 150th anniver- 
sary year of Haydn’s death, wish for a 
tangible memento of the author of some 
of the world’s greatest string quartets 
and symphonies, and of the man, who 
at close to seventy years of age, wrote 
The Creation. 

Handel, too, is remembered especial- 
ly this year, which is the 200th since 
his death. He has been singled out as 
subject for one of the most notable 
pieces of original insight to enter the 
lists of musical literature in many 
years. This is Winton Dean’s Handel’s 
Dramatic Oratorios and Masques, re- 
cently published by Oxford University 
Press ($20.20). 

Few areas in the history of music are 
so little known in detail or understood 
in general outline as the era in which 
Handel wrote his lengthy series of Ital- 
ian operas, and then, turning away 
from the economic triumphs and fail- 
ures these produced, he followed them 
with that incomparable array that in- 
cludes Samson, Judas Maccabeus, Is- 
rael in Egypt, Messiah, Solomon and a 
dozen more. 

Our lack of knowledge would be less 
damaging if it did not extend almost 
universally to those who regularly, if 
monotonously, continue to favor us with 
performances of Messiah, which they 
throw out to us in what Bernard Shaw 
called “bloody chunks.” One rarely sees 
an honest footnote to let the public in 
on the fact that they are being offered 
one-third, perhaps one-half of Messiah. 
And the absurd excuses given to explain 
why the chorus is ten to fifteen times 
the size of that which Handel used for 
the Dublin premier of Messiah are near- 
ly always models of ignorant preten- 
sions that often compound the sin by 
dragging in a pseudo-religiosity that 
would have astounded Handel and prob- 
ably left him moderately ill. 

If you think this is strong language, 
read Winton Dean. He is backed up 
with more historical documentation than 
any single volume on Handel has ever 
before offered us'in this vital area of 
Handelian research. But far more than 





this, he can and does draw his own vital 
inferences from the evidence. There 
may well be further amplification of the 
origins and meanings of Handel’s music, 
for true musical studies are now enjoy- 
ing a heartening renaissance. But there 
is little likelihood that Dean’s observa- 
tions and conclusions will be contradict- 
ed. Those who have up to now been 
restricted to the best local Messiah for 
their acquaintance with Handel’s dra- 
matic works, can, through this superb 
book, find new ways to reach a deeply 
satisfying acquaintance with the true 


Handel. 


I N ANOTHER FIELD—that highly subjec- 

tive region in which a writer on mu- 
sic presumes to offer his personal feelings 
about various famous composers—1959 
brought out a book that makes much 
sense, and makes it in a combination of 
pungent style and sound musical knowl- 
edge. 

This is Neville Cardus’ volume Elev- 
en Composers ($4.00), published in this 
country by Braziller of New York City. 
In the United States we tend to be un- 
informed rather than misinformed about 
Anton Bruckner. Cardus presents us 
with a portrait of high color, none of 
which is laid on at the expense of an 
accurate appraisal of this profoundly 
Catholic musician’s great works. And, 
poles away from the devout Bruckner, 
is a Debussy whom Cardus understands 
and describes more incisively than most 
of the many who have tried it. And 
there are nine more. Far lighter in in- 
tent and weight than the Haydn and 
Handel volumes, this is a joy to read 
and re-read. 

Two biographies, one practically a 
pioneer work and one a brilliant psy- 
chological study, both about extremely 
popular operatic composers, add to the 
lustrous aura in which 1959 can be re- 
garded. One publishing house, Knopf, 
brought out both of them. One is about 
the composer of Carmen—the first nof- 
able biography of George Bizet to appear 
in English. The second is Mosco Car- 
ner’s exhaustive examination of Giaco- 
mo Puccini, the man who gave the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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kbs Lupwic Bemetmans New York 
is a city of man, who flies pigeons 
over the rooftops, drives a flower cart 
over Brooklyn Bridge, eats in French 
restaurants or sells flowers on 57th 
Street. Sometimes he is a statue of 
Booth in Grammarcy Park. Always man 
is the dimension by which Bemelmans 
measures the length, breadth and height 
of the city. To do this the artist had to 
see it with his heart as well as with a 
trained eye. Aubrey Menen, in the Octo- 
ber issue of Holiday (for which the ori- 
ginals of these paintings were done by 
Bemelmans), tells on the occasion of 
his own first visit to New York “.. . 
the avenue [Fifth] was linked with tow- 
ers, many of them white and shining. 
Most had flags that waved lazily in the 
October breeze. The tops of these tow- 
ers were so high that they gleamed with 
light from far horizons. Cloud shadows 
fell on them; mists were imprisoned be- 
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“Flower Wagon on the Brooklyn Bridge”’ 


ART and ARTISTS 


tween them. They seemed to catch the 
sky and spread it, like a banner, over 
their topmost and airy balconies. I gazed 
at them as the traveler in past times 
gazed at the walls of Byzantium or the 
marble temples of Rome, knowing that 
nothing like this had ever been seen on 
earth before.” 

Bemelmans confesses Cin Holiday) 
that he wanted to paint New York as 
soon as he set foot on Ellis Island in 
1915, but was terrified by its enormity 
for forty years. Only after watching a 
child painting in Grammercy Park, with 
what was obviously sheer fun, did he 
discover the secret. His first effort was a 
painting of a small ballerina in wind- 
blown blue, holding onto the side-rail of 
Brooklyn Bridge, looking across blue 
water toward the sunset-red skyline of 
Manhattan. Thereafter in an amazingly 
short time he executed about sixty paint- 
ings, two of which are reproduced here. 


Courtesy of the Museum of the City of New York 





One of the tricks of Bemelmans’ method 
is to use great masses of a single color in 
several shades for foreground, middle. 
ground and background, with dominant 
and distant subjects picked out in black 
outlines and/or sharply contrasting col- 
ors. In “Flower Wagon on the Brooklyn 
Bridge” (reproduced), the dark mass 
to the water-line is burnt sienna, with 
the buildings, objects, horse, cart and 
driver outlined in black. Bridge tower 
and water are a soft green, distant sky- 
line a creamy yellow. Bemelmans’ touch: 
bright yellow, brilliant blue and flaming 
red flower-masses in the green cart, cen- 
tering attention on the flower vendor 
making his early morning trip to the city 
flower mart. (Commuters in New York 
City can buy fresh flowers wrapped in 
green paper cones with their evening 
newspapers. ) 

Small sausages are the vendor's wares 
in the little cart beside the chestnut tree 


“City Hall’’ (both paintings by Ludwig Bemelmans) 
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in th 2 painting titled “City Hall” Cre- 
prod: ced). Bemelmans knows that there 
is nc chestnut tree in City Hall Park, 
but .e thinks there should be. This 
paini ng is a mass of shaded greens, be- 
ginn:ng rather darkly in the foreground, 
light: ning toward the blue-green sky. 
City Hall is faintly green, almost white, 
while the sausage cart is bright red with 
yellow-trimmed umbrella and wheels. 
Only Bemelmans could have seen nor- 
mally teeming City Hall Park in terms 
of a single Italian sausage vendor and a 
non-existent chestnut tree. As we said 
before, his point of view is man, or the 
places where man lives, works and 
plays. 

In a painting called “Easter—Coney 
Island,” the ferris-wheel, parachute jump 
and scenic railway of Steeplechase Park 
form the backdrop against which two 
little boys confer in the backyard of a 
small cottage, presumably about the Eas- 
ter rabbit nibbling in a nearby rabbit- 
hutch. Mr. Bemelmans says that he 
takes color as seen through the eyes of 
children, uses it and is grateful for it. 

Only a name on a sign-post today re- 
minds New Yorkers of the old Sixth 
Avenue “el” at Greeley Square, but 
Bemelmans paints it from memory in 
pale and dark greens, browns and blacks 
and touches of red (at the base of Hor- 
ace Greeley) with the various levels of 
the stairway rising to minaretted heights 
in dark green to the yellow-lighted level 
of the station waiting room (with its an- 
cient pot-bellied stove aglow on cold 
New York nights). 

But Bemelmans is not a man of only 
old memories. His “Arrival by Air— 
Morning” and “Arrival by Air—Eve- 
ning” are almost identical twins of the 
southernmost periphery of the city, 
whose pointedly rounded shape is a re- 
versed Gothic arch. Nothing of the city 
is alien to Bemelmans, not even Wall 
Street, and his painting of this financial 
center of the world is awing with pig- 
eons swooping down toward a kind old 
lady who holds out her hands to feed 
them. The parthenon-like facade of the 
stock-exchange, a statue of George 
Washington and the suggestion of Tri- 
nity Church in the background identify 
the title. Brilliant reds, greens and yel- 
lows identify Bemelmans. 

These and forty-odd other paintings 
of New York are currently on view at 
the Museum of the City of New York The new Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York 


(until January 23rd) where they are in Courtesy of The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 
Dec., 1959-Jan., 1960 
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strong but appropriate contrast to the 
historical quality of the regular museum 
objects of historical interest. On our first 
visit to this handsome Georgian-designed 
building (on upper Fifth Avenue, across 
from Central Park) we had time to note 
only the fine Dutch portraits of early 
settlers, the three-dimensional models 
of an Indian village, early Manhattan 
Island and a scene of the first Stock Ex- 
change. In this, as in the city itself (a 
museum without walls, to borrow from 
Andre Malraux), New Yorkers native 
to the other forty-nine states can make 
a whirlwind tour of American history in 
a matter of hours. 

After they leave the Museum of the 
City of New York, the Bemelmans 
paintings can be seen in the following 
places in 1960: Oklahoma Art Center, 
March 5-April 12; Phoenix Art Muse- 
um, May 1-21; California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, June 4-July 4; Fine 
Arts Gallery of San Diego, July 22- Au- 
gust 31; Bernheim-Jeune, Paris, Octo- 
ber 1-31; Hammer Galleries, New York, 
December 1-31. 


** MUSEUM is a museum is a muse- 
um” the new Solomon R. Gug- 
genheim Museum (designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright) seems to insist on saying 
as it winds upward tier after tier from 
the sidewalks of New York to a glass- 
refracted sky. Integrated with the dis- 
play area, but in a separate section, are 
the administrative quarters, a tourist 
lounge, student research area and li- 
brary. A testimonial to three men, Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim, the original donor 
of art collections and funds, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, architect of spatial imagi- 
nation, and James Johnson Sweeney, di- 
rector since 1952, the concrete and steel 
circular structure becomes the greatest 
enclosure of sheer space yet imagined in 
a public museum. 

The exterior facade is symmetrical in 
concentric circles, widening upward, 
one hundred feet in diameter at the 
ground, 128 at the top. Interior con- 
struction is spiral in form, paintings ei- 
ther hung or “floated” from the contin- 
uous outer ramp wall rising to the 
dome. In the words of Frank Lloyd 
Wright in A Testament (Grove Press), 
“the visitor [does] the drifting from al- 
cove to alcove. . . . In the plastic third- 
dimensional sweep of the main spiral of 
the Guggenheim Museum any particu- 
lar picture will become free to be itself; 
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be not only master of its own allotted 
space, but every feature of its environ- 
ment will exhilarate and contribute in 
its place as a painting to its own dignity 
and significance.” One advantage we 
noted, which is impossible in the con- 
ventional type of museum, is the long 
view one can get of any particular paint- 
ing across a hundred feet of open space. 
We were not surprised to find that ab- 
stract paintings “carry,” composed as 
most of these are of great color masses. 

“St. Severin” (1909), reproduced, by 
Robert Delaunay, is one of the more 
conventional of the paintings in the 
opening collection. Its Gothic cloister, 
in blues and grays, is no less a passage- 
way to grace for being slightly askew 
with artistic license. Later Delaunays, 
six in all, are more abstract in his mas- 
terful handling of blues, one especially 
“Circular Forms” (1912), not unlike 


the thematic form of the new Guggen- 
heim Museum itself. A special section, 
high in the clouds (on the sixth level, 
that is), is devoted to twenty-one of a 
collection of 180 Kandinskys. Back 
about 1910, or approximately half a cen- 
tury ago, the Russian Kandinsky painted 
what is generally considered to be the 
first important abstract painting. Only 
a few later moderns have approached 
his achievements. 

In addition, there are paintings and 
sculptures by Bracque, Calder, Chagall, 
Brancusi, Cezanne, Klee, Leger, Kline, 
Modigliani, Picasso, Bonnard, Gris, 
Gottlieb, Pollock, Matisse, Feininger, 
Dubuffet, Davis and many others—an 
opening exhibition which attempts to 
be a cross-section of the total museum 
collection and which raises the Guggen- 
heim in spirit to a height commensurate 
with its new physical aspect. 





The World of Music 
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world three of its most popular operas, 
Tosca, La Boheme and Madama But- 
terfly. 

Mina Curtiss wrote Bizet and His 
World ($7.50) after years of study and 
research. She spent long hours with 
members of his family still living in Par- 
is and had access to letters not earlier 
available. Her sub-title, “And His 
World,” gives a clue to her technique, 
which is to show us the setting in which 
Carmen was conceived and written— 
Bizet in the Franco-Prussian War, Bizet 
learning how cold Rome can be in win- 
ter, Bizet writing operas we might prof- 
itably hear in this country: Les pecheurs 
de perles and even the early Djamileh. 
The cause of music is well served in se- 
rious work such as this. 

Mosco Carner’s Puccini ($7.50) could 
not exist without the techniques and in- 
sights which the Viennese school of psy- 
chiatry has offered to the alert biogra- 
pher. It is to his credit that he has not 
sensationalized the data with which he 
illuminates for us the problems and tri- 
iumphs of Puccini's life and career. The 
relationship between Puccini the young 
man, the mature man and the composer, 
is well outlined. We now see Puccini’s 
Mimi, his Tosca, his Butterfly, and 
more, his Manon Lescaut and Suor An- 
gelica, his Minnie, end Snally his Tur- 
andot in a light previously unshed. 

For detailed study of an intricate per- 


sonality and its outward manifestations 
as seen in some of the world’s best 
known and most beloved operas, Carner 
has given us a key of invaluable worth. 
Even as we shall hear the Handel ora- 
torios with new ears because of Winton 
Dean, so shall we go to our next Boheme 
or Butterfly with greater understanding 
of their true meanings. This is one of 
the genuine proofs of the worth of any 
biographer. If 1960 brings us even half 
as much fine work we can’t complain. 


I F you ARE looking for great record- 
ings to give for Christmas gifts, three 
companies have helped—or harried—you 
by issuing, practically simultaneously, 
new recordings of the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion by Bach. One cannot say that this 
is an embarrassment of riches, for there 
is no such thing as too much in the way 
of great readings of this which is one 
of the monuments of a great man. 
Neither could we maintain that the 
catalog is, or has been, bare of accept- 
able recordings. But no one of those of 
the past has quite satisfactorily combined 
the multiple factors that are needed 
fully to realize the scope of the drama 
Bach wrote into his most moving epic. 
Soloists must be of a rare order; the 
chorus must be sympathetic, yet agile, 
precise, yet human. And the orchestra, 
with its Bachian voices, must learn the 
ways of the eighteenth century. 
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The new recordings are: Decca Ar- 
chive ;, with Karl Richter conducting 
the Niunich Bach Chorus, Boys Choir 
and Bach Orchestra, with a disting- 
uished array of soloists, headed by Die- 
trich rischer-Dieskau in the role of the 
Christ offering the most musical and 
artistic realization of the part in dec- 
ades. Richter’s Evangelist is Ernst Haef- 
liger, placing this role, also, in a high- 
light it rarely enjoys. This set, for many 
reasons, must be my first choice. 

Vanguard’s, labeled for the Bach 
Guild, is in many ways the equal of 
Decca’s, and you could not be unhappy 
with it, especially in the fluent and elo- 
quent conducting of Mogens Woldike, 
and the Vienna Chamber Choirs and 
State Opera Orchestra. In both sets, in- 
strumental soloists of a totally disting- 
uished variety are heard. I find the Dec- 
ca soloists topping those in the Bach 
Guild set fairly regularly, though nei- 
ther soprano (Stich-Randall in Bach 
Guild and Seefrield in Decca) is ideal. 

Westminster's set is less impressive 
than either of the others, yet it too is 
better than ordinary. You see how much 
each of these accomplishes. One of the 
three you should have. And if you have, 
or are considering stereophonic sound, 
by all means enjoy one of these in that 
form to realize how much stereo can 
mean. 

All of the Bach sets number four rec- 
ords each. Two lovely single records 
bring the greatest choral music, one for 
Christmas, one for the year ‘round. For 
Christmas, the marvelous Netherlands 
Chamber Choir, under Felix de Nobel, 
on Epic LC 3614, sings music for Ad- 
vent, Christmas, the Tidings to the 
Shepherds and for Epiphany. The mu- 
sic is unrivalled, and the singing of in- 
credible beauty. For general enjoyment, 
the Roger Wagner Chorale, on Capitol 
P 8460, sings sixteenth-century music 
in pure and well balanced sound. Some 
of the music is a little cool, but this is 
hardly a serious fault. They include the 
Kyrie, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus 
Dei from the Missa Secunda by Hassler 
which is a notable contribution to the 
recorded literature. 

The Mormon Tabernacle Choir also 
has a new, and beautifully handled re- 
cording of some familiar carols for 
Christmas; this is Columbia’s ML 5423. 
You could not help but enjoy this 
though the direction verges on the mech- 
anical at times. 


Dec., 1959-Jan., 1960 











A wealth of fine reading 
from the world of Catholic 
thought and experience 












Louise de Marillac 


By J. Carver. The fascinating life of the co-foundress of the Sisters 
of Charity, who was a wife and mother before she consecrated her 
widowhood to the service of the poor. Her association with St. 
Vincent de Paul and the inspired vigor of her works make this one 
of the most fascinating chapters in French religious history. $4.95 


Back to Jesus 


By Jacques Leciercg. A well-thought-out work presenting the 
principles of the spiritual life in their practical application. Man’s 
intimate relationship with God is discussed, as is the distribution 
and demands of grace and the development of the virtues. Written 
for all those who seek a deeper spiritual life. $3.95 


Hammer and Fire 


By RapuakEt Simon, 0.c.s.0. The subject of this book is the true 
happiness — and consequent mental peace — that can be found 
in union with God and the search for perfection. The practical 
steps to attain these ends are described — prayer, spiritual reading 
and meditation, as well as the sacraments and retreats. $3.95 








Lucinie 
By M. L. Pascat Dasgue. In this beautiful and subtly wrought 
novel a young French nun, stationed in a remote corner of Algeria, 
passes through a profound mystical experience. A “nun’s story,” 
daring in its theme, in which the miraculous is treated with good 
taste, both religious and literary. $3.75 








Two Revised Editions of Standard Works 


EXTERNALS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By Joun F. Suttivan, p.p. Revised by John C. O’Leary $4.50 


MARY IN OUR LIFE 
By Wiu1aM C. Most $4.50 





















Now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


In Canada: Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Canada), Limited 
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Eon YEARS’ experience as retreat-mas- 
ter to high-school girls has gone into 
Father Peter-Thomas Rohrbach’s “posi- 
tive program for teen-age girls,” con- 
tained in his small but powerful book 
A GIRL AND HER TEENS. A Cath- 
olic teen-ager will find in it straightfor- 
ward and friendly discussions of every 
major problem in her peculiarly sensi- 
tive and reactive life. An adult will see 
behind Father Rohrbach’s articulateness 
a formally disciplined mind accustomed 
to the forceful proving of principles. 
Not only can Father assemble the 
truths that prove the point at hand, but 
he can be enthusiastic and genuinely 
convincing while he does so. His com- 
radely acquaintance with teen-agers and 
their problems saves him from standard 
adult belittling and/or ranting, but he 
is never soft, never unrealistic. His is 
a program for life, sketched out in a 
proportion for adolescents, traditionally 
the age-group most thrilled by challenge. 
Here—as Father discusses the purpose 
of life, the necessity of sainthood, the 
facts of sin and sex; confession, charity, 
obedience, marriage—they will find their 
challenge. What a lift this practical and 
inspiring book could give to any high- 
school religion program! (Bruce, $2.35 
cloth, $1.25 paper.) 

Trudi, heroine of Laura Cooper Ren- 
dina’s novel TRUDI, is a wealthy New 
York girl who spends her summers in a 
small Massachusetts town. Since she 
was a little girl in pig-tails, Trudi has 
loved the small house, happily lived in 
2\l summer by her and her mother, and 
unhappily visited over week-ends by 
her overly-serious father. In this, her 
sixteenth summer, Trudi anticipates no 
change in the pleasant vacation exis- 
tence she has always known. But change 
does come, and so quickly that Trudi 
begins to feel like two people—one 
watching a strange new Trudi, and one, 
the very Trudi who is doing new things. 
Almost avainst her will, Trudi begins to 
see that her friends are growing up. The 
clearest, and the most painful, thing in 
Trudi’s sixteenth summer is her parents’ 
decision to separate and obtain a di- 
vorce. Trudi takes sides against her fa- 
ther, but ironically matures to the point 
where she can begin to understand him. 

Trudi is primarily a perceptive mood- 
picture, but it has incident and it has 
humor. Its characterization is deft and 
strong, and its style is beautifully pre- 
cise. (Little, Brown, $3.00, ages 14-up.) 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


Young Readers 
Bookshel 


Mary Stolz’ latest heroine—pretty, 
nineteen-year-old Miranda Parrish of 
SOME MERRY-GO-ROUND MU- 


SIC—is a passive disciple of the status 
quo. She does not care for her secreta- 
rial job, in a small New York firm that 
handles men’s socks and underwear. 
There is nothing satisfying in her squal- 
id homelife, as her cabby-father and 
slovenly mother bicker their lives away. 
But Miranda cannot bring herself to 
climb out of either stultifying rut. Then, 
things converge to force Miranda to ac- 
tion. She is able to turn down a propos- 
al of marriage from the boss’ spoiled and 
petulant son although she has been feel- 
ing cornered by him. When Miranda 
follows her decision through, she finds 
that the positive step leaves her a pleas- 
ant feeling of personal worth; she can 
generate some hope about her future. 

Some Merry-Go-Round Music is the 
readable, sensitive and finely written 
story that the reader expects from Mary 
Stolz. This popular and perceptive au- 
thor deals with outstanding traits in 
modern young personalities, and their 
effects upon the process of maturing. 
Occasionally the personality is weakly 
conceived, and the fiction suffers from 
an inevitable pomposity. This has hap- 
pened with Some Merry-Go-Round Mu- 
sic. The book’s force is further weakened 
by the author’s determination to keep 
it plotless, even when a fine plot seems 
to be hovering around the corner. (Har- 
per, $2.75 cloth, $1.65 paper, ages 12- 
up.) 

In the 1830's, Congress authorized 
the re-building of the National Road, 
which was to extend as far as the Mis- 
sissippi River. The road is background 
to the romance and action in Rachel M. 
Varble’s novel BETH AND SETH. 
The girl and boy have been reared at a 
Maryland plantation—she, the niece of 
the owner and he, the ward. A long- 
standing antagonism between them 








seems to be lessening naturally, now 
that they are both teen-agers, until their 
eccentric guardian upsets their lives 
with one rash act. Uncle Andrew Mce- 
Adam—distant relative of world-famous 
Loudon McAdam, Surveyor-General of 
Roads of Great Britain, and inventor of 
the successful road-building _ process 
bearing his name—sells the plantation to 
seek a career as surveyor on the Nation- 
al Road. The road is being built in the 
macadam process, and Uncle Andrew 
cannot resist the opportunity to work at 
a job he loves to share the glory of a 
famous name. 

The author has a bright way of han- 
dling fresh material; her style is curi- 
ously unpolished but always effectively 
so. Beth and Seth have more spark than 
many a teen-age fictional couple, and 
the old man, Uncle Andrew, is a most 
likable “character,” in the popular mean- 
ing of the word. Historical fact has a 
solid reality, and the romance is credi- 
ble if not intense. The book should be 
happy reading for teen-age girls. (Dou- 
bleday, $2.95. Ages 12-16.) 

A MATTER OF PRIDE, by Dorothy 
Simpson, is another book about Janie 
Marshall, the Maine-island girl who can, 
according to her father, “take a simple 
sunny day and turn it into a hooraw’s 
nest.” The oldest of four in an island 
family for which things are not going 
well at the moment, Janie gives scant 
thought to poverty until a modish sub- 
stitute teacher comes to the island to 
replace the older woman the children 
have always known. Through one mis 
understanding after another, Janie be- 
comes convinced that the teacher is 
proking into her affairs to discover just 
how poor a family is when its eldest 
daughter has no shoes to wear to school 
and has the regular job of gathering fire- 

from the drift on the beaches. 
Dreamy Janie is a born reader, and con- 
sistently poor at arithmetic. When the 
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new ‘eacher, in addition to her aloof- 
ness <nd her questioning, decides that 
Janie -an well forego reading period to 
conce:itrate on arithmetic, Janie’s school- 
life becomes a burden. When chances, 
even illegal ones, to lighten it come her 
way, janie acts first and thinks after- 
wards. 

This is a fine book, written from the 
heart to the heart. Every live twelve- 
year-old girl will understand it with all 
the intensity of her being—Janie’s proud 
reticence, her sense of duty and loyalty, 
her rebellion, and her glorious rejoicing 
in the things she loves. These are, par- 
ticularly, books and the sea, and their 
inclusion in this superior story adds oth- 
et dimensions of merit to it. (Lippin- 
cott, $2.95, ages 9-14.) 

THE FUR LODGE, by Beverly But- 
le, is based on the actual eighteenth- 
century diary of one Peter Pond, the 
first Yankee fur trader to travel up the 
Minnesota River to deal with the Yank- 
ton Sioux. The story's fourteen-year-old 
hero Jules is thrilled at being chosen to 
accompany the canoe crew bringing the 
trade goods to the camp of the danger- 
ous and powerful Indians. Within a few 
miles of the Indian camp, the giant ca- 
noe is destroyed in a storm. It is possible 
to bring the goods the rest of the way 
to the camp, and to conduct business 
successfully. But carrying away the furs 
taken in trade is another matter alto- 
gether. Peter Pond decides that all the 
voyageurs but one will return to their 
base—five days’ journey each way—and 
return with the means to bring out the 
furs. One man must stay in the fur 
lodge to protect the furs from thieves, 
human and animal. Jules is the person 
who stays. The boy has a meager sup- 
ply of food, but ample firewood and pro- 
tection. Primarily he has to fight hunger 
and panic, and these are intensified by 
snow, cold and prowling wolves. 

Miss Butler makes a fascinating and 
exciting documentary of this situation. 
The most vivid thing in the story is the 
abstract determination of man to stay 
alive; the story's very real drama derives 
from the author’s understanding of this 
and her literary statement of it through 
strong characterization and constant in- 
cident. Her knowledge of the historical 
background is wide; her use of it is 
skillful. CDodd, Mead, $3.00, ages 13- 
up. ) 

Clarion Books is the name of a new 
series of Catholic historical novels for 
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teen-agers. Its first two titles are SON 
OF CHARLEMAGNE, by Barbara 
Willard, and WHERE VALOR LIES, 
by Adele and Cateau DeLeeuw. Togeth- 
er they foretell nothing about the future 
of the series because the first book is 
excellent and the second is poor. 
Where Valor Lies is an ill-arranged 
and badly-written story about the Sev- 
enth Crusade, the one led by the holy 
French king, Louis IX. Louis and his 
historical lieutenants and his opponents 
appear in the story, but its greatest con- 
cern is with a fictional Richard, one- 
time woodworker’s apprentice in Paris, 
who runs away from an unjust master 
to join the Crusade. His fellow-Crusad- 
ers represent types; there is nothing in 
the structure of the story that calls for 
their being characterized, and they nev- 
er are. The closest thing to character- 
ization is the description of young Vin- 
cent, a thief. His thievery is never good 
or bad—and therefore is potentially con- 
fusing to a young reader. The book of- 
fers an impression of the horror of 
mediaeval warfare, but it is not a par- 
ticularly incisive impression and _ prob- 
ably will not be new to the majority of 
readers. The carnage moves the authors, 
on one occasion, to one of their best pix- 
ilated sentences: “The bodies of friend 
and foe were too numerous to be buried 
in the weakened state of the survivors.” 
Son of Charlemagne is a splendid 
study of a powerful human against a 
humanly volcanic background. At the 
end of the eighth century, Charlemagne, 
king of the Franks, sets out to reclaim 
Europe from the paganism of the Dark 





Illustration by Emil Weiss 
for “Son of Charlemagne” 





Ages. If, as he converts the savage tribes 
of Europe, he also extends his temporal 
power, this fits into his concept of him- 
self as at once a Christian and a King. 
If, again, Charlemagne feels that his 
destiny leads to the throne of the Holy 
Roman Empire, he feels also that the 
destiny of Christianity is strengthened 
by companioning his own. To achieve 
his purposes, Charlemagne is capable of 
disinheriting a well-loved but deformed 
son, separating his beloved wife from 
her two youngest children that they 
might be sent off to be reared as kings, 
and denying a wife to his favorite son 
and designated heir. His battles, mili- 
tary and personal, are fully and graphi- 
cally described. The spirit of his age 
is vibrant; and its people are purpose- 
ful. Youngsters who are studying his- 
tory will find that Charlemagne’s part 
of it takes on reality after they have 
read Barbara Willard’s fine book. (Clar- 
ion Books, Doubleday, $1.95 each, ages 
11-14.) 

THE LANTERN BEARERS, by 
Rosemary Sutcliff, is set in Britain at 
the time when a decaying Rome is with- 
drawing the last of her legions from 
this remote province. The book depicts 
a phase in a long warfare, the struggle 
between the barbarian and the Roman- 
Britain for control of the island. The 
former represents paganism and brutal- 
ity. The latter knows the influence of 
Christianity, and is fighting for his 
homeland in the tradition of proud loy- 
alty to a once-great mother-country. 
Aquila is the representative Roman- 
Britain, a native-born officer in Rome’s 
legions. When the order comes for the 
Eagles to leave Britain, Aquila, heart- 
sick, deserts because he has discovered 
that he is more Britain than Roman. 
After a grim period of Jutish captivity, 
he joins the embryonic forces of Am- 
brosius, only surviving son of Constan- 
tine, and worthy rallying-point for the 
hopes of Roman Britain. 

The Lantern Bearers is for the best 
of teen-age readers and students. These 
youngsters will find it challenging, but 
immensely moving and brilliantly elu- 
cidating of some generally murky his- 
tory. The dramatic times are intimately 
a part of the finely-drawn characters, 
action is varied and strongly - paced. 
There is a special effortless richness in 
the writing. The book was written for 
British audiences. It should be valuable 
here in studies in Latin, history, Eng- 
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lish at the high-school level, continuing 
perhaps into the first college years. 
CWalck, $3.50, ages 11-16.) 

MASTER OF MORGANA, by AI- 
lan Campbell McLean, is a mystery set 
on the Isle of Skye, the author’s home. 
Sixteen-year-old Niall replaces his se- 
riously injured older brother in a four- 
man crew that fishes for salmon from 
a bothy set on a desolate spot of the 
rough shoreline. The boy believes that 
his brother was deliberately pushed 
from a narrow bridge across a rocky 
gorge; and he has to face up to the lo- 
cal superstition that the bothy is haunt- 
ed. The skipper of the crew is a widely 
experienced seaman whose courage and 
knowledge (of men as well as of the 
sea) are in no measure impaired by his 
having lost a leg in an accident at sea. 
Niall respects the man tremendously, 
and begins to confide in him, telling 
him the mysterious details that have 
been accumulating since practically the 
moment of his brother’s accident. The 
boy has no reason to suspect that his 
confidence might be wrongly placed. 

Master of Morgana has the height- 
ened mood of a Stevenson novel, and a 
measure of the intensity. With drama- 
tic effectiveness, it uses the island-com- 
monplace (fascinating in itself) as solid 
background for a murky and tense mys- 
tery. Style is natively talented and brisk- 
ly disciplined, and characterization is 
sure and vivid. Good readers, who know 
its rarity, will welcome the high-level 
pleasure in reading that this book of- 
fers. (Harcourt, Brace, $3.00, ages 14- 
up.) 

In THE LIMIT OF LOVE, by James 
L. Summers, a girl and a boy, eighteen 
and nineteen, find themselves so deeply 
in love that they lose control. After two 
episodes, they are frantically worried 
that the girl has become pregnant. Both 
young people come from homes far 
above average financially and socially. 
The boy, from whose viewpoint the 
story is written, sees the affair as the 
ruination of his future as a doctor. He 
had previously been angry with his 
carefully-planned future for the oppres- 
sive control it put upon his love. But 
now that love is attained, the future 
looks worthy and protective, and the 
love seems to have faded. At one point, 
he is shocked to realize that he does not 
love the girl at all. The pregnancy scare 
ends, and the adolescent attraction re- 
vives on the boy’s part. But the girl, 
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who, it is declared, has been a woman 
while her lover remained a boy, refuses 
to see him ever again. There is hope in 
the boy’s heart at the story’s end that 
he and his girl will get together on the 
terms of maturity sometime in the dim 
future. 

The Limit of Love is a good book 
in a severely inadequate way. Always 
restrained and in good taste, the book 
shows graphically the inevitable natur- 
alistic term of love. Even if the rules 
are thought to be only artificial, break- 
ing them has unpleasant consequences. 
Summers promises a future for this love, 
but carefully does not present it. What 
is so tragically lacking in the affair is 
any frame of reference for the young- 
sters’ conduct. No one is ever con- 
cerned with the relation of their acts to 
any authority higher than social custom. 
“Right” and “wrong” are never consid- 
ered; they give way to such enlightened 
modern terms as “logical” and “illogi- 
cal,” “understanding,” “maturity.” The 
subject of morality crops up once in the 
book, to be laughed at and pushed back 
into the Dark Ages. 

The Limit of Love is a sad perform- 
ance, deeply and importantly inade- 
quate and unhappily accurately repre- 
sentative of its times. (Westminster, 
$2.95, young adults.) 

Albert J. Nevins’ AWAY TO EAST 
AFRICA is an expanded geography les- 
son, including descriptions of the ex- 
citements of East Africa’s past and the 
thrills of her present. The quantity and 
quality of incident in the East African 
story is extraordinarily rich, and Father 
Nevins uses it adroitly—between his 
dealings with statistics. Page by page 
the book is interesting, but it does not 
leave a strong total impression: if the 
author personally is deeply involved 
with the peoples of East Africa, the 


reader does not know this, from his 
book. The finest thing in the short book 
is the photography. There are few pages 
without a photograph; the photographs 
all have technical excellence and drama, 
(Dodd, Mead, $3.00, ages 12-14.) 

BROTHER ZERO is Covelle New. 
comb’s long biography of the sixteenth- 
century Portuguese saint, John of God, 
As a nine-year-old, John Ciudad tan 
away from his happy and pious home, 
reluctant to leave it, and not yet allowed 
to understand the force that compelled 
him to do so. For many years after his 
running away, however, John was ap- 
parently directionless. He was a Span: 
ish shepherd, a soldier in North Africa, 
a book peddler in Granada. Always a 
striking figure—tall, lean and _ possessed 
of piercing black eyes—he was impres- 
sively devout and dedicated to helping 
the oppressed and the ill. In a vision of 
the Christ Child, John received his 
name and his destiny: “John of God, 
Granada will be your cross.” In Granada 
he managed to establish the first of his 
hospitals. Here he did the manual labor, 
the cooking, the begging and the person- 
al nursing—assisted, on occasions of 
great need, by an angel. John’s holiness 
was powerful in many ways, but his life 
unto his death was one of constant labor, 
constant penance and constant debt. It 
was also an example of serene trust and 
transcending happiness. 

There is a good story and there is a 
mighty lesson in the life of Saint John 
of God. Covelle Newcomb offers both 
in Brother Zero. She would have had a 
better offering artistically if some severe 
pruning had been done in the early 
chapters. These try for a re-creation of 
John’s early extended inner suffering; 
the author does not have the power to 
convey this, and substitutes hordes of 
words, many of them over-fancy. 





Recommended for High School Libraries 


The following adult books reviewed in this issue are recommended for 


high school libraries: 


Alive in Christ, by Ralph Campbell, S.J. 

Catholic Life U.S.A., by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 

The General’s Wife, by Ishbel Ross 

It Is Paul Who Writes, by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 
Lightning Meditations, by Ronald Knox 

My Door Is Always Open, by Georges Huber 

Province of the Heart, by Phyllis McGinley 


A Short History of the Catholic Church, by 


enis Meadows 
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Bro her Zero evidences research and 
devotc 1 interest, and completes a mov- 
ing portrait of an inspiring man. (Dodd, 
Mead. $3.50, ages 13-adults.) 

In SONG WITHOUT END, Hilda 
White tells the story of Robert Schu- 
mann’s courtship of Clara Wieck. The 
young man was a rapidly maturing mu- 
sic-critic, and a composer of promise. An 
injured hand had ended his piano stud- 
ies with Frederich Wieck, Clara’s fa- 
ther. Wieck, a brilliant teacher, had 
found his most responsive and talented 
pupil in his young daughter. From a 
Wunderkind, Clara developed into a 
mature artist, acclaimed by masters of 
music and concert audiences alike. Seek- 
ing to control her future closely and 
carefully, Wieck saw no place for an er- 
ratic young composer who was, accord- 
ing to Wieck’s standards, barely solvent. 
Clara vacillated between her devotion 
to her father and her love for Schu- 
mann. Finally, however, the girl was 
able to choose Schumann. The two had 
to resort to legal processes to force a 
stubborn Wieck to permit their mar- 
riage. 

Doubly special readers—who have ma- 
ture perseverance and who are interest- 
ed in the world of music—will like this 
biography, as much a character study of 
the dictator Wieck as it is a love story. 
The first part of the book is full of nice- 
ly imagined scenes between the princi- 
pals and between them and contempo- 
rary musical greats. In the concluding 
portion of the book, the author handles 
alarge amount of primary material. The 
situation was unusual, feeling ran high, 
those involved were prominent, and the 
documents are authentic. These facts 
seem to have overwhelmed the author, 
and weakened her judgment on organi- 
zation. Song Without End becomes 
monotonous, and, after its promising be- 
ginning, ends rather flatly. (Dutton, 
$3.95, ages 14-up.) 


HE HONEY BOAT, written and 

illustrated by Valenti Angelo, de- 
scribes an Italian boy’s summer experi- 
ences, the major one of which will be 
completely new to young American 
readers. Fourteen-year-old Andrea and 
his friend accompany Papa and Uncle 
Gigi on their leisurely annual voyage 
on the honey boat, a floating base for 
the family’s bees. There are sixteen hives 
on the deck of the barge, and from 
them crowds of bees swarm out every 
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day, drawing nectar from each blossom- 
ing field in turn as the boat drifts pleas- 
antly down the river. The bees do most 
of the work on the honey boat; the peo- 
ple appreciate the bee, God’s handiwork, 
and spend their time enjoying the mild 
weather, the lovely countryside, and 
occasional visits on the shore. 

The Honey Boat is a simple chron- 
icle, with interesting anecdotes nicely 
substituting for plot. It contains curious 
facts, descriptions of local customs and 
the countryside, and delineations of 
happy personalities—all cleanly written 
and unpretentiously presented. The 
book ends with the family’s Christmas, 
and Andrea’s making and presenting to 
the village priest a special, large, bees- 
wax candle to burn near the manger. 
(Viking, $3.00, ages 9-12.) 

COAL CAMP GIRL is the newest 
title in Lois Lenski’s excellent series of 
American regional stories. Tina and her 
family live in a grimy West Virginia 
coal town where her father is a miner, 
a “born” miner, knowing the work, lik- 
ing it and unafraid of its dangers. Fear 
lives in the coal camp, however, and 
even nine-year-olds like Tina know 
what it means to wait at a mine entrance 
for loved ones trapped far below the 
surface of the earth. Mining families 
have a hard time financially; they are 
usually in debt to the company store 
long before pay day. But in spite of fear 
and poverty, they find their own brand 
of happiness, and surely no party was 
ever gayer than the one Tina’s family 
gave for all their neighbors on the day 


that Uncle Jack, severely injured in a 
mine accident, was finally released from 
the hospital. The children have their 
particular duties, but also their regional 
games and coal-camp playing. 

Coal Camp Girl is rich in fact, and 
warm in sincerity and sympathy. Its 
high level of interest is an amazing 
thing, but even this fades before the 
wonderful spirit. Miss Lenski is.a real- 
ist and this book is real, but no matter 
how grim the temporary situation, the 
story is always full of life and hope with 
a dash of humor. Highly recommended 
for enjoyable reading and stimulating 
learning. (Lippincott, $3.95, ages 8-12.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Mellen and their two 
children travel from Minnesota to Flori- 
da to claim Mrs. Mellen’s strange in- 
heritance, in THE PINK MOTEL, by 
Carol Ryrie Brink. It is a loud pink 
motel, with an office-cabin and six guest- 
cabins, once the happy property of Mrs. 
Mellen’s eccentric, recently deceased 
great-granduncle. The Mellens soon 
find that the pink motel’s reputation for 
attracting unusual guests is a well-de- 
served one. Ten-year-old Kirby Mellen 
and his young sister Bitsy relish the un- 
usualness of the visitors, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Mellen conscientiously carry on 
the daily work. There are good guests 
and bad guests in varying degrees, and 
the first work on the second until all 
live together happily—the good witch, 
the ancient wood-carver, the failing ma- 
gician, the unsuccessful gangsters. 

The Pink Motel is a very good fan- 
tasy, carefully plotted and invented 
with a talented subtlety. The style is 
sprightly, the book crackles with activi- 
ty, and it has just the right amount of 
zaniness—no more. It should be exciting 
fun for young readers with quick and 
unprejudiced imaginations. (Macmillan, 
$2.75, ages 8-12.) 

THE LITTLE SILVER HOUSE, 
by Jennie D. Lindquist, is a sequel to 
The Golden Name Day. The latter 
deals with spring and summer happen- 
ings in the turn-of-the-century year 
when little Nancy Bruce comes from the 
city to live in a small New England 
town with the old Swedish couple 
whom she calls Grandma and Grandpa 
Benson. Now, in The Little Silvea 
House, Nancy’s mother is still hospital- 
ized, and the child has the opportunity 
to see autumn and winter come to the 
countryside. She still loves the flowering 
springtime best, but she is caught up 
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into the brisk activities of fall and she 
is enthralled by the festivities of the 
long Swedish Christmas. Corresponding 
to Advent, this is four weeks of prepa- 
ration for Christmas, emphasizing light 
and the coming of Light to the world. 
In all her activities, Nancy is accompa- 
nied by various of her playmates and 
frequently by all of them. The grown- 
ups always have time for the children 
and for the extra affairs which delight 
them—making butternut fudge, plant- 
ing bulbs, picnicking at dawn, making 
dolls’ hats. 

The Little Silver House is not nearly 
as good a book as The Golden Name 
Day. It is disorganized, and full of in- 
distinctly-identified characters, aunts 
and uncles and cousins and neighbors 
forming a warm but soporific blur. Its 
plotting is too sweet. But the delving 
into Swedish custom is delightful, and 
bits and pieces of the book are treasure- 
able. Garth Williams’ illustrations, in 
the style of those he did for Laura 
Ingalls Wilder’s “Little House” books, 
are, in a word, wonderful. (Harper, 
$2.75, ages 8-12.) 


N CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE 
MORNING! is a collection of 
four traditional Christmas carols which 
have always been as much small dramas 
as they have been seasonal songs. Gen- 
erations have sung the tunes, danced to 
them, and mimed the words. The carols 
are still an invitation to all to perform. 
Edited for this book by musicologist 
John Langstaff, the songs have simpli- 
fied musical arrangements by Marshall 
Woodbridge. Antony Groves-Raines did 
the bright, illumination-like, multi-de- 
tailed illustrations. Non-musical readers 
will like the lilt of the verses and 
the re-echoing Christmas effect of the 
mesmerizing pictures. Musical families 
will wear the book out its first year, 
such an inspiring addition it will be to 
their family singing at holiday time. 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3.25, all ages.) 
THE NUTCRACKER, by Daniel 
Walden, is a new version of an early- 
nineteenth-century fairy tale, the one 
that Tchaikovsky drew upon for his 
ballet. The book, with superb illustra- 
tions by Harold Berson, can stand all 
by itself as a classic holiday story with 
both the fun and the excitement of fes- 
tival distilled in its pages. Coupled with 
a recording of Tchaikovsky’s music, it 
would, of course, help a child’s under- 
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standing of the ballet. More than that, 
it could be an introduction to the nature 
of musical communication—a painless 
lesson because the book is delightful. 
(Lippincott, $3.50, ages 6-10.) 

Two titles join the Patron Saint 
Books series: BARBARA, by M. K. 
Richardson; and FRANCIS, by Sister 
Mary Francis, P.C. They are both good 
books. Youngsters will remember the 
neat trick the holy Barbara unconscious- 
ly played on her cruel pagan father; and 
they will not be likely to forget her 
heroic role as a Christian convert in a 
pagan world. Of the saint herself im- 
pressions are less deep. The author 
frankly conjectures and frankly elides, 
and Barbara is a story-saint. She is in- 
teresting and worthy, but Francis is a 
whole and real person, vastly appeal- 
ing, the unique hero of an exciting 
story. Sister Mary Francis’ book illus- 
trates directly that Francis could be the 
children’s saint because his life contains 
elements of infallible appeal to chil- 
dren, fun and singing, adventure and 
heroics, dedication and a blithe fearless- 
ness. The author's light style accentu- 
ates these elements. Her fast-moving, 
comradely account of the saint’s life is 
a fine book for family reading, and one 
that an average third-grader will be able 
to read for himself. (Sheed and Ward, 
each $2.00, ages 5-9.) 

It is inadequate to refer to THE 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF POET. 
RY, edited by Louis Untermeyer, as q 
fine bargain, but maybe that note will 
bring it into homes which have neve 
before contained a $4.95 children’s 
book. The anthology is a large book, 
splendidly and generously illustrated, 
with frequent, talented use of full color, 
Untermeyer’s selection extends purpose- 
fully in all directions: from the Bible 
through contemporary poets, including 
folk-rimes, ballads, nonsense rimes; from 
the simple to the complex through 
many moods, with something for every 
member of the largest family in sight. 
The editor’s arrangement is an easy, 
natural one, with such categories as 
“Laughter Holding Both His Sides” and 
“Sweet and Low.” Poems have obvi- 
ously been included because the editor 
approves of them, and not because they 
categorize handily. Untermeyer fur 
nishes chatty and informal editorial 
notes which touch on literary history, 
technique, biography, as the need arises. 
If a child has been reading poetry, he 
will go through The Golden Treasury 
to find his favorites (for they are pres 
ent), and then settle down to happy 
new discoveries. If a child has not, this 
book should manage to catch him into 
the reading of poetry one way or an 
other, so many and so varied are its 
attractions. (Golden Press, $4.95, all 
ages. ) 

In THE HAPPY BIRTHDAY UM- 
BRELLA, by David Cornel DeJong, 
young David spies an oversize, bright 
yellow umbrella on his lawn on the 
morning of his birthday. It is in such 
sorry shape that nobody—not even the 
cat—appreciates it except David. Armed 
with the dilapidated umbrella, he starts 
out to meet his grandmother at the train 
station. On the way he meets a handful 
of happy friends—clever men and won- 
en all, who see the great possibilities in 
the great umbrella. Each friend adds 
something, repair or adornment (or 4 
combination of both), and soon the um- 
brella is truly magnificent, convenient, 
cozy and gorgeous. 

The good idea that started this book 
off stays good all the way. Children will 
recognize that the transformation of the 
umbrella is an authentic piece of well- 
based day-dreaming, and they will be 
satishied that it is so successful. The 
Happy Birthday Umbrella is a small bit 
of folk-tale-telling, and will stay fresh, 
funny and pleasant through many read 
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ings. (Atlantic-Little, Brown, $2.75, 
ages (-9.) 

Au:tralian animals pop briefly in and 
out co! the story of THE CARELESS 
KANGAROO, written and illustrated 
by Earle Goodenow. The kangaroo ab- 
gnt-mindedly exchanges her Joey for a 
koala bear, and hops away with the sub- 
stitute tucked cozily in her pocket. 
(“Pooh” fans will recognize the maneu- 
ver.) When she discovers her error, she 
embarks on a futile and foolish hunt 
for her child. The book is not badly 
done, but it is thin, relying almost to- 
tally on its odd animals for interest. 
(Walck, $2.75, ages 4-8.) 

CUSTARD THE DRAGON, by 
Ogden Nash, is a splendid, short ballad 
which has been a nursery favorite for 
many years. In this edition the rime is 
as good as ever, but, to merit the honor 
of a hard-cover book all to itself, it 
should have had superior illustrations. 
The present ones, by Mr. Nash’s daugh- 
ter Linell, have an awkward line, a 
minimum of originality, and poor color. 
“Custard the Dragon” is not an unat- 
tainable poem; it appears in a number 
of good anthologies. (Little, Brown, 
$2.50, ages 4-up.) 

THE BABY DRAGON, by Witold 
T. Mars, has a lonely, crippled hero— 
a small, wingless dragon who is part of 
a stone community of like creatures on 
an ancient cathedral. All the other dra- 
gons have proper wings, and use them 
in the dead of night to fly over the city, 
seeking adventure and mischief. Just 
once, the baby dragon is allowed to bor- 
tow some wings, but he fails to return 
them when they should have been re- 
turned, at the stroke of midnight. It 
would seem that he is doomed to sit 
forever immobile on his lofty perch. 
The story is heavy and has a happy 
ending that the plotting does not de- 
serve. Young readers will find the book 
too strained and too obvious. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 2.75, ages 7-10.) 





Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 32) 


today that you are so anxious to get to 
know, or the American people as you 
would like to see them presented? Do 
you like the writing of Arthur Miller, 
James Jones, Norman Mailer, Tennessee 
Williams, William Faulkner, Ernest 
Hemingway and certain others because 
you appreciate it as good art, or would 
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you be better able to present, by pub- 
lishing their writings in Russia, the idea 
that the “average” American resembles 
the tortured, often decadent characters 
who abound in the works of these au- 
thors? I think Tennessee Williams 
would consider it a mortal insult if any- 
one took one of his characters for an av- 
erage American. And, going back a bit, 
was it an overwhelming desire to com- 
municate the music of George Gersh- 
win to the Russian people that prompt- 
ed your Ministry of Culture to import 
the Porgy and Bess troupe, or could it 
also have been an excellent opportunity 
to sell, in the most authentic of all ways 
to people who have no way of knowing 
better, the idea that “Catfish Row” is 
representative of the way in which 
American Negroes live? You must par- 
don these narrow suspicions, Mr. Orlova, 
and we are glad that you had the oppor- 
tunity to see poor Willy Lohman die his 
salesman’s death. We felt equally for- 
tunate in our opportunity to watch your 
Doctor Zhivago live and die. But tell us, 
Mr. Orlova, in view of your remarks 
about an “entirely one-sided cold war on 
the book market,” did you not get Mr. 
Miller’s play quite openly from us, and 
did we not have to smuggle out the writ- 
ings of your Pasternak? 





Letter from Italy 
(Continued from page 31) 


cism was held in Rome, attended main- 
ly by priests and religious, which called 
for a reform in the norms followed in 
judging books and in the compilation of 
the Index. The Congregation of the 
Holy Office was not offended by these 
suggestions. On the contrary, competent 
persons in the Congregation say the 
proposals are now being taken under se- 
rious consideration. 

Catholic critics of the Index point out 
that the book is printed in Latin and 
carries an Italian preface and is avail- 
able in only a few of the world’s book- 
stores. Thus, they feel that in its pres- 
ent form the Index is not a satisfactory 
guide and protection. 

Many of the authors carried on the 
present Index are unknown today and 
many of the works are out of print. 
Moreover, many other books on the In- 
dex champion condemned ideas which 
have little or no significance today ex- 
cept in the realms of scholarship. 

Mscr. James Tucex 
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Are You Familiar With. . . 


A LITTLE CHILD’S 
FIRST COMMUNION 


Mother Margaret Bolton, R.C. 


Repeated printings testify to the 
value of this series. Six small books 
offer stories and projects which al- 
low the parent to share in prepara- 
tions for the great day. 


The set of six, $1.20. 


A HOLY HOUR BOOK 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Charles J. Greath 


Meditations, hymns, prayers, ar- 
ranged for individual use or for oral 
recitation. Indulgences are listed 
where granted; history of the devo- 
tion given. $1.25 


All Illustrated 


WHY AM I TEMPTED? 
Francis J. Remler, C.M. 


Temptation is not a sin. It is simply 
a test. Why is it permitted? How 
turned to advantage? Today’s world 
of confused values is one in which 
it is necessary to know the answers 
to these and many other questions 
about temptation. The answers are 
here. $1.25 


Stores or Dept. 4-2807 





ST. ANTHONY 
GUILD PRESS 


Paterson, New Jersey 























Graham Greene: A Look at His Sinners 


(Continued from page 17) 


Professor A. E. Taylor in his Gifford 
lectures (Faith of a Moralist) character- 
izes sin as a psychologico-moral experi- 
ence which is self-condemnatory, indel- 
ible and incommunicable. It is an expe- 
rience that cannot be destroyed and 
cannot be vicariously experienced by 
another. It is this experience which 
Greene clinically analyzes, and his an- 
alysis is one of the sharpest of any lit- 
erary master. Greene’s characters are 
poignantly aware of the self-condemna- 
tory, indelible and incommunicable fea- 
tures of guilt and sin. F. H. Bradley, 
the Idealist, saw the deepest reaches of 
personality expressed in the psychologi- 
co-moral state of self-condemnation. 
Greene’s Scobie, and Sarah, his Father 
Callifer and Maurice never seem to de- 
stroy this self-condemnation in their own 
experience, and to this extent they seem 
to testify to the presence of a disvalue 
in themselves that must and yet cannot 
be removed. Despite this experience of 
tragic self-condemnation there appears 
to be the groping for some expression 
of love in the midst of this self-hate. 

The paradox might be put this way 
(Greene's insight into the experience 
of the mystery of sin brings this para- 
doxical principle to the surface of his 
characters’ lives): God is psychologically 
most proximate when theologically He 
is most remote. Theologians tell us that 
grave sin consists in the privation of 
sanctifying grace which in the event of 
the sinner’s death would bring the pun- 
ishments of pain of sense and pain of 
loss (poenae sensus and damni). The 
sinner in such a state is theologically 
separated from God in that the union 
through grace has been broken. Never- 
theless, on the psychological side, God 
seems to be most intimate and near. 
Does it not seem to be the explanation 
of many of Greene’s sinners that they 
are theologically remote from God and 
yet God is psychologically very present 
to them in their strivings and move- 
ments toward Him? Does this not offer 
some plausible explanation for the self- 
condemnatory, indelible and incommu- 
nicable properties of sin that are strange- 
ly associated with the struggle to love 
God? 

We would suggest that this paradox 
is at the heart of much of the conflict 
in Greene and that it is a principle 
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theologically and philosophically sound 
that when God is most theologically re- 
mote, He is most psychologically proxi- 
mate to the sinner in the deepest reach- 
es of his soul. We are inclined to push 
even this paradox to the fullest in the 
case of Father Callifer’s offering in The 
Potting Shed. God was psychologically 
present to Father Callifer in all of the 
sufferings he experienced through the 
twenty years following the suicide of 
his nephew, James. When the priest 
was most convinced of his hatred for 
God, God was most present to him. 
From correspondence with Mr. Greene 
and after seeing the play three times, 
twice in his company, we have shed 
most of our doubts that this is the mean- 
ing of the play. Granted Father Calli- 
fer had sinned in some way, he had 
never really lost God in a genuine loss 
of faith. Sins can be grave without a 
concomitant loss of the theological vir- 
tue of faith and it would seem that Fa- 
ther Callifer did not lose the theological 
virtue of faith from the experience with 
his nephew in the potting shed. He 
offered what he loved most and at the 
moment of that offering it was not clear 
in his mind what he did love most. 
This would explain his hesitation when 
he recalls the occasion, or rather when 
in fact he does not recall it, because it 
is James who puts the words in the 
priest’s mouth some twenty years later. 

Even if it be granted that in Father 
Callifer’s case there was a genuine loss 
of the theological virtue of faith, the 
paradoxical principle we enunciated 
above would still have an application. 
If Father Callifer had lost all superna- 
tural life (including the theological vir- 
tue of faith) by what some would find 
to be a public statement of strict here- 
sy, the principle would still be appro- 
priate that although God was theologi- 
cally remote from his soul, He was 
through the twenty years of self-con- 
demnation most proximate to his soul 
psychologically. To consider the first 
hypothesis—no genuine loss of faith 
—is to accept some more plausible ex- 
planation for the intimacy of this pres- 
ence in psychologico-moral experience 
through the operation of actual graces 
in conjunction with the minimal super- 
natural life of the theological virtue of 


faith. 


Maritain refers to the new atheism 
which is only an apparent flight from 
God and an implicit acknowledgement 
of His omnipresence. This is another 
way of stating the principle that God 
can be theologically remote from us 
through sin and the privation of sancti- 
fying grace, and yet can be so intimate- 
ly present to our souls in the psycholo- 
gico-moral experience of guilt. 


7 IS ANOTHER theological princi- 
ple that we would suggest to be ap- 
plicable in the novels of Greene. This 
principle has been suggested in the 
projected application that we make from 
readings in Father Leen’s works and in 
the writings of Maritain. It is a propo- 
sition in theology that grave sin brings 
with it eternal punishment of sense and 
of loss of God, should the sinner die un- 
repentant. Father Leen in one of his 
books develops the familiar idea of sanc- 
tifying grace being the inchoation of the 
beatific vision (visio Dei beatifica in- 
choativa) and also being the fountain 
springing up into eternal life (fons sali- 
ens in vitam aeternam). The point he 
wants to make is that no Catholic should 
be unhappy if he is in the state of grace 
because he possesses in his soul the in- 
choation of the beatific vision, the same 
life that he will have in heaven. 
May we not just take the converse of 
this reasoning and argue that the sinner 
in his present privation of sanctifying 
grace is experiencing in his psychologico- 
moral state of separation from God some- 
thing comparable to the pain of loss 
(poena damni)? Would this suggest 
some foundation, theologically and phi- 
losophically, for the inner tragic expeti- 
ences of Major Scobie and both Mau- 
rice and Sarah? Does it offer any reason- 
able explanation for some of the words 
of James Callifer in The Potting Shed: 
“He’s in my lungs like air,” “Then God 
comes back like memory”—and for some 
of the colloquies included in the diary 
of Sarah in The End of the Affair? We 
offer this principle then for some pos- 
sible insight into’ the characters of 
Greene’s novels and plays: just as a 
person in the state of grace has within 
his soul the beginnings of eternal life 
and should therefore be supernaturally 
happy, so the person in the state of sin 
has been deprived of sanctifying grace 
and is experiencing in his psychologico- 
moral state of separation from God some 


of the terrifying reality of the pain of 
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_ but the arguments that follow. . . . 


loss. \Ve leave to others more compe- 
tent than ourselves to test the validity 
of the principle in the long catalogue of 
Greene’s novels. 

We should like to refer to another 
situation in Greene’s works which caus- 
es some difficulty for the philosopher- 
theologian. In “Visit to Morin,” pub- 
lished in Harper’s Bazaar for January, 
1957, Pierre Morin, the author of Le 
Diable au Ciel and Le Bien Pensant, 
becomes the center for a curious specu- 
lation on the nature of faith. Dunlop, a 
buyer and seller of wine, comes to visit 
Morin on Christmas Eve. Dunlop, him- 
self a non-Catholic, had some experi- 
ence with the faith through a conversa- 
tion with a Catholic chaplain who had 
lent him two books—“one a penny cate- 
chism with its catalogue of preposterous 
questions and answers, smug and ex- 
planatory: mystery like a butterfly killed 
by cyanide, stiffened and laid out with 
pins and paper strips.” In the course of 
the conversation with Morin, Dunlop 
is advised to avoid theology if he would 
want to believe: “A man can accept any- 
thing to do with God until scholars be- 
gin to go into the details and the impli- 
cations. A man can accept the Trinity, 
”? 
Dunlop is asked by Morin: “Can you 
find anything more inadequate than the 
Scholastic arguments for the existence 
of God? . . . . I used to get letters 
saying how I had converted them by 


| this book or that. Long after I had 





ceased to believe myself I was a carrier 
of belief, like a man can be a carrier 
of disease without being sick.” 
Through this complex analysis of the 
telation between faith and belief we 
wonder whether Morin means by faith 
the supernatural theological virtue of 
faith and by belief the series of rational 
propositions that provide the plausible 
arguments for strictly theological propo- 
sitions. Is Greene attempting to say, 
what no theologian would question, 
that the theological virtue of faith is 
compatible with some ignorance and 
skepticism concerning the rational argu- 
ments for the existence of God? In oth- 
er words is he saying that a man can 
have consummate theological faith and, 
at the same time, some subjective doubts 
about the rational arguments in apolo- 
getics? Conversely, is he saying that a 
man can rationally accept all reasoned 
arguments for God’s existence and still 
be without faith? No one would quarrel 
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with him on the possibility of finding a 
person who accepts the rational argu- 
ments for the existence of God and still 
is without the theological, supernatural, 
gratuitous gift of faith. Priests and lay- 
men have confronted so many souls of 
this kind and their prayer to God is 
that He grant the illuminatio intellec- 
tus et impulsio voluntatis that will bring 
them on the way to Christ’s Church. 
The paradox of the man of reason who 
rationally accepts God but does not have 
theological faith has another side to it. 
It is equally true that a person with the 
theological virtue of faith can still find 
difficulties and growing dissatisfaction 
with some rational arguments for the 
existence of God while never question- 
ing the fact of the radical capacity of 
the mind to know that God is. Such an 
individual avoids Fideism by admitting 
the power of the mind to know God ex- 
ists but his discontent is with the argu- 
ments that have been used by so many 
philosophers. Certainly the Church has 
never canonized the immanent cogency 
of any of the arguments for the existence 
of God or declared that a specific argu- 
ment compels intellectual assent by 
every intellect. Admittedly, the person 
who would skeptically question every 
rational argument while still insisting 
that he accepts the validity of the hu- 
man mind to prove the existence of 
God, might be pouring too much acid on 
the efforts of the mind and be left with 
a faculty that will never be convinced. 
If it is Greene’s position that theological 
faith and some rational disbelief (in the 
sense of dissatisfaction with rational ar- 
guments) can operate as polarities in 
the soul, and if he is illustrating that 
point in The Potting Shed and else- 
where in his novels, we would agree 
that he is on secure ground. 
Nevertheless, the principle of the 
compatibility of theological faith and 
rational disbelief Cin the sense of dis- 
satisfaction with rational arguments) 
may not be pushed too far. We suggest 
that it provides an explanation of faith 
and belief in Greene’s works and for 
much of the paradoxical cerebrations by 
Greene’s characters. We suggest that 
this distinction between theological 
faith and rational belief, if made by the 
Reverend Mother in the convent school 
where lived the precocious young lady 
of Mary McCarthy’s short story, would 
have put an end to the bewilderment 
and consternation caused by her pro- 
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tests that she had lost her faith because 
she would not accept the five arguments 
for the existence of God from St. Thom- 
as. The Reverend Mother might have 
insisted upon the compatibility of theo- 
logical faith with a scorn for rational ar- 
guments, adding that this young lady 
(Miss McCarthy?) had not necessarily 
lost her faith simply because Thomistic 
Natural Theology was not compelling 
to her skeptical mind. Had Reverend 
Mother insisted upon the distinction 
and had Miss McCarthy realized it her- 
self, she would have been without a 
short story that still baffles many. 
We have drawn upon three principles 
which we suggest explain somewhat the 
enigmas and mysteries in Greene. We 
suggest that they are defensible princi- 
ples for Greene to employ and that they 
serve to clarify and illuminate some of 
the paradoxical behavior of his leading 
characters. The three principles are at 
the root of the conflicts established by 
Greene and make intelligible his treat- 
ment of the problems of guilt and sin. 
We have but one more observation 
to make in the interpretation of the con- 
flicts found in his novels and _ plays. 
There is a remarkable twist of the pact 
between Sarah and God in The End of 
the Affair and between Father Callifer 
and God in The Potting Shed. In the 
first pact, Sarah comes upon what she 
considers to be the dead body of Mau- 
rice and says equivalently: “If You let 
him live, I will believe,” which she has- 
tily changes to: “If You let him live, I 
will give him up’—because she argues 
that belief is easy and that by merely 
saying one believes, by that very state- 
ment, he does believe. In The Potting 
Shed there is a reversal of the terms of 
the pact and now Father Callifer says 
(once again equivalently): “If You let 
him live, You may take away what I 
love most.” It is James, the nephew, 


- loved most. Mr. Greene does not make 


~ tween theological faith and rational dis 





who alters these words of the pact to§$ 
identify faith with what Father Callife, fd 
( 





it so simple for us as he does for Jamel 
to make this identification, and to keep fit 
the pact on secure theological founds §1 
tions, so that it be not jerrybuilt, it if 
wise not to make this identification, §) 
The tantalizing feature of Greene jsf; 
that we still wonder whether Fathe fi 
Callifer himself made this identification, f] 
just as we still wonder about Scobies fy 
act of contrition. y 
We suggest therefore that there ar 
significant twists and inversions in the 
characters and themes of Greene’s noy- 
els and plays and that these twists and 
inversions pivot around the same rad: 
cal conflicts regarding the problem and 
the mystery of sin. 
Briefly, these are four points wef! 
would like to suggest for further discus 
sion of Greene’s mastery of conflict: 
First: Greene uses frequently theff 
paradoxical principle that God appear 
to be psychologically most present when 
theologically He is most remote. 
Second: Just as a person in the state 
of grace has within his soul the begin 
nings of eternal life and should there 
fore be supernaturally happy, so the sin 
ner in the state of theological separation 
from God is experiencing, in his psy- 
chological-moral condition of guilt and 
sin, some of the terrifying reality of the 
pain of loss. 
Third: There is a compatibility be 












belief Cin the sense of dissatisfaction 
with rational arguments) but it cannot 
be pushed too far. Possibly Greene does 
push the principle too far on occasion. 

Fourth: There are significant twists§ 
in the themes and characterizations of 
Greene which center around the funda} 
mental conflicts involved in the prob 
lem and the mystery of sin. 








Plagiarism: What the Law Allows 
(Continued from page 20) 


up a great good will. A circus tried to 
capitalize upon all that this thought, 
money and promotion had achieved. 
The court would not allow it. 

The circus advertised actor Lee Pow- 
ell as the original Lone Ranger. Powell, 
who at an earlier time had played the 
role of the Ranger in a movie, rode into 
his act, masked, and on a white horse, 
and he yelled “Hi Yo Silver!” The court, 
applying an old rule, put a stop to the 


circus advertising and to Powell’s per} 
formance. It was unfair, the court] 
thought, to permit the circus to copy} 
the character which the Lone Ranget 
Inc. had made a person in the public] 
mind and to misrepresent that the copy 
was the original and to use the copy to] 
compete with the original. 

That old rule was plastic enough, as 
all legal rules seem to be, of meeting 4 
novel situation. The International News 
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ct pp Service deceitfully took news bulletins 
llifer fof The Associated Press in New York 
nake§City and using the time lag between 
ame the Eastern and Western Coasts, wired 
keep {the reports to INS’s western members. 
indy. These news items hit the newsstands at 
it isthe same time as the papers of the mem- 
tion, fbers of The Associated Press. The As- 
e jguciated Press sued to stop this ingen- 
ithe fious device, charging plagiarism by INS. 
tion, {The defense of INS was as bold as its 
)bie's Fplagiaristic scheme was ingenious. It 

was not guilty of unfair competition, it 
» arefsaid, because it had published the re- 
| thefports it filched as its own and not as 
nov-@those of The Associated Press, and ac- 
andgcordingly did not come under the un- 
rad: (fair competition rule of misrepresenta- 
and@tion. This plea was met with a jaundiced 
judicial eye. INS misappropriated the 
reports written by Associated Press em- 
ployees. The reports belonged to it and 
INS had no right to use the reports as 
its own for making money which ought 
10 be made by Associated Press. And it 
made no difference that INS did not 
present the reports as those of Associated 
Press. The Court decided, too, that 
ingwhile news was in public domain, the 
reports of the news were not public and 
in-gwere copyrightable. 







































HE LAW protects authors whether 
they have copyright protection or 
not, but there is more security where 
there is copyright. One has to be careful 
how and in what way he uses the copy- 
righted work and how much he uses 
lest he be held a plagiarist. ‘The works 
that are not copyrighted and are in the 
public domain may be used freely so 
lng as they are used fairly and so long 
as the public is not misled or confused 
4s to the true author and so long as the 
‘uthor is not harmed in any way in his 
person by the use that is made of his 
work, 

Beatrix Potter, author of Peter Rabbit, 
neglected to copyright that best selling 
hildren’s book and publication ran 
perfirough one hundred editions without 
‘ourtny benefit to her. She abandoned the 
copyfok to the public domain by failing to 
ngetfopyright it and publishers were free 
iblicf0 do with it as they wished within the 
copyfimits mentioned. Apparently Miss Pot- 
yy to pier did not go to court for there is no 
fecord of the case, but if she had she 
might have been able to show that she 
lid not intend to abandon the book to 
he public and might have succeeded 
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in preventing any publication of Peter 
Rabbit in the future by then registering 
the book for copyright. How the pub- 
lishers who made the money got control 
of the manuscript does not appear ei- 
ther. It may be that she submitted it 
without protecting herself and did not 
care for the consequences. 

Christian Dior protected himself. He 
gave a style show in New York to ex- 
hibit his latest dress creations. Admis- 
sion to the show was by special invita- 
tion to a select group whose acceptance 
of the invitation carried a promise that 
there would be no copying of the styles 
and no revelation to outsiders of the 
styles shown. By some devious method, 
agents of an enterprising New York 
firm, publishers of “sketch services,” 
were the uninvited guests. They cor- 
rupted Dior’s employees and were given 
copies of the sketches of the Dior dress- 
es. These copies were multiplied and 
peddled to the customers of the “sketch 
service” firm. Dior sued claiming plag- 
iarism of the styles. The defense was 
that since Dior had published the styles 
without first having them copyrighted, 
the styles were in the public domain 
and free for use by the sketch service. 
The court decided in favor of Dior on 
the ground that the publication was a 
limited one and not a public abandon- 
ment because the agreement made part 
of the acceptance showed the intention 
not to abandon. Thus came Dior to the 
rescue of authors who wish to submit 
copy to publishers without having it 
copyrighted in advance. 

The law seems to have one fuzzy spot 
in the area of plagiarism. In the Shel- 
don-Barnes case Judge Hand observed 
that unconscious plagiarism was as culp- 
able as deliberate plagiarism. This is to 
say that if you were to write a story of 
a murder trial and the result, without 
your intention or knowledge, was the 
“very web” of Anatomy of Murder, you 
could be guilty of plagiarism under the 
law. If you reflect on how everything 
that one experiences becomes part of 
him, you might wonder whether a writ- 
er may not constantly be skating on thin 
ice. The critic Edmund Wilson related 
an incident about his Princeton Pro- 
fessor, the late Christian Gauss, who de- 
cided to write an article about Rabelais 
and became suspicious about what he 
saw he was writing. He took down 
Taine’s essay on Rabelais to find out 
that he had been translating and trans- 
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_ cribing whole paragraphs from the es- 


say. The best defense against a charge 
of unconscious plagiarism is that the 
one charged with the offense did not 
have a chance to read the original work. 
That is if the copyright is still active; if 
the original is in the public domain 
there is no problem of plagiarism. We 
must look to future cases for a clearing 
up of this question of unconscious plag- 
iarism, with the hope that the Courts 
will keep in mind the line from Ten- 
nyson, “I am part of all that I have 


There will probably be enough cases 
in the future to give the courts oppor- 
tunity to refine and clarify the law of 
plagiarism. It is estimated that there are 
about 5,000 cases of plagiarism now 
brought in this country annually against 
song writers and publishers alone. Radio 
and TV plus the movies have created an 
atmosphere that is congenial to plag- 
iarism and it is likely that the number 
of suits will grow as these media ex- 
pand. 

The literateurs need not be discour- 
aged at the news that the majority of 
the suits involve music. Just as the writ- 
er, musician, scientist, painter and sculp- 
tor may be protected by copyright, so 
the rules in the plagiarism cases, wheth- 
er copyright or other, serve all the differ- 
ent forms of art. The literary cases put 
a great burden on the judges and juries 
who are required to read or listen to the 
reading of the books involved, and com- 
pare the original and alleged theft. 
Think of a jury, much less a judge, hav- 
ing to decide, for instance, whether 
Look Homeward, Angel plagiarized 
Ulysses. 

The literary cases can’t have the 
charm of the music cases. The High and 
The Mighty trial involved “singing law- 





yers, piano, phonograph, tape recordings 
and the movie.” Deems Taylor, an ex. 
pert witness in the case, said, “We ar. 
gued about the note B flat for two whole 
days.” Then in the case of Ira Arnstein 
against Cole Porter, Arnstein claimed 
that Porter's “Begin the Beguine” plag. 
iarized Arnstein’s “The Lord Is My 
Shepherd” and “A Mother's Prayer.” He 
further claimed that when Porter com- 
posed “My Heart Belongs to Daddy’ 
that “A Mother’s Prayer” was again 
plagiarized. This case was won by Por. 
ter and in the course of the opinion, the 
late Judge Jerome Frank, never one for 
robes and wigs, gave an illustration of 
the kind of a case that should be thrown 
out of court: “suppose that Ravel’s ‘Bo- 
lero’ or Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony 
were alleged to infringe ‘When Irish 
Eyes Are Smiling.’” 

But the entertaining and amusing 
charm of these musical cases have pit: 
falls for judges. As Judge Clark of the 
United States Court of Appeals said, in 
dissenting from the Frank opinion in 
the Porter case, “the tinny tintinnabula- 
tions of the music thus canned resound- 
ed through the United States Court- 
house to the exclusion of all else, in- 
cluding the real issues in the case.” 

The true plagiarist is the literary thief 
with the qualities of an “Elizabethan 
pickpocket; an eagle’s eye, a lion’s heart, 
and a lady’s hand.” He battens on the 
work of others, avoiding the labor of cre- 


ation and cutting in on the reward due 


the creator. This fellow finds no com- 
fort in the law. The writer, or other 
artist, who merely borrows from what 
another has done and adds his own work 
to beautify or otherwise improve the or 
iginal is not a plagiarist. He maay say 
as the late George Jean Nathan aid 
“Plagiarism! The hell with it.” 





Franz Werfel Among the Catholics 
(Continued from page 15) 


quered it. Man’s victory over death is 
“a return ticket to organic evolution.” 
The human being sinks down into a 
soft mudbath and “retrovolves” until he 
is reduced to a single cell. These “blasto- 
cysts” are planted and grow up into 
fields of daisies. But everyone doesn’t 
turn into “catabolites.” The “catabol- 
ites,” as in medieval allegory, embody 
outwardly the secret sin which in life 
had obsessed the individual. “Astro- 
mental mankind had . . . supplanted 


. uncontrolled death by a controlled 
process . . . had abolished the diseases 
that formerly led to death . . . and yet 
even in their world sinful man had to 
pay with his body.” 

There is only one escape from the 
Wintergarden for those repelled by’ this 
Astromental “state of bliss’—through the 
Church. Twelve monks established on 
the outskirts, hear confessions and smug 
gle refugees out. 

Franz Werfel serenely disregarded all 
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the literary laws of an age which for- 
bids the discussion of religious dogma 
in the novel as a work of art. He fla- 
grantly hammered away at the religious 
problein; the novels of his maturity, his 
most successful works, are completely 
taken up with Roman Catholic dogma. 
One wonders what he would have made 
of some of today’s Catholic critics who 
advise Catholic novelists to keep reli- 
gion out of their work. Of course he did 
not have to weigh-in before the Cath- 
dlic reader and critic as a person; only 
as a writer. Still, he could not escape 
personal vulnerability. 

As a young writer, Werfel had joined 
battle against a materialistic civilization 
in flight from God, a vertical battle 
which led him upward to the very gates 
of heaven, the Charybdis and Scylla of 
the Question and Answer. When he 
wrote Paul Among the Jews, he put into 
Paul’s mouth a cry of anguished divi- 
sion: “Take it from me, Rabbanu! Here 
is my people, here my house . . .”; and 
into Simon Peter’s mouth the inexor- 
able answer: “The hour of Christ has 
come!” These could have been Werfel’s 
personal words of anguish and decision. 
But the writer was detached from his 
creation. 

Indeed the world expected that Wer- 
fel must make some religious commit- 
ment in view of his literary practice. To 
this expectation, he answered in an es- 
say published in Between Heaven and 
Earth that as a Jew he belonged to “an 
entirely different order”; that the Jew 
who steps up to the baptismal font “is 
a deserter . from Christ Himself, 
since he arbitrarily interrupts his histori- 
cal suffering—the penance for rejecting 
the Messiah .. .” 

Pere M. Leroux in his essay on Franz 
Werfel calls this proposition “uncon- 
scious blasphemy” and declares that 
“Werfel ventured into the unexplorable 
domain of the divine intention with 
prodigious assurance.” 

As a writer Werfel never ceased to be 
concerned with anything less than God 
and Christ and man as set forth in the 
dogma of the Church. On his desk 
which stands in a corner of the Special 
Collections Department of the Univer- 
sity of California at Westwood, one sees 
the objects at which he looked during 
his last moments, for he died at his 
desk. 

There are two photographs, both of 
St. Bernadette, taken during her life- 
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time as a nun. Not far from the photo- 
graphs stands a row of books, all, with 
a single exception, are research works 
on astronomy and outer space for Star 
of the Unborn. The single exception is 
the Life of the Venerable Francis Liber- 
mann. Nearby stands a blue vase of 
Mexican glass in the shape of the Bless- 
ed Virgin. 

The dichotomy between the writer’s 
commitment and the person’s detach- 
ment remains a singular monument to 
divided man. 

In spite of his effort at personal un- 
commitment, Franz Werfel did not get 
off scot-free. Critics, precisely because of 
it, were tempted to dismiss the religious 
struggles with which his writings were 
filled as unreal. One critic, Erich Kah- 
ler, disposed of all Werfel’s novels as 
“false,” even going so far as to declare 
that The Song of Bernadette was writ- 
ten in “bad conscience” because Wer- 
fel’s prefatory statement about “that 
pledge” is made as a “sensational lead- 
horse.” Another critic, Heinz Politzer, 
agreed that: “As Erich Kahler noted, the 
story of his solemn vow with which 
Werfel introduced his Song of Berna- 
dette was pure fabrication and show- 
manship.” 

Actually Werfel did make his vow to 
“the Lady,” according to Alma Mahler 
Werfel’s testimony. Indeed he was an 
inveterate vow-maker, from youth to 
age, and when in trouble would make 
fervent vows, such as to stop smoking, 
not to look at women, and so forth. He 
made great efforts, even as a young man 
much given to temptation, to keep his 
vows, in order to do penance. Thus 
when he finally made the great vow of 
his life to “the Lady,” it is not so sur- 
prising nor suspect as might appear. 

He knew himself, knew his divisions, 
and he left a moving account of the 
writer's anxiety in the presence of God: 

What can I answer 

When you turn yourself to earnestness, 

And send a glance at me? 

The artist may well tremble when the 
Creator of all creativity turns himself to 
earnestness and sends a glance at the 
creature. For earnestness seems to posit 
integration, the man as an artist and as 
a person; the kind of integration that 
leaves a Mauriac, a Bernanos, a Greene, 
nailed perhaps to his work, victim of the 
world’s measuring eye, personally re- 
sponsible in his daily living for every 
written word, the'total personality com- 
mitted to the Question and the Answer. 











Best Seller THE WAY 


by Joseph M. Escriva. The recent 16th 
Spanish and 4th Italian editions bring 
publication of this “new kind of spirit- 
ual classic” (The London Tablet) to the 
400,000 mark. $2.50 





New Books—The Sharon Selection 
of Modern Spirituality 


A YEAR WITH THE LITURGY 


by Jacques Leclercq. Meditations and 
rayers on the various feasts of the 

iturgical Year. “I wanted to call this 
book a ‘romance,’” writes the author, 
“but I was afraid of shocking people, 
and yet it is a ‘romance,’ a slice of life, 
a romance of the great adventure of 
the soul and God.” $3.00 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


by Romano Guardini. After an intro- 
duction to the history of this stimulat- 
jm devotion Msgr. Romano Guardini 
introduces each station. Illustrated by 
Michael Biggs, a young Irish artist. 


SIMON PETER 


by Georges Chevrot. A book of deep 
spirituali co a very practical type. 
Many editions have been published in 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, Por- 
tugese and Slovak. $3.25 


SECULAR INSTITUTES 


by Salvador Canals. A priest of Opus 
Dei, an Official of the Sacred Congre- 
ation of Religious, in charge of the 
ffice of Secular Institutes, writes “ev- 
erything that could be of interest con- 
cerning the nature, objects, fields of 
action—spiritual and apostolic—of Sec- 
ular Institutes.” (Gaceta del —a - 


OUR LADY THE VIRGIN 


by Frederic Suarez. It helps the reader 
to understand Our Lady from both the 
supernatural and the human aspects. It 
was the second best-seller among all 
books published in Spain in 1956. $3.50 


OUR FATHER 


by His Eminence Cardinal Grente, 
lember of the French Academy. In 
discussing the seven requests made in 
the Our Father the author explains 
many interesting moral questions and 
draws very practical conclusions. $3.50 


MAN, THE SAINT 


a | J. Urteaga, is no or book. It 
will scandalize many readers. But for 
those who still know the m 

true manliness; those who still follow 
Christ as Paul did or Augustine, put- 
ting strength and energy into eir 
love, without any sentimentalisms or 
false tears; these will find here, in 
pages written with the fervor of a true 
apostle, abundant food to satisfy a2 





Scepter’s Spiritual Classics 


THE HOLY GHOST 


by Blessed John of Avila, treats of the 
necessity of knowing, conversing with, 
and abandoning oneself to the Holy 
Ghost. It shows that Christian Perfec- 
tion must be based on the operation 
of the Holy Ghost on one’s soul. $3.00 


Order from any book store 


Scepter Press 
5544 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 37 











The Perennial Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 53) 


“readability’—selections in prose and 
verse from leading American writers 
and journalists. The arrangement is by 
regions. For “The North”: Irving and 
Hawthorne (from each a complete short 
story); the poets Longfellow and Emily 
Dickinson, and, among the journalists, 
Broun, Benchley and Bob Considine. 
The Southerners range from Jefferson 
and Poe to Faulkner and Eudora Welty. 
Mark Twain and Willa Cather, and, 
oddly, Stephen Crane show up under 
“The Midwest.” Easterner Bayard Tay- 
lor turns up, again reporting on the 
California gold rush, in “The West,” 
along with Oliver LaFarge and William 
Saroyan. The Family Reader is certainly 
readable, silently or aloud in a family 
group, but one wonders what principle 
kept the anthologist from sheer caprice 
in his selections. 

The Best of McDermott, besides be- 
ing a tribute to a much loved newspaper 
personality, is a kind of memory book 
of events, of the past three decades, and 
of the editorial opinion they evoked. 
“Mac” was a theater, critic most of all 
and best at that (and weakest when 
“doing” books), but he also covered na- 
tional and international events. 

Although some of the most perceptive 
readings of the American character have 
been made by French writers, the Eng- 
lish have a special advantage of language 
and cultural nearness for the under- 
standing of the American amalgam. His 
coming from the industrial north of 
England is such an advantage, Marcus 
Cunliffe says in his book The Literature 
of the United States (Penguin Books, 
$0.95), now in its second reprint as a 
paperback, for the rootlessness of the 
north, with its “knowledge of ugliness,” 
is “closer to the American experience 
than is the England of our Christmas- 
card suppositions.” Mr. Cunliffe’s book 
is a rich and thoughtful study—much 
the best introductory treatment available 
anywhere—of the chief writers and the 
main themes of American writing. In 
treating of American themes, an Eng- 
lishman finds, he says, that “kinship 
yields to a sudden disjointure’; Mr. 
Cunliffe’s awareness of our differences 
clearly makes for a fresh, objective, and 
informed view... 

In a chapter entitled “Minor Key,” 
Mr. Cunliffe treats of Emily Dickinson 
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as “America’s greatest woman poet,” and 
he finds her both “unhappy” and “spry.” 
Ample reason for both these epithets 
can be found in a splendid new Anchor 
Books title, Selected Poems and Letters 
of Emily Dickinson, edited by Robert 
N. Linscott ($1.25). The letters are as 
striking, in their way, as the poems. To 
her correspondents Emily effortlessly got 
off such phrases as “A letter always 
feels to me like immortality”; (to a cor- 
respondent in a Union army encamp- 
ment), “I should have liked to see you 
before you became improbable”; and Cin 
gratitude for the correspondent’s visit 
to Emily at Amherst), “The vein can- 
not thank the artery.” After such oblique 
uses of language come the wonderful 
imagery and indirect statement of the 
poems; it is good to have both here to- 
gether. A totally different, and equally 
characteristic, American poetic voice is 
that of Jesse Stuart, whose sonnet se- 
quence Man With a Bull-Tongue Plow 
is newly available (Dutton Everyman 
Paperbacks, $1.65). Nature—the hills 
and skies of Kentucky mountain coun- 
try—and toil and love: these are the maj- 
or themes. 

The chief American voice of the 
1920's, that of Scott Fitzgerald, contin- 
ues to be heard. In republishing Flap- 
pers and Philosophers by F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald ($2.95), Scribner restores to print 
Fitzgerald’s first collection of his short 
stories, as it came out in 1920. “Bene- 
diction,” Fitzgerald’s only “Catholic” sto- 
ry, the one story of his which is Cath- 
olic in setting and unmistakably so in 
theme, is among them. Here are the 
young country club set and the young 
intellectuals of Fitzgerald’s experience 
and yearning, seen through “feelings 


for life’s promises—and the nightmare 
fears of failure,” as Arthur Mizener 
notes in his introduction. After nearly 
forty years these stories, if not Fitzger. 
ald’s best, are still readable and, what js 
not the same thing, significant. 
Finally, in this survey of reprints of 
Americana, we come to the most authen- 
tic American tradition of all, the humor. 
ous tradition. In his anthology The 
Comic Tradition in America (Anchor 
Books, $1.45) Kenneth S. Lynn makes 
the point that the great humorists were 
not mere stenographers filling their note- 
book with overheard “folk” art, but that 
to what he calls “a quixotic comedy of 
illusion and disillusion” many important 
writers were willing to contribute, using 
the comic “as a means of expressing 
their personal view of life.” The range 
in Mr. Lynn’s anthology is from Ben 
Franklin to Finley Peter Dunne—the 
surprises: Poe, Melville and Henry 
James. Mark Twain, of course, is our 
greatest humorist, the one, as Mr. Lynn 
points out, who first made the genteel 
easterner the butt of the jokes of “the 
poker-faced slyness of the westerner.’ 
A mine of Mark Twain’s humor and of 
his later formal fiction can be found in 
Life on the Mississippi (Heritage Press 
Dial, $5), out in a most attractive edi- 
tion with illustrations by Thomas Hart 
Benton and a foreword by Edward Wag. 
enknecht. This book has a bit of every- 
thing in it: boyhood reminiscence, 


‘straight reporting, yarn-spinning, dia 


tribes against Sir Walter Scott (for caus 
ing the Civil War!), tall tales of life, 
and a sober account of the skills of the 
immortal Mr. Bixby, river pilot. 
Evidence that the humorous vein is 
not completely worked out comes from 
three current collections. Has Anybody 
Seen Me Lately? by Corey Ford (Dou: 
bleday, $3.95) collects four of this adroit 





Cover photo, Dublin Evening Press. 
Page 13, Franz Werfel by United 
Press News Pictures. Page 17, Graham 
Greene by Lida Moser. Page 21, James 
Joyce courtesy of Harriet Shaw Weav- 
er. Page 23, Sylvia Beach by Alliance 
Paris. Page 24, Stephen Leacock by 
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parod'st’s books and two dozen maga- 
zine articles as well. Such subjects as 
the of'ice party, the office picnic, the fat 
boy’s struggle with his waistline, and 
the cult of the dog attract Mr. Ford’s 
dy pen. An even more adroit spoof ar- 
tist is S. J. Perelman, whose “definitive” 
work, says the dust jacket, is collected in 
The Most of S. J. Perelman (Simon 
and Schuster, $5.95). For puncturing 
sience-fiction, Tarzan of the Apes and 
Fu-Manchu Cif these two still need it), 
Perelman’s your man. Ditto for vital sur- 
gery on Louella Parsons. Equally irrev- 
erent is Verses from 1929 On (Little, 
Brown, $5.95) in which Ogden Nash 
lashes out Cwith rhymes like “vaca- 
tions” and “patience,” and “insouciance” 
and “nouciance”) against such assorted 
irritants as shaving, the common cold, 
Mondays and eating outdoors. He can 
be optimistic too: “Kansas City, Kansas, 
proves that even Kansas City needn’t al- 
ways be Missourible.” 





The Showcase 
(Continued from page 60) 


broad light of the stage; it is probably 
too refined for the market-place, at least 
in America; Gigi survived because it 
was possible to interpret the ending as 
boy gets girl. 

Kim Stanley does everything possible 
in the leading role—everything possible, 
that is, for an actress who appears to 
have severe doubts about the existence 
of the spirit. The greatest moment of 
the play is a theatrical trick of aging 
done so well that it nearly passes into 
the realm of art. It is like those mo- 
ments one reads of in the old dramatic 
critics: Henry Irving fondling the flow- 
er in The Bells, for instance. But it’s 
not enough to build an evening on. 





Greene’s New Play 
(Continued from page 18) 


the farther it travels. For what pulls the 
married partner, who has strayed, back 
again to marriage is not a direct and 
stronger power of love, but a host of 
other considerations, social, material and 
psychological. Love-out-of-context fights 
alone and love, or passion, is its only 
weapon. Love-in-context has other, 
stronger allies than love itself: it is less 
egocentric; its roots are tightly bedded 
in the circumstance of living. 

The interim nature of love-out-of- 
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context is almost recognized by the wife 
in Greene’s play when she tells her hus- 
band: “It’s a different love. If it is love. 
I don’t care whether it is or not. I love 
him anyway. It’s like a sickness, one of 
those beastly women’s diseases. It prob- 
ably has a Latin name.” In half-equat- 
ing her passion with sickness, the wife 
suggests its “abnormality” in terms of 
majority-experience. It is like a fever; 
fierce, but of brief duration. It is not, 
one can say, a modus vivendi. 


N THE LiGuT of these considerations, 
we can look back on The Complai- 
sant Lover and note the following con- 
clusions. One, the play is indeed a com- 
edy, since, although at one point it 
seemed as if the settled household of 
love-in-context was to be tragically swept 
away, in the end this very love has vic- 
tory in sight. The husband has only to 
play a waiting game. Two, Greene’s 
drama is a defense of marriage. That 
which is longer-lasting must prove the 
more substantial, be the more valid. 

We have come to look in Greene’s 
work for a statement of the writer's 
Faith. His previous play, The Potting 
Shed, had a recognizable religious con- 
tent and dealt with miracles, belief and 
God. The Complaisant Lover does not 
make the same sort of overt profession, 
Its witness to the Faith is not literally 
stamped on it. However, it is clear that 
the play supports the Catholic teaching 
on marriage as to its indissolubility. 
What Greene has done is to demon- 
strate, in experiential pragmatic terms, 
what the Church teaches theologically. 
There is no mention in the play of God, 
faith, sacrament or doctrine, but the 
findings and up-shot of its purely hu- 
man wisdom point to a conclusion con- 
cordant with them. More than ever, in 
The Complaisant Lover, Greene is the 
theologian in mufti. 

For Catholics, attentive to the rela- 
tionship between their Faith and art, 
Greene’s play poses an interesting ques- 
tion. Is the most effective religious dra- 
ma one in which the bones of doctrine 
are comfortably hid by worldly-wise 
flesh? Does the most penetrating reli- 
gious work of art present a distinctly 
“lay” appearance? Put in illustrative 
terms, does The Elder Statesman get 
across better than The Cocktail Party, 
The Complaisant Lover better than The 
Potting Shed? Either type of play will 
find its adherents. Of the latter, it may 
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be argued that the missionary content 
or message is off-putting: of the former, 
that its point may go unrecognized. Art 
with a palpable design upon us we tend 
to think of as propaganda; a form of ad- 
dress which many resent. Others, equal- 
ly, may be dissatisfied with a work 
which appears to lack a point of view. 
Some may maintain that the happiest 
position is that of the work which es- 
chews propaganda but clearly advances 
its author’s attitude. Graham Greene's 
last play does just this superbly. 
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Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA- 
TION OF The Critic published bi-monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1959. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The Thomas More 
Association, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, 
Ill.; Editor, Paul K. Cuneo, 210 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 6, Ill.; Managing editor, none; 
Business manager, Paul Bularzik, 210 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding | 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a partnership or other 
unincorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must 
be given.) The Thomas More Association, an 
Illinois not-for-profit corporation, which has no 
stock, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl.; 
Dan Herr, President, 210 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill.; Jerome Dixon, Vice-President, 
231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the afhant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
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Signed Paul K. Cuneo 
Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th 
day of September, 1959. (Seal) John C. Dra- 
hos, Notary Public. (My commission expires 
February 11, 1962.) 
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ior christmas 

of course, the best gifts 

are books ... and the most appropriate 

gifts are catholic books... 

and here are some we recommend ... 

confident that they will be enjoyed and treasured 

long after the usual potlatch has been consumed 

. .» broken, lost, exchanged or thrown away... 

PIONEERS FOR CHRIST by Doris Burton... Ten 
Founders of Catholic Congregations ... St. John of God 

to Msgr. Joseph Cardijn . . . the book The Catholic Herald called 
“a beautiful gift for young people 


who are hero worshippers”... $2.95...THE VIRGIN OF PORT LLIGAT 
by Fray Angelico Chavez... a nuclear jewel of a poem... 
in an appropriately handsome setting ... either the limited, $10 


autographed edition in its attractive slipcase... 

or the also beautiful $3.25 edition of the work that Paul Horgan 
described as “exalted and exalting?...N EW MEXICO 
TRIPTYCH... also by Fray Angelico... 

a re-issue of the charming tales, illustrated 


by the author . . . with a new introduction by Erna Fergusson, who 

calls it “beautiful and evocative” . . . $2.95 

MARIA MONTESSORI: HER LIFE AND WORK 

by E. M. Standing ... a warm, trail-blazing work about a warm, trail-blazing 
Catholic educator . . . whose important discovery was children 

as they really are... Illustrated... $5.25...GOD’S INFINITE LOVE 
AND OURS by Robert Mageean, C.SS.R.... “It 


describes the charm, happiness and delight of divine love, 

not forgetting to point out where the lion seeks his prey and the wolf 

has his lair”?...$2.95...SEARCH FOR SANCTITY by Abbot Damian Jentges, 
O.S.B. . . . real life spiritual case histories 


as presented by a celebrated spiritual director .. . Doran Hurley 

says: “A book that should be first on your list for all your friends... 

With .. . a Scrooge-like cold candor I expect (it) to te the spiritual book of 

the year”...$3.95...THE DARK VIRGIN: 

THE BOOK OF OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE... edited by 
Donald Demarest and Coley Taylor ...a perennial reminder that an important date for 
everyone on this continent was December 12, 1531... 

when Our Lady appeared on a stony Mexican hillside ... a definitive anthology 

with a full color print of The Miraculous Painting ... $5 

CATECHETICAL SCENES 

by Rev. M. Coerezza, S.D.B. . . . handmade in Hong Kong 

these extraordinary catechetical aids have 20 pop-ups per book 

with accompanying text . .. Terry Finan enthused in The Peoria Register: 

“I probably sound like an ad for the latest model car but they are terrific, 

outstanding and definitely unique . . . good theology, good pictures and good presents” 


Thirteen volumes at $2.95 each... From GOD AND MAN to HOLY ORDERS AND 
MATRIMONY 


These are rather special, out-of-the-way books 

which have not been on the best-seller lists, or widely reviewed and bookclubbed ... 

the sort of books which indicate they have been chosen as gifts with more than average 

thought 

and care vite 


ACADEMY GUILD PRESS 


2429 Pine Street, 
Fresno, California 


Dec., 1959-Jan., 1960 iii 





always in the best tastes... 


THE 
FAITH EXPLAINED 
Leo J. Trese 


A highly readable chapter-by-chapter com- 
mentary on the Baltimore Catechism num- 
ber three. Excellent handy reference for the 
rectory, the school, and the home. 

$5.95 


JOURNEY 
TO BETHLEHEM 
Dorothy Dohen 


Sensitive and beautiful reflections on the 
themes of penance, suffering, sacrifice and 
love. Here is inspiring spiritual reading rem- 
iniscent of the works of Caryll eee 

2.50 


THE MEANING 
OF CHRISTMAS 


A. M. Avril, O.P. 


Short homilies for each Sunday of Advent 
through Epiphany. Pastors will welcome this 
handy sermon material . . . ideal, too, for 
your spiritual reading. 

$2.75 


OUR LIFE 
OF GRACE 


Canon F. Cuttaz 


A thorough, complete, and up-to-date study 
of grace seen from the positive point of view. 
$6.95 


WHAT THEY ASK 


ABOUT THE CHURCH 
Msgr. J. D. Conway 


Answers to the questions Catholics and non- 
Catholics most ‘often ask about the Church. 
Msgr. Conway is one of America’s most pop- 
ular Catholic authors. $3.95 
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for Christmas giving 


BOOK OF HOURS (Latin-English) 


Edited by the Benedictine Monks of Encalcat Abbey 


For those who want to sanctify every hour of the day, every day 
of the year. The finest simplified breviary available. Over 1,800 


pages. 
Now available in both a de luxe leather binding, and the two’ 
volume clothbound edition. 


(deluxe leather binding—complete Office and Lectionary) 
(clothbound—Office only) 
(clothbound—Lectionary only) 


THE THEOLOGY LIBRARY 


Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. 


A monumental library of theology in six compact volumes, con- 
ceived and presented by a team of forty-one eminent theologians. 


A welcome addition to anyone’s bookshelves. 


“... there is no other work like it in English.” 


—The New World 
INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY vol, 1—the sources $6.50) 
GOD AND HIS CREATION vol. 2—dogmatic theology $6.50) 
MAN AND HIS HAPPINESS vol. 3—moral theology I $6.50 


THE VIRTUES AND STATES OF LIFE 
Vol. 4—moral theology II $8.75 


THE HISTORICAL AND MYSTICAL CHRIST 
Vol. 5—economy of salvation I $7.50 


CHRIST IN HIS SACRAMENTS 
Vol. 6—economy of salvation II 


See these quality gift items at all bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS Notre Dame, Indiana 
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